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Specify “Moulthrop” 


We sell educational service in 
the form of the most adapt- 
able school desk on the 
market. This fact is 
established in all 
parts of the 
country 


Service is the basis of all values. 
Flexibility and efficiency in 
the school room and 
building lead to higher 
and more gratify- 
ing results to ad- 
ministrators 


Adjustable — Strong 
Adaptable —Sanitary 
Properly Designed 
Investigate our latest 
type which we illustrate 


It has every function 
to be desired in a 
School Desk for 100% 
service values to you 





New Model ‘‘B’’—Type X 
with Tilting Top 


Moulthrop Movable 
Chair--Desk 





Group Work, Primary Department Room Cleared for Any Purpose 


Made By 


Langslow-Fowler Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Chicago Office New England 
Whitaker Ray-Wiggin Co. McClurg Building Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 
San Francisco, Cal. C. E. Gibson, Mgr. Boston, Mass. 
S. New York and N. New Jersey Nebraska Dakota and Montana Eastern Pennsylvania 
Educational Equipment Co. Nebraska School Supply Co. Northern School Supply Co. N. Snellenberg Co. 
70 Fifth Ave. New York City Lincoln, Neb. Fargo, North Dakota Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Good Judgment 


Those who have entrusted you with the school affairs 
of your community, believe they have exercised good 
judgment by giving your judgment free rein. 


Good judgment in the purchase of school supplies does 
not rest content with simply judging the facts close at 
hand about the goods needed. It realizes that no 
purchasing verdict is a just verdict, unless it is based 
upon all the facts on all the goods that should come 
under consideration. 





That is why, in facing the question whether you want 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


or others, you really should have read our free booklet 
“How to Judge, Install and Specify Blackboards.”’ 


We shall be glad to send you this booklet, with our 
compliments. It contains information that—whether 
you patronize us or not —will help you in securing the 
utmost blackboard value for every blackboard dollar 
you spend. 





Write for it today before you forget it. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 


SOAPS, CLEANSERS AND 





DISINFECTANTS FOR SCHOOLS 


Original 20th Century Soap is manufactured from 
pure vegetable oils exclusively and where it is used for 
cleaning floors a bright, polished appearance will be 
obtained instead of the dull gray color 
which is so often caused by soaps con- 
taining an excess of alkali. Our soap 
can be used with the very best results 
for cleaning all woodwork, furniture 
and finished surfaces. One of the 
most successful uses that it is now being 
put to in the schools is that of cleaning 
slate blackboards. The original black 
finish will be brought out to the best advantage, removing 
all chalk marks in the most thorough manner. Original 
20th Century Soap will prove economical on account of 
being well bodied and free from all adulterations. 
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We manufacture a complete line of Liquid Soaps, 
Cleansers and Disinfectants, and are headquarters for 
Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, etc. Get our 
prices on these supplies before ordering, as we take the 
entire output of mills. 


o 


Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co., Inc. 


700-704 West Division St., Chicago, Il. 


Western 1d 903 N. Main St. 
Office: M. M. CLARK, Manager, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Natural Slate Blackboards 


Clean—Smooth—Black—Strong— Best 
Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 
A postal card brings it to you. 

THE “KEENAN’’ KIND 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
Suite A, ist Nat’! Bank Bidg. BANGOR, PENNA. 
Catalog “B” shows more types. Send for it. 
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: cisco and the Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition at San Diego, celebrat- 
@ ing the completion of the Panama canal. 

A visit to the Expositions offers the 
greatest opportunity to “See America” 
that has ever been presented. 


Rock Island 
Circle Scenic Tours 


offer a variety of ways to and from Cali- 
fornia, surpassed by none in scenic interest 
Get a copy of our Exposition folder. It 
will help you decide on the routes you wish 
to take. 

Only $62.50 for round trip from Chi- 
eago; $57.50 from St. Louis; $57.50 from 
Memphis. Correspondingly low fares from 
all other points. Liberal stopover privi- 
leges. Long return limit. 

We maintain Travel Bureaus in all 
important cities. Our representatives are 
travel experts, who will help you plan a 
wonderful and an economical outing, 
give you full information about Cali- 
fornia and her Expositions, how best to 

see them and look after every de- 
tail of your trip. 


L. M,. ALLEN 
Pass'r Traffic M@r. 
R. 723 LaSalle Station 
Chicago 


Both Expositions included in 
one ticket at no extra cost 
San Diego—San Francisco 

















“Grand Rapids” 


=D ~—s Catalog No. 1014 


line of Benches, Tool 
Cabinets, Drawing Ta- 
bles and Cases, Hand 
Screws and Clamps. 
Sent on request to 
prospective purchasers. 


We also have a full 
line of Machinery for the 


a Wood Working Depart- —_— 
es a ment. Write us for in- @iee—* 


‘ects S ———_T|_ formation on Lathes, 

“a ® a a | - ‘ , : 
“ae - il Band Saws, Jointers, 
iy Motors and Variety Saw 
te Benches. 
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If interested in Laboratory Equipment write for our 100- 
Page Catalog No. 1214, showing a complete line for 
Chemistry, Biology, Physics, Agriculture and Dairy. 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 


1428 No. Front Ave. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Catalog 1114 shows our complete line of Domestic Science Equipment for Cooking, 
Sewing and Millinery Departments, including Wall Cases and Cabinets. 


Before placing orders for School Equipment, get our 
figures. Whether you purchase from us, or from others 


PLACE YOUR ORDER EARLY 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 


1428 No. Front Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 40,000 Positions Pilled 32nd Year 


way employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 

BECAUSE it has the largest membership of grade men and women. : 

BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each tion not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate 


SUPERINTENDENTS and SCHOOL BOARDS 
in Wash., Cal., Tex., La., Fla., Va., N. J., N. B. Can., and in about 


TWENTY other states accepted our candidates in 1914. 
**Let’s get in touch”’ in 1915 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS AGENCY (inc.), Bowling Green, Ky. 








ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 


THE ONLY AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY. jas: year we announced that there- 
after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candi- 
dates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a 
single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the largest business in our 31 
years of experience. Suppose you try us. The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 











NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY T. B. HANNA, A. M., Manager. 1118 Yeon Bidg.. 


Portland, Ore., and North Yakima, Wash. 
est teachers for every line of work. Best positions from the Dakotas to California and Alaska. 















Specialists Department 








Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, S. C. Cultural Arts. 


A splendid enrollment 









of Specialists. Full records presented. 


“BREWER 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 
12 Roberts Street, 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, es wn: p. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 
W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


Ti TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE scan’ xa ata cua 











The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency WisConsin 
Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, 
and Agricultural Branches; Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency con- 
ducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated under the laws of, 
and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed 
by Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY i2ocrere"uSs! 


Offers Expert Service. Positions in Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


Save Time, Expense and Anxiety by Forethought and Diligence. Register Now. 
Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, formerly of Harvard Faculty. 











NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The leading agency for the entire WEST and ALASKA. 
Now is the time to enroll for 1915-16 vacancies. 
Write immediately for free circular. 


BOISE, IDAHO 





THE OLD METHOD 
Selecting the Best Teacher 
From a Chance Lot. 
THE NEW METHOD 


The Superintendent writes 
or wires for definite informa- 
tion and gets just the teacher 
he requires thru 


THE BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOus: 
DENVER, COLORADO 





THE OLD MBTHOD 


THE NEW METHOD 


All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and” ; 





The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to ( 
whom superintendents of schools and school board mem- THE 
bers may apply at any time for the filling of any position 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the oa 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 








Manual Training 5 
HEADQUARTERS | Household Economics |hé Albert Teachers’ Agency 

Commercial Branches 3 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iii, 
For TEACHERS of Physical Education Established 27 Years —— 


School Supervisors THE OLD RELIABLE 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has grade, high school and college positions to offer teachers NOW. Experienced teachers 
normal and college graduates, vocational and special teachers NEEDED. Write TODAY. 


408 Colcord Bidg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
81 Chapel Street 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENGY, Inc. Avsany, Wy 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS, 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 


MARLAN P. FRENCH, Pree. ano Trae, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y ano Men 


Superintendents, Principals and Boards of Education 


Write us when you are in need of SS = 
a teacher for any Department of Cagem@ Se Nes 2 Sr 


“Pidias seep cere: 
omer MOC NY V7 TEACHERS 
rn ew mtr: TOLVCY EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER CoLc 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 






























ATLANTA CHICAGO 
If you want a position, write us. 


TEACHERS If you oe eee aoe, write us. 
y ts UTTER POSITION, write us, 
WANTED you want a N, write us 


If you desire to teach ANY PLACE, write us. 


CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
G. W. HAMPTON, Manager BOULDER, COLORADO 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 


Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


; 21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Chicago, 413 Steinway. Hall 


ELUM  muer c 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Year 


OPCs fa be 
WE SUPPLY DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
EXCLUSIVELY COMMERCIAL BRAACHES 








Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took*eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 

The Speciatists’ Educational Bureau 


ROBERT A. GRANT, MGA. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, Mo. 


VACANCIES FOR 1915-16 


APPOINTMENTS CONFIDENTIALLY and CAREFULLY NEGOTIATED for WORTHY INSTRUCTORS 
PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 





TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAIAING 
ATHLETICS 





College Presidents ............ $1,500 to 6,000 Public School Music.......... $700 to 1,500 
State Normal Presidents and Art 720 to 1,700 
Principalships ............ 1,550 to 5,000 » cet adidas ore me Sees all "500 
Superintendencies 950 to 3500 Commercial Penmanship, etc... 675 tol, 
High School Principalships. ... . 900 to 2'250 Physical Education. hadviesken 450 to ny 
Psychology,Pedagogy,Education 900 to 2,200 Manual SEN 6 Sc 006650 06% 675 to 1, 
Teachers’ Training Work...... 750 to 1,600 NR Dice ese scccvessioes 600 to-1,200 
Greek, Latin, French,German.. 720 to 2,600 Grade-Positions.............. 600 to 1,200 


A. P. GODDARD, Manager. Y.M.C.A. Bidg., CHICAGO 


Dewberry School Agency 


Twenty-two years’ experience. 


V.6. TRUEBLOOD & CO., Inc., Educators’ Agency. 
. : Motto: “The Right Teacher 


in the Right Place.” 
R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabamé 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ase’t Mgr. 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 233.2" * 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 


When wanting a teacher of an industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency: 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively: 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural ° 
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@ Are you going to buy school wagons? 
@ If you are, remember that on the 
wagons you purchase depends 
largely the success of your consol- 
idated schools. That is conceded. 
q Your children are going to spend one- 
fifth of their school life in your wagons. 

@ Are you going to have the period 
passed in pleasant, light, comfortable, 
sanitary cars, or in ‘“‘cattle cars?” 
Remember, on your decision depends 
one-fifth their school life, which should 
represent their happiest days. Do 
they benefit or do they suffer? On 
you rests the responsibility ! 

q Is your attitude ‘“‘the worst is far too 
good,”’ or “‘our children shall be given 
the best education possible ?’”’ Which 
would you desire if a child? Their 
educational privileges in this branch 
depend on your decision; not tem- 
porarily, but for years to come! 


q Fortunately, nine years of careful experi- 
menting nationally have solved your problem. 
The conveyances which solve your problem 
comply with the U. S. Government and 
States specifications everywhere, are built in 
ten, twelve and fourteen foot sizes, glass or 
curtain enclosed. They are 


THE WAYNE SCHOOL CARS 


THE STANDARD 


Literature on Request. 


Universally Sold by the Leading School Supply Houses 


THE WAYNE WORKS, Richmond, Ind., U.S.A. 


Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost — 
Maximum Results 


’?. 

“The Spirit of Progress” 
is exemplified in the Na- 
tion Wide Movement for 
better and more sanitary 
heating and ventilating of 
our schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The OLD 
DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATING SYSTEM IS 
DAILY GROWING IN 
DEMAND in every State 
in the Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and 
circulate the foul air in the 
room. 

It warms the room with 
pure fresh air and combines 
a duct or pipe to exhaust 
the vitiated or foul air. No 
other system does this. 

It does not require a sep- 
arate independent foul air 
flue of brick or metal as all 
other systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set 
up, and easy to regulate. 
All other systems are com- 
plicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring ex- 
pensive experts to repair; 
other systems do. 

It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by a syphon suction combined 
with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 


It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, because it combines heater, 
ventilating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air pipe or duct. Pipe furnished 
free five feet from center of heater. All other systems require expensive independent foul 
air flues or ducts, either metal, brick or stone. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 






















Your Rural School 


need not be behind in the facilities 
for healthful, refreshing drinking 
water. 


Our 
Rural 
School 
Bubbler 


will give the chil- 
dren in your rural 
schools cool, re- 
freshing, germless, 
sparkling water at 
all times. 


Our Rural School 
Bubbier has stood 
the test for two 
years in thousands 
of schools. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


57 Second Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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One Hour More to 
very School Day 


School discipline and efficiency de- 
mand a uniform standard of time 
and the correct announcing of pro- 
gram signals. It has been estimat- 
ed that from one-half hour to an 
hour a day is lost in schools thru 
interrupted recitations, uncertainty, 
confusion and disorder between 
classes, due to the lack of uniform- 
ity of signal bells and the disagree- 
ment of schoolroom clocks. 


TheHahl Pneumatic 
Time System 


idea 2 a —_ system of time 
and p in every room 
in the ea ore overned by a mas- 
ter clock in the superintendent’s 

office. It is the most perfect time 
system in existence. No dependency on erratic elec- 
trical power. Air and gravity—two constant and 
} invariable powers employed. No cost for opera- 


tion. No attention required except winding of one 
clock, once a week. 


Write today for catalog and descriptive literature 
Tell us your needs. We can help you. 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


2646 N. Maplewood Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 



























THE FRICK ELECTRIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM 


Furnished to meet the most ex- 
acting requirements of schools and 
colleges. Rings bells at either one 
minute or five-minute intervals. 














Automatically cuts out the ring- 
ing of bells on days and nights when 
not required. 


Operates any number of different 
program bell circuits. 


Operates any number of second- 
aries. 


OUR SLOGAN IS 
“SERVICE FIRST.” 


Improvements in design, better 
workmanship and closer inspection 
since the reorganization of this com- 
pany a year ago, indicate progress. 

If you are interested we would be pleased to tell 
you why our equipment is better than ever, and why 
in point of simplicity, efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion it is the best. 



















Send for catalog S, showing our complete line. 
LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to FRED FRICK CLOCK Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PA. 









and promptly. 


mail it to the address given below: 





Gymnasium ipa Bete. 
Sin Sais Heaters (Rural School) 
Heating Apparatus. . 


se sh Quilt. . 


Deodorizers ee ce had Sas Industrial Collections 
Desks—Pupils.................... Inks. . Beat, 4 
Teachers Inkwells.......... 


Dictionary Holders Janitor Supplies 
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{ Agricultural Apparatus... Disinfectants............. 
{ Air School Furniture...... Display Fixtures............... 
{ Air Washers.. Domestic Science Equipment..... . 
{ Art Supplies. . ES 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen —We are interested in the items as checked above 
place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be of help to 


| SG ae 


If you will 


MEN Sus ccd eee seeeds « Fe oot ae eee eee 
Official Bids 
Mati dccddasectadbnes » EL OR. semana ed 4 os aXe 191... 


Subscribers’ Free Service Department 


If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 
you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 


We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any prob- 
lem of school administration, and we promise to answer them fully 


Kindergarten Supplies Scientific Apparatus.............. 


Laboratory Furniture............. ee eek ae enh ese ed st 
Laboratory Shade Hoists.......... Sewage Disposal................. 
ine gat oil 5 9 4sdd bas LIES | Cree 


Library Shelving................. 
Liquid Soap 
Lockers 


Skylight Operators................ 
Slating Liquid................... 
Stage Equipment................. 


25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 251 


Loose-Leaf Books... .. ay rere SEL CRE os ch 545550 bee 

Manual Training § Supplies got bids rs 
Benches. . Beater tes IIE bo vice ine ¥s5650560%00nEe 

satel a iS RE plead Ee errr: rer 

Metal Working Materials......... Stenciling Materials.............. 
IE 65d drciviktarg.c's'4-é Siaealy Sweeping Compounds............. 

Mimeographs. . MG ha kd bu RRS oe os ue wee 

Motion Picture Films. . aac Ry rere. 
RS Gc tod dav @)s aw. s, 6s Se 


Natural Science Apparatus...... 
Natural Science Cabinets. 
Oil Color Materials. ... 

Paints and Varnishes..... 


Talking Machines......... 
Telephones..... . 
Temperature Regul: ution 
Terra Cotta. 


Paper. 1 A ee OTN oo oy soni cea coins 
Paper Towels. . vec Bare RTs 5 vusic bs dv ctee ncaa 
REE eee Light Woodworking......... 
|. TS eee ne Leather Work.... Sse 
Pencil Sharpener: Westin seis «hers CUO WHORE ooo cca eee 
RARE Re IE Serr errr Metal Work. . 


Phonogra hs... 


deat Typewriters... ... 
Physical Geogr: ay Supplies. 


Vacuum Cleaning Systems..... 


Re ser ri. le Paks ec. Okt eee ace 
Re ee tee Vises. 
Plaster Casts................. W: agons. spend 


Playground Apps sratus 
Plumbing Fixtures. . . 
Portable Schoolhouses 
Printing Supplies. . . 
Program Clocks............... 
Projection Lanterns... .. 
Raffia and Reed... . 
Record Systems....... 


Wall Burla aps. WaGicwis. oars a0S.4.eC 
WM sc ns 5c hee vay ee 
gers 
Water Color Materials 

Water Pressure Systems 

Water Purifiers...... 

WOOT NEES civ cccccseeees 
Weaving Implements.......... 


Roofing ieee epee Window Shade Adjusters. . 
po Window Ventilators.......... 
EASE Wire Window Guards........ 


Safe Cabinets....... 
Sanitary Appliances 


Woodworking Machinery 
Weaving Yarns............. 


Additional Wants. 
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NOTABLE SUCCESSES 
The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics 


By GEORGE M. PHILIPS, LL.D., Principal, and ROBERT F. ANDERSON, 
Sc. D., Professor of Mathematics, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


Published in 1913, they have been adopted, wholly or in part, by 
cities and towns in twenty-eight states. In New England, these intro- 
ductions number 149, including 61 in Maine alone and all the state con- 
trolled schools; in the Central Atlantic Section, 188, which include over 
100 in Pennsylvania alone; in the West, 162, including 46 in Michigan 
alone. Eleven county adoptions have been secured in four states. 

The State of Indiana has adopted the series for exclusive use for 
five years in all the schools of the state, city and rural. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 
Omission of non-essentials 
Thorough drill in fundamental processes 
Up-to-date problems 
Topical arrangement and even grading . 


Published in a Three-Book and in a Two-Book Series 


The Progressive Music Series 


IT IS DISTINCTIVE BECAUSE: 

Based on sound pedagogical principles. 

Graded scientifically. 

Brim full of the best songs. 

It contains the finest collection of song poetry. 

Every song is purposeful—it has no “padding.”’ 
IT HAS NOTABLE AUTHORSHIP:. 

HORATIO PARKER, Dean, Department of 

Music, Yale University 
OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director, De- 


partment of School Music, Northwestern 
University 
EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE, Supervisor of 
Music, Public Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. OTTO MIESSNER, Director of the De- 
partment of Music, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
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WALSH-SUZZALLO 


ARITHMETICS 


By JOHN H. WALSH 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
and HENRY SUZZALLO 
Professor in Teachers College, Columbia University 





HIS is the first Arithmetic to complete the essentials in 

six school years. It is the first to meet the fact that a 

large percentage of children never reach the seventh 
school grade. 


It is the first Arithmetic devised for use in the present 
and coming movement to articulate the elementary schools 
with Intermediate Schools, Junior High Schools, Industrial 
Continuation Schools, etc., at the end of the sixth school year. 


These books give in six years that absolutely essential 
basis in Arithmetic which the pupil cannot get without a 
teacher, and which is necessary for him to have if he is to ad- 
vance by himself after leaving school. 


The work of the earlier grades emphasizes thoroness of 
command over fundamental processes by means of special 
devices for getting children to habituate mechanical work 
quickly by repetition without variation. The work of the 
higher grades, more particularly the seventh and eighth, em- 
phasizes social and economic applications. 


Two Book Series—Fundamental Processes, 36 cents. 
Practical Applications, 65 cents. 
Fundamental Processes, 36 cents. 


Essentials, 40 cents. 
Business and Industrial Practice, 48 cents. 


Three Book Series 
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If you believe in efficiency 


Thompson’s 


the new system of instruction which is attract- 
ing attention from teachers the country over. 
Designed particularly to increase the efficiency 
of the American schoolroom, the value of this 
labor-saving device is threefold: — 

It teaches the pupil the fundamental facts of his im- 


portant school subjects: 
geography. 


arithmetic, grammar, and 


It gives the teacher a means of testing accurately the 
pupil’s knowledge of these facts. 


It furnishes the superintendent with an illuminating 
gauge of the efficiency of the work in his schools. 


Have you made the test for efficiency? In 
writing for sample sheets and full information, 
address the nearest office of 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New York 
Dallas 


London 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Columbus 








and Hygiene 


O’SHEA and KELLOGG 


I. Health Habits 

Health and Cleanliness 
The Body in Health 
Making the Most of Life 


Establish the child early in the right 


habits of health 


For Further Information Regarding This New Series, Write 


The Macmillan Company 


CHICAGO 


PRAIRIE AVE. AND TWENTY-FIFTH ST., 
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A GRADUATION QUESTION FOR SCHOOL BOARDS. 
“Has the School Helped Us to Make a Wise Choice ?”’ 








THE RELATION BETWEEN THE SUPERINTENDENT AND 
THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Prof. A. W. Anthony, Bates College, Member of School Committee, Lewiston, Me. 


The school committee is the legislative body 
of the public school system. It lays plans. The 
superintendent is the executive officer of the 
school committee. He either executes the plans 
in person, or sees that they are executed by 
others. The functions of the two are widely 
distinct, yet the relation between the two is 
most intimate and vital. Each is indispensable 
to the other. Theoretically the school committee 
has no direct contact with the schools; it has no 
means of performing its own decrees; for the 
school committee is not a continuing body. 
There is no school committee when the commit- 
tee is not in session. There are individuals who 
have been elected to serve on a school commit- 
tee: they are called in common speech “mem- 
bers” of the school committee or of the school 
board; but such election and membership gives 
them no power over the schools or school inter- 
ests any more than any private citizen enjoys, 
save only when the committee is in session. As 
soon as the committee adjourns the members of 
it are all private citizens like any other private 
citizens. 

I am a member of the school committee of 
Lewiston, but what authority or power have I 
over any teacher, or any pupil, or any janitor, 
or any building belonging to Lewiston’s public 
schools? None whatever, as an individual. The 
committee, however, has complete authority ana 
power, within the terms of the law, whenever it 
is in session, and observes the rules of its or- 
ganization and existence. I may combine in the 
committee with the other members and have my 
share of influence; but when I am alone, out of 
the meeting, away from the others, I have no 
more power or authority than any other citizen. 
I have been elected as a committeeman and 
nothing else, and the committeeman has no 


power. It is only the committee which has 
power. Mark this, and do not forget the dis- 
tinction. 


If you will read the statutes of the state, you 
will find many things said about the committee, 
many powers defined, many duties and preroga- 
tives described; but you will not find that the 
law clothes the single member, as president, 
chairman, secretary, or private, with any power, 
any duty, of any prerogative whatever. The 
ecommitteeman has no legislative functions, save 
only when he is joined with his associates in 
duly assembled meeting, and he has no executive 
functions, save only as they may be prescribed 
by the direct vote for a specific task and for a 
limited time; for he may be made a special 
committee, either by himself or with others, for 
the performance of some special piece of work, 
and he may have assigned to him in the dis- 
charge of these clearly prescribed duties, some 
discretionary power; but the limits of discre- 
tion are always fixed, even if they are not pre- 
cisely stated. By law he can have no power 
and no right to exercise his discretion, save as 
the power and right are conferred upon him for 
a specific task and for a limited period by the 
committee. The whole committee is the source 
of authority and power, and it has no right to 
divest itself of its authority and power, even to 
some of its own members. It can delegate to 
its members and even to others the task of exe- 
cuting its wishes, but the committee is the leg- 
islative body and it cannot step down and out; 
its responsibilities are not scattered, they can- 
not be dissipated, and they cannot be trans- 
ferred. 

One reason why a composite body, like a 
board, or a committee, has existence only when 
it is in session becomes apparent, if we recall 
the fact that a committee is not a mere collec- 
tion of individuals, but a new social organism, 
in which each individual, becoming lost himself, 
acts upon and influences every other individual 
some more and some less, but each according to 
the force of his own personality. An illustra- 
tion from physics will aid in making plain what 
I mean. Two farces, moving from different 


directions and meeting at any angle, other than 
one of 180 degrees—when they will be in direct 
opposition and will nullify each other, if equal— 
will not continue as distinct forces, each in its 
own original direction, but will combine to form 
a new force, moving in a new direction between 
the two directions previously pursued. Neither 
survives alone; both are represented in the new 
resultant force; each contributes its full energy 
to the new combination. 

So with a committee, or any composite body, 
composed of two or more. Every man on it 
should give his thought and judgment, his plans 
and ideals, be they few or many, weak or strong, 
high or low, to the general decision, and no one 
member of the committee should expect his view 
to prevail to the exclusion of the views of the 
other members of the committee. If one man, 
be he president, chairman, secretary, or other 
member, had either the disposition or the power 
to impose his view upon the whole committee, 
then the committee might just as well cease to 
be, for that man would be the committee. When 
Smith, Jones and Brown unite in a committee, 
then the deeds of the committee and the report 
of the committee should represent neither 
Smith, Jones nor Brown singly, but all of them 
collectively and be a joint product to which 
neither would put his name singly, but which 
fairly represents them all as a committee. No 
committee can reach its own modified and com- 
posite and representative conclusions unless it 
meets in open session, with every member pres- 
ent and every member exerting his full influ- 
ence in the free expression of his honest opinion 
and convictions. 

What I have thus far said is, I am satisfied, 
not only good law, but also good common sense 
for a people who love the principles of democ- 
racy. It were well, if all members of our Amer- 
ican city governments remembered that they 
were mere private citizens when the government 
itself was not in session, and if all legislators 
understood that when the legislature is not in 
session, they themselves were mere private citi- 
zens. The legislative chamber is not the execu- 
tive officer: and the legislative chamber has no 
existence, save when it is in session, according 
to the laws, or the rules, governing it, with its 
quorum, ready as a body to deliberate and act. 
This fact is so important that it cannot be too 
strongly stated and emphasized. The board is 
the board, and no one else, nothing else, can take 
its place. 

The superintendent is elected by the board, 
and the statutes prescribe that he shall be elected 
annually, excepting in the ease of a union of 
towns, supporting one superintendent, in which 
case he may be elected for a period of not more 
than five years. The superintendent is, accord- 
ing to statute, the secretary of the school com- 
mittee; he must attend all meetings, he may 
speak upon the subjects under consideration, but 
he cannot vote. He is the executive officer of 
the committee. When the committee adjourns, 
there is no committee; its members are all pri- 
vate citizens; but adjournment does not affect 
the superintendent. He is superintendent still. 
Indeed, he is more of a superintendent when the 
committee is not in session. As the committee 
lays aside its powers and prerogatives, the super- 
intendent takes them up. He is permanent; he 
executes what the committee has decreed; he 
acts for the committee, speaks for the commit- 
tee, represents the committee, when the commit- 
tee is not in session. He is not the committee, 
for he cannot deliberate and decide for the com- 
mittee. He is not a legislative officer at all; 
he is purely executive. If he exercises his judg- 
ment and discretion in any matters, it is be- 
cause by the laws of the state, or by the rules, 
or the votes of the committee he is authorized 
so to do, upon certain specified matters. But he 
is an executive pure and simple, it is his duty 
to execute the decisions of the committee where 
they have been expressed by duly registered 

10 


votes and entered upon the records. He has no 
right to take directions from any individual 
member of the committee, president or other 
person, for an individual member has no right 
to give directions in regard to any matter per- 
taining to the schools. The superintendent has 
no right to go around to member after member 
of the committee, even if he goes to them all, 
and receives from each one the same reply, and 
gets instructions which shall govern his actions, 
Even all the members of the committee indi- 
vidually do not constitute the committee only 
when it is in session; and only when it is in 
session should the superintendent consult the 
committee and seek instructions. 


That the committee is the deliberate body and 
the superintendent the executive officer, is made 
plain in the laws of the state. The committee 
may elect, or appoint the teachers and fix their 
compensation; but the superintendent employs 
them. The committee determines upon erecting 
or reconstructing buildings, but it may entrust 
to the superintendent, or to a special commit- 
tee, the power and the duty of carrying out its 
plans. The committee must determine whether 
the necessity of conveying pupils exists, but the 
superintendent procures conveyance, when it has 
been decided upon. In the supervision of teach- 
ers and in the treatment of pupils, as to admis- 
sion, promotion, and discipline, the superintend- 
ent may have powers conferred upon him by the 
Statutes but it is always in conjunction with 
the committee. 

It is well for the committee to remember that, 
if it decides to buy so much coal of such a 
dealer at such a price, yet after all it is the 
superintendent who should do the actual pur- 
chasing. He is the agent of the board for the 
performance of all the tasks in the sphere of 
school administration, which’ the committee may 
decree. The committee is not a business body; 
the superintendent is its business agent. The 
committee is not an administrative body, the 
superintendent is its administrative agent. The 
committee is not elected to do, but to decree. 
The superintendent is not appointed to decree, 
but to do. The committeemen are to do some- 
thing else for their living: the superintendent 
is to do nothing else for his living. Being on 
the committee is a mere incident with the com- 
mitteeman; he does not give all his time to it. 
Being superintendent is the one and only thing 
with the superintendent; he should give all his 
time to it, and have no other business concerns 
or professional cares. 

The committeeman is supposed to be elected 
because of his impartiality in publie spirit, and 
his judicial turn of mind, which will enable him 
to pass sound judgment upon a great variety of 
questions which may arise pertaining to the 
publie schools, questions of construction, repairs, 
sanitation, heating, ventilation, fire escapes, 
health, seating—questions pertaining to courses 
of study, textbooks, matters of discipline, re- 
wards, prizes, diplomas, exercises; the selection 
and pay of teachers, janitors, truant officers, 
prescribing their duties and privileges;—and a 
multitude of importamt and oftentimes perplex- 
ing matters. The superintendent is selected be- 
cause he is regarded as an expert in all these 
matters; by training and experience he is looked 
upon as having accumulated a mass of technical 
knowledge concerning all these important edu- 
cational subjects, about which even the best of 
the school committeemen may know little or 
nothing. Yet notwithstanding all his technical 
knowledge the superintendent is not put in con- 
trol of the schools. He is still the agent of the 
committee. He may instruct the committee; 
he should; he may impart information; he 
should. He should make recommendations and 
bring all of his superior knowledge and expert 
training to the service of the schools and to the 
assistance of the committee, yet he is not to 
supersede the committee; he is still the commit- 

(Concluded on Page 70) 
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HOW TO DETERMINE THE EFFICIENCY OF A SCHOOL OR 


William H. 


There are some ways, sometimes used, in 
which the efficiency of a school or a school sys- 
tem cannot be determined. 

There are some ways in which the efficiency 
of a school may be determined with an approach 
to accuracy and without the assistance and 
without the retardation of time-wasting, energy- 
destroying statistical research. 

There may be ways in which so-called scien- 
tific surveys or investigations, when stripped of 
past and present absurdities, will help in deter- 
mining efficiency. 

In what dees the efficiency of a school con- 
sist? We might take any of the classic defini- 
tions of education and say that that school is 
eficient which substantially fulfils the purposes 
expressed in the definition. I choose Milton’s: 
“T call a complete and generous education that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully, 
and magnanimously all the offices, both public 
and private, of peace and war.” Any school 
which trains its pupils as far as a school may, 
to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices, both publie and private, of peace 
and war, as far as the natural endowment of 
each pupil will permit, is an efficient school. 

You will notice that I have inserted two con- 
ditions—“as far as a school may” and “as far as 
the natural endowments of each pupil will per- 
mit.” The first condition—“as far as a school 
may”—is inserted because the school is only 
one of many educative influences. The home, 
the church, the press, social intereourse of all 
kinds from the gutter to the church, all have, 
for weal or for woe, their educative influences. 
Who, for instance, has not seen the boy strug- 
gling against, and finally overcome by, the in- 
fluence of a lazy-dissolute father? Who has not 
seen the girl follow the lead of a weak, flighty, 
slave-to-fashion mother? And who does not 
know of children who have been saved by one 
parent in spite of the other, or by a teacher in 
spite of both? No, the school cannot assume, 
and should not he charged with, the entire 
responsibility of training men and women to 
perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices, public and private, of peace and 
war. Too often the home and environment are 
fighting against the school for nineteen out of 
the twenty-four hours of the day. 

What the school may be held responsible for 
is the teaching, in a thoro manner, as far as 
the school goes, of the tools and rudiments of 
knowledge, the training of the eye to accuracy 
and the hand to skill, the implanting of ideas 
and ideals, and, in the process, the engendering 
of good habits of thought, action, and speech. 
For all these acquisitions and powers are neces- 
sary to render a man capable of performing 
justly, skillfully, and magnanimously the of- 
fices, public and private, of peace and war. 
When the school fails, it is often because the 
opposing forces are too strong. When the 
school succeeds, it is seldom entitled to all the 
credit; other forces in home, church, press, and 
society have been at work. 

The second condition of efficiency is “as far 
as the natural endowment of each pupil will 
permit.” Poverty and its effects weaken the 
brains and bodies of some. Laziness, springing 
from wealth, or the foolish indulgence of par- 
ents, impairs the energy of others. Heredity 
endows some with small, some with large, brain 
power. It is not possible, therefore, to train 
all children to the same pitch of efficiency. The 
school cannot be held responsible for teaching 
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all children to spell equally well or to speak 
equally well, or to write prose and poetry equally 
well. The thing is not possible. If all children 
ean perform the school arts to the best of their 
ability, it is all anyone has a right to expect. 
When I read that, in one of the older eastern 
cities, after shedding lakes of ink and using 
untold reams of paper, and consuming the time 
of unnumbered teachers in administering and 
scoring the Courtis standard tests in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division, the 
learned director reached the conclusion that 
“twenty-nine per cent of the pupils of the eighth 
grade could exchange places with a like number 
of pupils in the fourth grade, without changing, 
in the slightest, the arithmetic ability in the 
fundamental operations of either class as a 
class,” I am inclined to exclaim: “My dear sir, 
what do you expect? That all the children in 
a grade would show equal ability in adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and dividing? Any 
teacher of experience could have told you that 
they would not. You should have known it 
yourself. One flash of Horace Mann’s insight 
would be worth a thousand miles of your sta- 
tistics.” 

From these two conditions—that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to segregate the influence of 
the school, the home, the church, and society, 
end that children vary enormously in ability, it 
follows that there is no absolute test of teachers’ 
work: at least, none has yet been discovered. 
Tt follows. too, that statisties that do not take 
account of the variations in children are mis- 
leading. 

It will not do, however, to press this argument 
too far. Tt may be made to palliate inefficiency. 
For instance: There are two myths that possess 
most people’s minds about education, and, of 
course, teachers are not exempt from the delu- 
sions. One delusion is that pupils who come 
from poor homes or poor districts in a city can- 
not do as good school work or as much school 
work as punils who come from rich homes or 
well-to-do districts. The other delusion is that 
children brought up in the country have strong- 
er bodies and better brains than those brought 
up in cities. Both myths are delusions and 
snares. They have often been offered by teach- 
ers as excuses for inferior work, and they have 
often led to impairing the efficiency of both 
country boys and city boys. 

The only conclusions we can reach is that 
efficiency is a relative term and that the degree 
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of efficiency is often determined by conditions 
which it passes the art of man altogether to 
change or to remove. 

But even this is not all. The argument for 
the statistical measurement of children’s attain- 
ments by standards and fixed tests is only an 
argument from analogy, which is never conclu- 
sive, and, in this case, the analogy is actually 
false. One of its most noted advocates states 
the argument in this way: “Where the material 
that is acted upon by the labor processes passes 
thru a number of progressive stages on its way 
from the raw material to the ultimate product, 
definite qualitative and quantitative stand- 
ards must be determined for the product at 
each of these stages.” He illustrates this prin- 
ciple, doubtless true enough for inanimate 
things, from the processes of manufacturing a 
steel rail. “Education,” he asserts, “is a shaping 
process as much as the manufacture of steel 
rails: the personality is to be shaped and fash- 
ioned into desirable forms.” In biology he ad- 
mits that a new factor enters—the factor of 
growth. “Man,” he continues, “must set up 
standards and arbitrarily control conditions 
even here, in order that, with the aid of growth 
processes, he may secure the full possible pro- 
duct.” And then he triumphantly concludes: 
“In education it is the same.” 

Those of you who have read Sir Conan Doyle’s 
new Sherlock Holmes story, will recall that the 
two official detectives engaged on a mysterious 
murder case, were thrown off the track by fail- 
ing to take account of the absence of one of a 
pair of dumbbells from a gentleman’s study. 
Just so our zealous friends, the statistical-stand- 
ard-seale-test advocates, have been thrown off 
the track by failing to take account of one little 
word in the major premise of their analogy— 
the little word “ultimate” in the phrase “The 
ultimate product.” The child of fourteen, or 
sixteen, or eighteen, or even twenty-two, when 
he obtains the B. A. degree, is not an ultimate 
product. The man, the man in actual life, with 
all its temptations, cruelties, miseries, happi- 
nesses, is the ultimate product. And for him 
the supreme test is: Can he “perform justly, 
skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices, 
both public and private, of peace and war?” 
And, who, even of the most successful of men, 
ean tell what parts of his character are due ~o 
the school, or to the mother who led him, or to 
the father who drove him, or to the pastor who 
preached at him, or to the teacher who guided 
him by still waters and thru green pastures? 
The work in season that started him in the 
right direction is often hard to trace. It never 
reveals itself to the statistician. The forces of 
culture are like the wind that “bloweth where 
it listeth and thou hearest the sound thereof 
but canst not tell whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth.” The analogy has the fault of all 
weak analogies—it ignores the chief differences 
between the things compared. It loses sight 
of the fact that the steel rail is an ultimate 
product, while the child is not an ultimate pro- 
duct. The ultimate product in humanity is the 
resultant of a play of many and ever-changing 
forces. 

Our good friends, the statistical professors of 
education, would do well to try their theories 
on the work of their college and. university 
colleagues before applying them to the common 
schools. The college or university student is 
more nearly an ultimate product than is a 
sixth-vear child. How would it do to determine 
the efficiency of college teaching by grading the 
juniors according to their ability to solve six 
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problems in the differential calculus in twelve 
minutes, or to estimate the English composi- 
tions of seniors on a scale graduated from the 
style of William H. Allen up to the style of 
Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard. Imagination 
pales before the attempt to picture the howls of 
horror raised by the ordinarily peaceful and 
placid professors. When the university profes- 
sors ‘make good” in their own field, we shall 
welcome them into ours. 

There are still other ways in which the effi- 
ciency of a school or a school system cannot be 
determined. One of these is by the clamor of 
businessmen, merchants, engineers, department 
store foremen, and the like, who never leave off 
the outery that the children who now seek em- 
ployment cannot or will not work—cannot do 
anything right. They forget that a difference in 
environment almost invariably throws an adult, 
much more a child, out of his bearings and 
paralyzes his brain. They have never learned 
the lesson of Addison’s failure in writing his 
first official letter as secretary of state, the les- 
son of Frederick the Great’s running away from 
his first battle, the lesson of Disraeli’s being 
laughed down in his first House of Commons 
speech. They do not realize that the artificial 
motivation of the schoolroom is as different as 
day from night from the responsibility that 
weighs upon the boy who fears that a false move 
may lose him his first job. The inhumanity of 
foremen makes countless children mourn. The 
teacher is little to be envied who allows his 
efficiency to be measured by the criticisms con- 
ceived in selfishness and brought forth in ignor- 
ance. He should realize the everlasting truth 
of William James’ profound words: “Let no 
youth have any anxiety about the upshot of his 
education, whatever the line of it may be. If he 
keep faithfully busy each hour of the working 
day—he can, with perfect certainty, count on 
waking up some fine morning to find himself 
one of the competent ones of his generation.” 

Not quite so bad, but almost, is the criticism 
of the so-called expert who measures everything 
in a school by its accord with some pet theory 
of his own as to school or class management or 
some method of teaching which he is vain 
enough to imagine he invented. One expert 
tells us that the efficiency of a high school is to 
be rated in accordance with the extent to which 
students are permitted to select their own stud- 
ies, as if the history of education and the his- 
tery of men had nothing to teach us. Another 
so-called expert tells us that, unless each lesson 
reveals in the children motivation, initiative, 
organization, and choice, the instruction is poor. 

The argument, as recently stated by one of 
the foremost advocates of the theory, is this: 

The principal purposes for which instruction 
is given should form the viewpoint or basis 
from which instruction should be judged. 

The principal purposes for which instruction 
is given are mental discipline and knowledge. 

A mind is well disciplined in any subject to 
the extent that it has secured control over the 
proper methed of procedure in that subject. 
Hence, the best test of mental discipline is by 
testing control of method of study. Knowledge 
ean likewise be tested by testing the method 
by which it is secured. 

The argument is abbreviated but it is sub- 
stantially in the words of the expert. 

One or two familiar illustrations will reveal 
the weakness of the argument. In the first 
place, no one of authority, except this expert, 
would accept his definition of mental discipline 
as the extent to which the mind has secured 
control over the proper procedure in any sub- 
ject. The philosopher and the man in the 
street would equally reject this definition and 
would assert that “mental discipline is the abil- 
ity to transfer power from a field in which 
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functioning has taken place to a field more or 
less like it, in which functioning has not taken 
place.” And I believe we shall continue to esti- 
mate a person’s knowledge of a subject, not by 
the way he acquired his knowledge, but by its 
amount and its accuracy. If a child, for in- 
stance, can find the interest upon a given amount 
of money for a given time, and at a given rate, 
we shall continue to believe that he offers in- 
contestable evidence of knowledge of the topic 
“interest” in arithmetic. Our belief will be 
quite unshaken by any amount of evidence that 
the method by which he acquired his knowledge 
was faulty. The military tacticians of the 
eighteenth century, who went down like nine- 
pins before Napoleon consoled themselves with 
the thought that they had made war by correct 
methods. The illustrious physician in “Gil 
Blas,” who killed all his patients by surfeiting 
them with hot water and bleeding them to death, 
never ceased to vaunt the validity of his meth- 
ods. Experts may assure us that the proof of 
the pudding is the method of making. As plain, 
practical people, we shall continue to feel as- 
sured that the real test is the eating of it. 

Like all enthusiastic reformers, our expert 
claims too much for his plans. To follow ap- 
proved methods of teaching or studying does 
not necessarily result either in mental discipline 
or in knowledge. It only raises the presump- 
tion that knowledge and mental discipline will 
result. A sarcastic word, a harsh look, a cruel 
act may, in the case of a child, destroy the 
effects of the best methods of teaching ever 
invented. 

In like manner, we must discount the crit- 
icism of those who have some new-fangled idea 
to introduce into the schools. These new doc- 
trines usually run a regular course and that 
course involves three stages. In the first stage, 
everything hitherto done in the schools is wrong. 
In the second stage, if the new theory receives 
any popular support, everything will be well; 








A Tribute to Woman 


accurately measured by the estimation in 

which women are held, then the progress 
and wisdom of a municipality may be cor- 
rectly calculated by the number of women 
holding positions of trust and honor. I 
believe that the future development and the 
moral and material uplift of all cities would 
be greatly promoted if more of our competent 
and sensible women could officially partici- 
pate in the management and execution of 
the city’s affairs. 


There are in every community plenty of 
splendid women who are eminently qualified 
to fill with dignity and ability any position 
to which they may be called. I have more 
than once expressed my profound satisfac- 
tion and my cordial acquiescence in the ap- 
pointment of a woman to the Board of 
Education. My estimation of woman is 
based largely upon the esteem and the af- 
fectionate regard in which I hold my personal 
friends, and my knowledge of the efficiency 
and worth of the women who teach in the 
public schools. 


It is true, as has been said, there is no time 
in the life of a man when he is not dependent 
upon woman. In infancy and old age he is 
dependent upon her tenderness and care,— 
in middle life she is his inspiration and help. 
What is true of individuals is true of com- 
munities also. Whether it be in the beauti- 
fying of a city, the upbuilding of schools or 
hospitals, the alleviation of suffering, the 
people’s pleasure or the betterment of con- 
ditions generally, seldom is any genuine 
progress made or permanent good achieved 
without the help and co-operation of women. 


M. R. F. McCARTHY, 
President of the Board of Education, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


1. the civilization of a country can be 
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the new subject or the new method is a panacea 
that will cure all educational ills. In the third 
stage, the practical teachers have divested the 
new theory of its superfluous trappings, have 
swept away the preposterous claims of its advo- 
cates, and have discovered and used whatever 
small kernel of truth it contains or conceals, 
So it was in the case of manual training. So it 
was with correlation. So it was with vocational 
training, tho the third stage is not yet quite 
reached. And so, doubtless, it will be with the 
standard-test, scale-statistical plan of determin- 
ing school efficiency. 

Before attempting to foretell the final evolu- 
tion of the standard-test-scale-statistical plan, | 
would point out that, without the aid of sta- 
tistics, there are certain conditions of school 
work which, when present, raise a strong pre- 
sumption of efficiency; and, when absent, raise 
an almost equally strong presumption of ineffi- 
ciency. Some of these conditions are: 

1. The school authorities should control the 
use of school moneys and should not be subject 
te the political officers of city, county, or state. 

2. The board of education should be the 
supreme authority in a school system, but it 
should not operate the system. Its function is 
to act as a brake on school officers who are too 
radical in their changes, to spur on those who 
are indolent, to get rid of those who do not 
“make good,” and to pass judgment on educa- 
tional policies. 

3. There should be ample and efficient op- 
portunities for training teachers, not only neo- 
phytes, but those in the service. 

4. Teachers should be paid such salaries that 
they can live in a way befitting their high call- 


ing and take advantage of opportunities for 


self-improvement. 


5. There should be prevalent among the 


teachers a high ideal of professional ethics. 

6. In the schools all work of a routine nature 
should be one in a fixed order. 

7. In work that admits of continuous pro- 
gress, superintendents and principals should 
contribute their share of enthusiasm, skill, and 
knowledge, and they should elicit the skill, the 
enthusiasm, and the initiative of teachers. 

8. Teachers should be familiar with and 
should practice the most approved methods of 
teaching. 

9. The physical health and strength of chil- 
dren should improve as they proceed thru the 
grades. 

10. There should be definite standards of at- 
tainment for all subjects of study in all grades, 
but particularly in the highest grades, kept con- 
stantly before the minds of both teachers and 
pupils. 

11. The leading motif of the school should 
be hard, earnest work to conquer difficulties 
and the atmosphere should be one of joy over 
difficulties conquered. 

12. The subjects of study or the pursuits 
should never be so numerous as to dissipate 
energy instead of cultivating the habit of con- 
centration. 

13. There should be adequate means of test- 
ing results. What do the children know? What 
can the children do? Are they improving in 
physical vigor and endurance? Are they acquir- 
ing the school habits? Are they improving in 
the power of concentrating attention? Are they 
habituated to careful reflection on the day’s 
work ? 

If these phenomena appear in the school, there 
is a strong presumption of efficiency. 

Our friends of the standard-test, scale-statis- 
tical theory believe that they can determine the 
results, at least of instruction, with an accuracy 
which, if we are to believe them, is practically 


(Continued on Page.73) 
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The Northern Illinois State Normal School, De Kalb, IIl. © Sturtz Studio. 


BEAUTIFY THE SCHOOL GROUND 


Within the last few years the school boy has 
learned that there are some things about our 
school buildings and grounds that he ought to 
respect and take an interest in. Until the pupils 
—and teacher—come to appreciate better sur- 
roundings and acquire a love for neatness and 
beauty very little can be accomplished. This 
is especially true of the country school. Public 
sentiment will make the school ground a place 
to be remembered for its beauty or to be ever 
suggestive of the public’s indifference of the 
school environs. 

Did you ever stop to think that the school 
children spend almost one-half of their waking 
hours in the schoolroom? This is the most crit- 
ical time of their lives. Impressions made now 
will influence them during their whole life. 
The schoolrooms are tastefully painted, hung 
with beautiful pictures; what a contrast to the 
grounds. Upon leaving the building the chil- 
dren find nothing to interest them, the grounds 
are not improved in any way, what trees there 
are never receive any care, the whole outlook 
repels where it ought to attract. 

The school ground should be as well cared for 
as the interior of the building, it should be 
planted with flowers, shrubs, trees and vines to 
make it attractive. And why not begin now? 
Putting it off until later never plants a flower 
or vine. There are two planting seasons each 
year ne in the spring and one in the fall. 
Plant whether there is an Arbor Day program 


or not. The thing to do is to plant, not plan 


quite all the time. If the plants are destroyed 
plant again and again until some become estab- 
lished. After awhile the public will appreciate 


the effort and lend some assistance. 


If the grounds are so small there is no room 
to plant many trees or shrubs plant flowers along 
the fences and next to the house. 
such as 


Plant vines, 
Wild Grape, Woodbine, Clematis, Bit- 


Note—The author of this article is a landscape gardener of 
any years experience. -'As !gardener’ for the Northern Illinois 
State Normal'School he has given especial attention to the 
beautification of school{grounds.—Fditor. 


Frank K. Balthis 


tersweet, Morning Glory, and Hyacinth Bean 
along the fences, and to hide unsightly out- 
buildings or rubbish which cannot be removed. 
If no money is available many plants may be 
collected in the wild. Some of the most beau- 
tiful things are found in every woodland. What 
is better than the Elder, Black Haw, Thorn 
Apple, Hazel, Wild Smilax, Ferns, Violet, May 
Apple, Columbine, Brown-eyed Susan, Sweet 
William, Aster, Dutchman’s Breeches, etc., etc. ? 
It is not necessary to purchase imported stock 
to be successful because there is no vegetation 
more beautiful than our own, and certainly 
none which will give more satisfaction. In other 
words plant the things you know—the native 
things. There are, of course, many imported 
plants which are perfectly hardy, and valuable 
in the garden scheme, but unless one is familiar 
with them it is far better to confine the list to 
native species. New and untried plants fre- 
quently fail to live up to expectations. 

There are no hard and fast rules to follow in 
Landseape Gardening because the art is a mat- 
ter of taste. A person must have the tempera- 
ment and a knowledge of plants to be able to 
plan intelligently. The great motive is to make 
a picture. It should be nature-like—a natural 
effect. If, however, one is determined to have 
geometrical designs he must go to the other ex- 
treme and be content with straight lines, angles, 
and exactness. If the available space is very 
small it will be necessary to plant along the 
The plan of the 
grounds must be made to conform to the build- 


walks and in the corners. 


ing and its environs because they cannot be 
changed. School buildings are usually erected 
without a thought of ground embellishment. 
Every plant should be placed with some object 
in view, and then only after careful study. The 
kind of plant is not of so much importance as 
the place it will occupy, and its effect on the 
completed picture. Plants scattered here and 
there over the lawn are meaningless except to 
give an idea of the number of individuals there 


are on the place. It is the collection of indi- 
viduals combined which gives the effect so much 
desired. Kemp says, “It is in the proper distrib- 
ution of plants and groups, so as to do away with 
continuity of lines, and blend perceptibly each 
individual object with all the rest, that the high- 
est power of a garden or other scene will re- 
side.” The first care, in designing, should be 
to fill in the angles of the building either by 
using shrubs or other plants. 

Place the tall growing varieties, or fast grow- 
ers, in the rear or background, otherwise they 
will hide the slowgrowing and dwarf varieties, 
which should be placed in the foreground. When 
arranging groups it is desirable to allow the dif- 
ferent kinds to intermingle as the effect will 
be more natural and pleasing. The number of 
plants in a group will depend on whether an im- 
mediate or future effect is desired. If an im- 
mediate effect is wanted the plants may be set 
rather close together, but they should be thinned 
and transplanted to other parts of the grounds 
as soon as it is necessary. Hardy bulbs, such as 
Crocus, Hyacinth, Snowdrop, Tulip, Grape Hya- 
cinth, Lilies, etc., planted in colonies thruout 
the borders give early spring flowers and do not 
need replanting every year. 

The very best place for the flowers, such as 
those found in the woods, or in the fields, is in 
front of the shrubbery. They look much better 
in contrast with the foliage, and are not so 
liable to injury from the children. Tender 
plants, such as the Geranium, Coleus, Agera- 
tum, Heliotrope, Lanatana, Begonia, ete., may 
be used, but perennials are preferable because 
they live year after year without replanting and 
require the minimum of care. Oannas and 
Dahlias may be kept in a cool ce!lar, separated, 
and planted in the spring—they brighten up the 
dark corners. Seeds of annual flowering plants, 
such as the Nasturtium, Everlasting, Sweet 
Alyssum. Aster, Oandytuft, Chrysanthemum, 
Datura, Larkspur, Four O’Clock, Lupinus, Ni- 
gella, Flowering Tobacco, Petunia, Poppy, Rud- 
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A grove of trees with its atmosphere of quiet is always an invitation to the student to 
rest and study. 


beckia, Sensitive Plant, may be sown in the 
open spaces between the shrubs. Seeds of ten- 
der annuals should be started in the hotbed, or 
in boxes in the window. 

The selection of plants for school ground pur- 
poses depends on the kind of a garden one de- 
sires. Varieties chosen especially for flowers 
during the spring season or at Commencement 
when visitors are present give a very delightful 
and pleasing display. Ordinarily lists are of 
little value but the following may be helpful to 
illustrate such a garden: Spiraea Van Houttei, 
Rosa Rugosa, Tamarix, Bechtel’s Flowering 
Crab, Pyrus Floribunda, Forsythia Suspensa, 
Lonicera Tatarica, Lonicera Morrowii, Syringa 
(Lilac), Ligustrum Ibota, Viburnum Opulus, 
Philadelphus Avalanche, Philadelphus Coronar- 
ius, ete. All of these flower during April and 
May, and some extend into June. A number of 
others may be added if Commencement is in 
June, such as Rosa Multiflora, Diervilla Lem- 
onei, Rosa Carolina, etc. A few may be had in 
flower in the autumn, such as Hydrangea, Hy- 
pericum Prolificum, Rosa Rugosa, Hibiscus 
Syriacus, Tamarix Indica, Spiraea -Bumaldi, 
Anthony Waterer if the flowers are removed as 
they fade. 

The accompanying sketch of the Love School 
Grounds, DeKalb County, Illinois, will illus- 
trate the principles of border planting, the open 
center, screening of outbuilding, the school gar- 
den for a small school, and mass planting of 
native shrubs. No attempt has been made to 
offer a finished plan, but the suggestions made 
are all practical and may be followed if desired. 
The writer believes that native shrubs and 
trees should be used in preferente to importa- 
tions as an educational feature of the grounds. 
The school garden and grounds should mean 
more than a place for recreation; both should 
be considered as the out-of-door laboratory. The 
Love School Grounds are unusual in shape as 


they form a junction of two roads running 


northeast and southeast, respectively. A num- 
ber of trees have been planted, but without any 
definite plan. The soft Maple trees should be 
removed as soon as they encroach on the per- 
manent or hard wood kinds. No walks have 
been located in the sketch other than to leave 
openings for a driveway on both sides of the 
grounds. The highway on both sides of the 
grounds should be improved by plantations of 
native shrubs and trees. The cost of the plants 
for the entire planting is about $100, or an 
average of 15 cents each. It will require about 

700 individuals to secure an immediate effect, 

and as the plants become crowded they can be 

readily available for use on the highway. 
Key to Planting Plan. 

. School Building. 

. Out-buildings. 

Pump. The short walk leading to the pump 

might easily be covered with a pergola of 

simple design, and planted with hardy vines, 
such as the Wild Grape and Bittersweet. 

4. School Garden. 

5. Small trees already planted. The center tree 
on the west should be removed to open the 
vista down the road. 

6. Linden (leave). 

7. Hackberry (leave). 

8. Soft Maple (remove). 
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. Cornus stolonifera (Red-osier Dogwood). 
June, July. 
10. Pyrus Coronaria (Wild Crab). May. 
11. Prunus Americana nigra (Canada Plum). 


May. 


12. Viburnum acerifolium (Arrow-wood). June. 

3. Cornus amomum (Silky Dogwood). May, 
June. 

14. Sambucus canadensis (Elderberry). July, 
August. Sambucus Pubens (Red-berried El- 
der). These species should be planted to- 
gether, the Red-berried Elder in front as 


it is a low grower, as the red fruit of the one 
contrasts strongly with the white flowers of 


the other. 

15. Rosa Carolina (Swamp Rose). June to 
August. 

16. Berberis vulgaris (Common Barberry). May, 
June. 


Mas 


. Symphoricarpos vulgaris 


. Ribes aureum 


. Viburnum pubescens 


far” dard 


Sugrestive Planting Plan for the Love District School, De Kalb County, Illinois. 


Viburnum alnifolia (Hobble Bush). May, 
June. 
. Viburnum prunifolia (Black Haw). June. 


. Sorbus arbutifolia (Red Chokeberry). April, 


May. 

. Amorpha fruticosa (False Indigo). May, 
July. 

. Amelanchier oligocarpa (Shadberry). April, 


May. 

(Indian Currant). 
August. Symphoricarpos racemosus (Snow- 
berry). June, September. These two species 
should be planted together as the red fruit 
of the Indian Currant contrasts strongly with 
the white fruit of the Snowberry. 
(Missouri Currant). April, 
May. 

(Downy Viburnum). 
June. 


25. Prunus pumila (Sand Cherry). April, May. 

26. Rhus glabra (Smooth Sumac). June, August. 

27. Rhus glabra laciniata (Cut-leaved Sumac). 

28. Euonymus atropurpureus (Burning Bush). 
June. 

29. Prunus maritima (Beach Plum). April, May. 

30. Amorpha canescens (Lead Plant). April, 
May. 

31. Physocarpus opulifolius (Ninebark). June, 
July. 

32. Rosa setigera (Michigan Rose). June, July. 

33. Calyecanthus floridus (Carolina Allspice). 
May, July. 

34. Viburnum opulus (Highbush Cranberry). 
May, June. 

35. Staphylea trifolia (American Bladder Nut). 


36. Hydrangea 


. Hypericum prolificum 


. Crataegus 


April, May. 
arborescens (Wild Hydrangea). 
June, July. 

Viburnum pubescens (Downy Viburnum). 
(Shrubby St. John’s 
June, September. 
mollis (Scarlet 
Fruits September, October. 


wort). 


Thorn). May. 


. Crataegus Crus-galli (Cockspur Thorn). May, 


June. Fruits October. 


. Hedge of Rosa humilis (Dwarf Wild Rose). 


May, July. 

In front of this hedge is a fine place for 4 
border of annual or perennial flowering 
plants. 

On all sides of the grounds are farm lands. 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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The Accounting System of a Small City District 


H. P. Smith, Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Iowa 


To say that the status of school accounting in 
the average small city is chaotic is to speak 
the truth but mildly indeed. It is safe to 
gssume that few school officials know definitely 
the cost of each department for a month, a 
term, or a year. Nor is this state of affairs 
strange when one considers the situation in its 
entirety. School officials are required to serve 
without pay; and they are not infrequently the 
most abused men in their communities. More- 
over they have business affairs of their own to 
manage, and it is small wonder that the school 
fnances are left to care for themselves as best 
they can. 

Nor is this the only reason for such a situa- 
tion. Until recently school expenditures could 
be grouped roughly under general heads such 
as instruction, maintenance, and equipment. 
Anyone could calculate readily what had been 
spent and how much would be needed for the 
next period. There was no demand for a sci- 
ence of school accounting and no motive for 
any individual’s making a careful, scientific 
analysis of school expenditures. 

But with the development of our complex 
modern organizations in cities large and small 
it is becoming imperative that school funds be 
handled scientifically, that budgets be prepared, 
that skilled accountants analyze the different 
expenditures, and that unit costs be determined. 
In other words, there must be a business side 
of school administration. Many of the larger 
cities have already become conscious of the 
problem involved and have attempted to solve 
it—some by electing an expert business man- 
ager and others by employing a high type of 
business man as full time secretary. The 
smaller cities, handicapped by lack of funds or 
bound by tradition, as a rule have not met the 
issue squarely or indeed may never have be- 
come conscious of their lack of business meth- 
ods. 

Early in the present administration of the 
writer his board, composed entirely of business 
men from retail merchants to officers in a mil- 
lion dollar manufacturing concern, met the issue 
squarely. In a district expending $45,000 an- 
nually and supporting many lines of special 
educational endeavor they found that they were 
using a system (or lack of it) no different 
from that used many years before when the 
expenditures were less than $10,000 a year and 
when the educational field was no broader than 
the ‘Three R’s” and a single high-school course. 
They finally appointed the chairman of the 
finance committee and the writer to investigate 
accounting systems and to report their findings 
and make recommendations. The simp'e sys- 
tem which is here described is the outcome of 
that investigation which covered the literature 
of the subject, the systems used in several cities, 
and the stock forms of a number of publishing 
houses. This accounting system does not fol- 
low in detail any one plan found elsewhere but 
rather attempts to incorporate in as simple a 
plan as possible the details necessary for the 
administration of the affairs of this district. 

The first change effected was in the auditing 
of the bills. It had been noted that bills were 
presented at Board meetings for which no one 
present could vouch, and yet these bills were 
allowed because the business men presenting 
them were known to be honest men. On a few 
occasions bills were paid more than once and 
not infrequently the district failed to realize 
discounts to which it would have been entitled 
by prompt payment. 

It was accordingly planned that one person 
should audit all bills and so arrange them that 


the finance committee and the board could han- 
dle this part of the business quickly and easily. 
Owing to the inadvisability of employing a 
man’s entire time as secretary, the board deter- 
mined to make the superintendent’s office re- 
sponsible for this work. Requisition blanks 
were printed and a supply given to each officer 
authorized to purchase (the secretary, superin- 
tendent and chairman of the supply committee) 
so that all purchases could be duly authorized. 
A carbon copy of each requisition is kept on file 
for reference and comparison. 

A bill head was then provided which bears on 
the face side the conventional ruling and on 
the reverse side the data blanks appearing in 
plate 1. In the event that an individual who 
has no bill head wishes to file a claim, he uses 
this form but when a bill is presented on the 
regular bill head of a firm it is clipped or pasted 
on the face of the district bill head so that all 
claims will have uniform data blanks ecorre- 
sponding to the one illustrated. Before the 
board or committee meets the necessary data 
are entered in these blank spaces. If, for ex- 
ample, a coal bill of $300 is presented, the date 
of filing is noted in the proper spaces on the 
upper part; on the lower part the use is noted, 
if necessary, the fund from which the bill is to 
be paid, and the “distribution”,—in this case 
“Fuel” and also the building to which it is sent. 
The bill is investigated by the superintendent’s 
office and his signature affixed if the claim is 
found to be a just one. 

The bills are listed according to the fund to 
be used in payment before each regular monthly 
meeting and presented to the finance committee 
of the board. The members of the committee 
examine the bills as far as they deem it advis- 
able and approve individually in the spaces 
provided for their signatures. Warrants are 
issued in the usual way for all claims regularly 
allowed and on the top of each bill the date of 
the warrant issued in payment and its numbers 
ere entered. The bills are then fi'ed consecutively 
in a document file and indexed by months and 
numbers, allowing any transaction to be traced 
with ease and dispatch. 

The next step in the deve'opment of the sys- 
tem was the designing of a distribution ledger, 
the pages of which are illustrated in plates 2, 
3, 4, and 5. This is not a loose-leaf book but 
a bound volume small enough to be locked in a 
fourteen-inch safe. The sixty lines to a page 
niake it imperative that a substantially bound 
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volume be used. In working out the details of 
this ledger three things had to be kept con- 
stantly in mind,—the lack of a full-time secre- 
tary or business manager, the reports required 
by the state school laws, and the form of report 
recommended by the N. E. A. “Committee on 
Uniform Records and Blanks.” The first re- 
quired the records to be so simple that an un- 
due amount of time was not required of the 
clerk keeping the books and yet sufficiently de- 
tailed to serve their purpose. The solution of 
this problem as well as of the other two will 
be apparent in the explanations which follow. 

The first page illustrated in plate 2, contains 
a date column, a column marked “To Whom 
Paid”, a third with the caption “For What”, 
and a fourth for the number of the warrant 
issued. The double columns which follow are 
for the receipts and disbursements of the four 
funds which Towa school districts have, viz., 
“Oontingent”, “Teachers”, “Schoolhouse”, and 
“Bond”. Ali except the Schoolhouse are levied 
by the Board of Directors of each district; the 
levy of that fund is authorized by the electors 
at their annual meeting. 

It will be noted that no distribution is made 
of the receipts in each fund. This is due to 
the fact that in the average small Iowa city 
there are very few sources of income aside from 
the amount received from taxation, the semi- 
annual apportionment of the interest on the 
permanent school funds, and tuition paid by 
non-resident pupils and by other districts. A 
small state aid fund paid in semi-annual in- 
stallments for normal training is also received 
by some districts. It is evidunt, then, that a 
refined distribution of receipts would be useless 
under such conditions. Tho this ledger is ap- 
parently designed for disbursements, it is evi- 
dent that it serves equally well for receipts, the 
data being indented an inch and the amount 
placed in the proper column. 

The second page is illustrated in plate 3. It 
is a stub page just wide enough to cover, when 
turned, all of the first page except the four col- 
umns—the explanatory columns—to the left of 
that page. Such an arrangement permits a full 
view of the data concerning any transaction 
including the warrant number, in whatever po- 
sition the stub page may be held. 

The side of the page illustrated in plate 3 
has the distribution of the Teachers’ Fund and 
that of the Schoolhouse Fund. Four divisions 
of the former are made—‘Males”, “Females”, 


Ne. of Order 


191. 


THE INDEPENDENT DISTRICT OF NEWTON 





Agarms 


Independent District of Newton, lowa 


We, the wenderugned Commition on Fi 
mance, hereby certity that we have carefully 
examined the within bill; thal the several 
thems thercot were necessary and proper,and 
were (urnished to the Independent Dastrect of 
Newton, and we recommend that same be 


paid and warrant drawn as indwated below 


For what used 


Plate i. Obverse and reverse of the billhead used by the Newton School Board 
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Plate 2. 









Plate 3. 


“Supplies” (Supply Teachers), and “Other Pur- 
poses”. In a larger district where supervising 
principals are employed and where special sub- 
jects are handled by people who give their time 
entirely to supervision a finer distribution 
would be imperative. In a situation, however, 
where the supervisors and all of the principals 
teach and where the superintendent is the only 
member of the corps who devotes his entire 
time to supervision such a distinction would be 
without point. A division is made between 
“males” and “females” because the reports re- 
quired in this state insist upon such a distinc- 
tion. 

The Schoolhouse Fund appearing on the same 
side of the page is distributed into “Buildings 
and Sites”, “Equipment”, “Interest and Bonds”, 
and “Other Purposes”. Here again these divi- 
sions are adequate for the needs of this district. 

The other side of this stub page is shown in 
plate 4. It contains the columns of the “Bond 
Fund Distribution” and several columns of the 
“Oontingent Fund Distribution”. The remain- 
der of the “Contingent Fund Distribution” is 
shown in plate 5, this page being so arranged 
that when the stub page is turned the data con- 
cerning the orders and the entire “Contingent 
Fund Distribution” are visible. 

The Contingent Fund is separated into the 
following divisions: “Janitors, Labor and Jan- 
itors’ Supplies”; “Fuel”; “Water, Gas and 
Electricity”; “Textbooks”; “Telephone, Tele- 
graph and Transportation”; “Manual Train- 
ing”; “Domestic Science”; “Printing, Station- 
ery and General Supplies”; “Repairs”; “Library 
and Supplementary Books”; “Insurance and 
Special Tax”; “Board of Education Offices”; 
and “Other Purposes” with three blank columns, 
one of which already has been given to “Equip- 
ment”. These distributions have been deter- 
mined by the needs of the local situation. For 
example, this city owns the water, the gas, and 
the power and light plants; consequently all 
bills for light, power, gas and water are paid 
to the city and they are always lumped to- 
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on any one line across the page must equal the 
sum of the items in the “Paid” columns of the 
funds on the first page. Again, the sum of the 
footings of the “Contingent Fund Distriby- 
tion” will be found to equal the footing of the 
“Paid” column on the first page. This insures 
accuracy at all times as far as making distribu- 
tions is concerned. (It does not, of course, pre- 
clude the possibility of placing an amount in 
the wrong column but the entry must be on 
the right line and the total of the amounts 
must be correct.) 

It is an easy matter to determine the exact 
amount spent for any one item as Domestic 
Science between any two dates within the fiscal 
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Plate 5 


gether. Again a distinction is made between 
general school supplies and janitors’ supplies for 
reasons that might not be valid elsewhere. 

Finally, a distribution is made by buildings 
so that it is possible to determine between any 
two dates what each building has cost for main- 
tenance, repairs, and equipment. In the matter 
of school supplies, however, such as paper, pens, 
towels, etc., no attempt is made to apportion 
their cost to the several buildings until the 
close of the year. These supplies are all han- 
djed from a central depository and are often not 
wholly distributed to the buildings until many 
months after the bills for them have been paid. 
But at the close of the year the exact cost of 
each building for all purposes is determined. 
From the figures thus secured the per capita 
ecst is easily figured. 

Two facts are apparent at once: 
the total distributions of any one fund must 
equal the sum of the “Paid” column for that 
fund on the first page. For example, the sum 
of all the distributions in the “Contingent 
Fund Distribution”, including the amounts 


the sum of 


brought forward, equals the sum of the “Paid” 
column of the Contingent Fund on plate 2. The 
second point is that the sum of the distribu- 
tions of the four funds (the “Distribution by 
Buildings” 


is not included in this statement) 


year (June 30 to June 30) by subtracting the 
footings of the earlier date from the footings 
of the later date. These footings carried for- 
ward from page to page during the year will 
show the total amount spent for each item to 
date. 

This ledger makes the filing of reports re 
quired by the state laws an easy matter. The 
secretary must incorporate each month in his 
minutes an exact statement of the receipts and 
disbursements together with the balance in each 
fund at the time of the report. Once a yeur he 
must make an annual financial report for pub- 
lication. This ledger enables him to list the 
disbursements in detail as well as the receipts. 
The treasurer must also make an annual report 
at the close of the fiscal year. This he is en 
abled to do thru the as shown by the 
distribution ledger. 


items 


From the items there carried the annual re 
port of the officers of the Board may be made 
in accordance with the recommendations of the 
N. E. A. “Committee on Uniform Records and 
Reports”. It should be stated, however, that 
the “Abridged City Schedule” with half the 
classifications of the “Standard City Schedule” 
covers adequately the fiscal transactions of the 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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The Legality of Incidental Fees of Public Schools 


Harry R. Trusler, A. M., LL. B., Professor of Law, University of Florida 


That private educational institutions are 
legally collecting incidental fees for certain 
purposes furnishes little argument that public 
schools may do likewise. As Judge Norton has 
said: “A person teaching a private school may 
say upon what terms he or she will accept 
scholars. This would be a matter of contract, 
and no one has a right to send a scholar to such 
a school except on the terms prescribed by those 
who teach it” (27 Am. Rep. 343). An incidental 
fee of an unincorporated private school can be 
illegal only because it is a breach of its con- 
tract with a pupil. If the school is incorporated, 
however, the fee also may be illegal, because it is 
violative of its charter granted by the state. 
Such cases, as a matter of fact, will occur rare- 
ly; but if they do, in addition to the remedies 
of damages, mandamus, or injunction available 
te the complaining student, the state itself may 
by quo warranto oust the corporation of power 
to exact the illegal charge, or in aggravated 
eases dissolve it altogether. 

Since private educational institutions have 
larger powers to collect incidental fees than 
public schools, it is important to remember that 
the fact that an institution of learning receives 
aid from the state does not of itself make it a 
public corporation (Note 29 L. R. A. 380). It 
has been held, for example, that the University 
of Maryland has none of the characteristics of 
a public corporation, because the state was not 
the founder of it, but merely gave it capacity 
to acquire and hold property, and that its private 
character was not affected by subsequent en- 
dowment by the state (31 Am. Dec. 72). Such 
an institution, in consequence, has the same 
powers as any ordinary private school to collect 
incidental fees, unless they are repugnant to 
the conditions to which it assented in accepting 
the aid of the state. 

Publie schools also may collect incidental fees 
of their students, unless such charges are in 
conflict with the express or implied provisions 
of the state law or the constitution of the 
United States. While in each case the legality 
of a given fee of a public school depends upon 
the construction of a statutory or constitu- 
tional provision supposed to be contravened, and 
of necessity hinges upon the exact language 
employed, yet because of. the similarity of such 
provisions in the several states it is possible to 
discover general principles helpful in the deter- 
mination of similar questions. 


Incidental Fees for Light and Heat. 

The regents of the University of Wisconsin at 
one time exacted, as a condition of admission, 
an incidental fee of $4 from each student for 
the purpose of defraying in part the expense of 
heating and lighting the public rooms of the 
university. A statutory provision enabled stu- 
dents who had resided in the state for one year 
to enter the university without paying any fees 
for tuition. Consequently the payment of this 
fee was resisted on the ground that it compe!led 
resident students to pay tuition under the name 
and in the guise of incidental expenses. 

The court held, however, that the statutory 
prohibition against exacting “fees for tuition” 
did not include or reach the incidental expenses 
for heating and lighting (11 N. W. 472). Con- 
sequently the fee in question must be held valid, 


NOTE.—This is one of a series of articles which will 


be published in book form with the title, “Law in Its 
Relation to Schools and Teachers.” 
The Abbreviations used are: Am. Dec.—American 


Decisions; Am. Rep.—American Reports. Am. St. Rep. 
—American State Reports; Atl.—Atlantic Reporter; 
Cye.—Cyclopedia of Law. L. R. A.—Lawyers’ Reports 
Asnotated; L. R. A. N. S.—Lawyers’ Reports Anno 
tated New Series; N. E.—Northeastern Reporter; N. 
W.—Northwestern Reporter; Pac.—Pacific Reporter; 
So.—Southern Reporter; S. E.—Southeastern Reporter; 
8. W.—Southwestern Reporter. 


provided the regents were authorized by law to 
pass such a regulation. “The board is a crea- 
ture of the law,” said the court, “and hence can- 
not rise above the law, nor be a law unto them- 
selves, in matters outside of the scope of the 
powers granted to them.” It was decided, how- 
ever, that “it is for the board of regents to 
choose the means which in their judgment are 
necessary or convenient, provided only they are 
calculated to accomplish the objects sought by 
the charter and within the scope of the general 
powers granted and not in conflict with stat- 
ute.” The fee, therefore, was upheld. 


Incidental Fees for Laboratory Purposes. 

Tulane University, in consideration of the 
cancellation of city taxes on a certain building 
by New Orleans, agreed to educate free five 
students appointed by the city. Later the uni- 
versity charged such students a registration fee 
of $15 per annum, and a laboratory fee of the 
same amount. The court held that under its 
contract the university could not charge such 
students a registration fee, especially since “free 
students” were not required a pay a registry 
fee when the contract was made. On the other 
hand the collection of the laboratory fee was 
allowed (49 So. 171). Said the court: “There 
is a difference between the laboratory fee and 
the matriculation fee. Each student admitted 
to the laboratory has a direct personal interest. 
He is brought in direct contact with the de- 
partment. He is a consumer of the articles 
placed before him for his use. He uses, breaks, 
and destroys them, and he’at other times keeps 
them in a safe and entire state. It may be said 
that they are in the nature of personal expenses. 
No student should object to paying them. They 
ere more particularly personal, because not all 
students enter or are admitted to the laboratory. 
There are those who remain content enough 
never to enter the laboratory rooms, with a 
view of availing themselves of the opportunities 
for self-improvement offered. The more ambi- 
tious for self-improvement are admitted, and 
these can, we imagine, extend their ambition 
slightly further, and provide the pittance, the 
payment of which will only make them more 
appreciative of the benefit conferred.” 


Incidental Fees for the Y. M. C. A. 

The board of regents of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of the state of Oklahoma in 
1912 adopted a rule charging students a fee of 
$5 per term, $2.50 of which was to be set aside 
and devoted to the support of the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., the student literary societies, 
the college paper, the athletic association, and 
similar student enterprises. Being denied ad- 
mission because of refusal to pay this fee, a 
student sought by an application for an in- 
junction to compel the school authorities to 
admit her and other students similarly situated, 
thus presenting the adjudication the legality of 
this charge. 

Section 5, Art. 2 of the Constitution of Ok- 
lahoma provided: “No public money or prop- 
erty shall ever be appropriated, applied, donated, 
or used, directly or indirectly, for the use, bene- 
fit, or support of any sect, church, denomination, 
or system of religion, or for the use, benefit, or 
support of any priest, preacher, or other relig- 
ious teacher or dignitary, or sectarian institu- 
tion as such.” The question presented is of gen- 
eral importance since similar provisions are 
made in the constitutions of the several states. 
In denying the regents power to exact of stu- 
dents any money for the support of the college 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. the court said 
(127 Pac. 417): “Obviously it would not be per- 
missible for said board to use any funds appro- 
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priated by the state for the purpose of main- 
taining these associations teaching and promul- 
gating a system of religion. If the legislature 
is powerless to appropriate a fund for the pur- 
pose of maintaining such associations, or to 
authorize said board to use said funds for such 
purposes, it follows that it is not within its 
power to authorize said board to require a fee 
to be paid by the student as a condition prece- 


dent to entrance, to be used by said board for 
said purposes.” 


When Constitutional Prohibitions of Fees Are 
Suspended. 


In determining whether a state constitution, 
by requiring a free public school system prohib- 
its the trustees of public schools from charging 
tuition fees, careful scrutiny should be given 
the language in question, in order to ascertain 
whether it is mandatory or merely directory. 
If the constitution says “the schools shall be 
free to all the children of the state,” it is clearly 
mandatory; but if it says “the legislature shall 
provide as soon as practicable for a system of 
free schools” it is merely directory. Unless 
the constitution is mandatory, its requirements 
are suspended until the whole scheme recom- 
mended by the constitution is adopted by the 
legislature. This distinction is clearly illus- 
trated by the following facts. 

The constitution of South Carolina, 1868, de- 
clared that “the general assembly shall, as soon 
as practicable after the adoption of this consti- 
tution, provide for a liberal and uniform sys- 
tem of free public schools thruout the state.” 
Nevertheless, in 1887 the Rock Hill school dis- 
trict was charted by a special act and its 
trustees were given power “to assess upon schol- 
ars, aS Supplementary tuition fees, such sum or 
sums aS may be necessary to meet the expenses 
of the school.” Subsequently an action was 
brought to enjoin said trustees from collecting 
fees under pain of expulsion; but the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina denied the injunction 
(38 S. E. 220). 

In substance the court said: “Thé underlying 
error in the complaint is in assuming that the 
general assembly has inaugurated the system 
of free public schools contemplated by the fram- 
ers of the constitution of 1868. This system 
must be liberal and uniform thruout the state, 
and free and open to all the children of the 
state without regard to race or color and all 
must attend by compulsion. It is plain that 
such a system is comprehensive, but very ex- 
pensive, and for some reason our legislators have 
not adopted it. No doubt the framers of the 
constitution foresaw that the inauguration of 
such a system would require much time and 
many experiments and this may have been the 
reason for not making the requirements in re- 
gard thereto mandatory. In a word, the entire 
scheme was speculative and tentative and no 
one of its requirements was to be binding, unless 
the whole scheme should be adopted and appro- 
priate acts passed by the legislature to carry 
the same into execution.” 


Admission Fees for College Athletics. 

The act establishing the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Col!ege provided that “all 
citizens of the territory of Oklahoma between 
the ages of twelve and thirty years shall be ad- 
mitted to instruction therein, if they apply as 
students therefor.” Have the regents power 
under this law to require a deposit for the sup- 
port of athletics in the school? No, they may 
not exact it of all students as a condition prece- 
dent to admission, but may require it after 
admission only of those students who use the 
gymnasium or participate in the athletic asso- 
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ciation (127 Pac. 417). Said the court: “It is 
within the power of said board to provide not 
only for athletics to be taught, but also for an 
athletic association of the students in said in- 
stitution. It is also within the power of said 
board to provide for a college magazine. But 
to say that it was reasonably within the implied 
powers of said board, as a condition precedent 
to entrance, to require a deposit to be made for 
the maintenance of said athletic association and 
magazine would be equivalent to saying that 
it was within the power of said board to require 
a deposit by each student for the payment of 
all books and appliances necessary to be used 
by such students in said institution as a con- 
dition precedent to entrance. 

“If there is no appropriated fund available 
for the replacing of broken vessels or apparatus 
in the laboratory, or for the support of the gym- 
nasium or the athletic association, or for the 
publication of the college magazine, or for the 
repair of the musical instruments and the type- 
writing machines, then, as to such students in 
their course of study and training that use the 
laboratory or the gymnasium or the magazine, 
or participate in the athletic association, within 
their college course, a reasonable incidental fee 
may be required after admission. To require 
a reasonable deposit to reimburse the institu- 
tion from breakage and injury negligently done 
by the students in the institution, such deposit 
to be refunded if no injury is done by the stu- 
dent, is reasonable and necessary and conducive 
to carrying out the purposes of the institution. 
To require the supplying of the required uni- 
form as a condition precedent to entrance comes 
also within the same rule; but, if the proposed 
student has supplied himself with such uniform, 
then there is no necessity for a deposit for such 
purpose. The other matters arise after the 
entrance of the student, and come within the 
powers of the regulations of the institution after 
such entrance.” 


Compulsory Support of College Athletics. 

The distinction between admission fees and 
other fees is supported by analogous decisions. 
Thus, for example, the Supreme Court of In- 
diana, in holding that a state educational in- 
stitution could not make membership in a Greek 
Letter Fraternity a disqualification for admis- 
sion, decided that rules of conduct for students 
may be more stringent than requirements for 
admission (42 Am. Rep. 496). Said the court: 
“The admission of students in a public educa- 
tional institution is one thing, and the govern- 
ment and control of students after they are ad- 
mitted and have become subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the institution are quite another thing.” 

This being true it is possible for some public 
school to say: “Well, if we cannot require an 
athletic fee as a condition of admission, we 
will make participation in athletics compulsory 
on all students and then exact of them after 
admission a fee analogous to a laboratory fee.” 
The legality of such action undoubtedly is a 
timely question, because at present certain pub- 
lic colleges and universities in one way or an- 
other are compelling their students to pay an 
athletic fee. That a public school may generally 
require a fee from all students who actually 
join the athletic association or participate in 
athleties is admitted. But that such an institu- 
tion can compel all students to take up this 
work and then collect of them an athletic fee is 
not admitted. Such a regulation would be 
quite as unreasonable as to compel all students 
to take chemistry in order to collect a laboratory 
fee. 

Obviously students physically unfit cannot be 
compel'ed to participate in athletics and pay a 
fee. Can they or any other students be com- 
pelled to join the athletic association? It is 
the opinion of the modern, well-reasoned de- 
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cisions and the weight of authority that even 
in a public grammar school under a compulsory 
education law no student can be compelled to 
pursue a given study against the objection of 
his parents (138 Am. St. Rep. 861). It follows 
with even greater force, therefore, that a minor 
student cannot be compelled to follow a given 
course of instruction in a public college or uni- 
versity in the face of parental protestation. And 
so far as adult students are concerned, it is 
submitted that on reaching majority they ac- 
quired the same power to control their actions 
as was vested previously in their parents. 
Should it be objected that the above reasoning 
is not in point, because athletics is not a 
branch of study, then it is submitted the argu- 
ment is self-destructive, because unless athletics 
can be considered a form of study the school 
authorities have no power to require participa- 
tion therein, and consequently cannot punish 
the student for failure to participate. 

But the objection to the compulsory support 
of athletics by students in publie schools may 
be put upon a broader ground. If public school 
authorities can make participation in one course 
of study compulsory and exact a fee therefor as 
a condition for admission, then they may do 
likewise in reference to every course of study. 


Indeed, under such a policy students could be 
compelled to pursue all the courses of instrue- 
tion at the same time, regardless of their at- 
tainments therein, and be required to pay an 
admission fee for each course. Such a require- 
ment would be absurd, and in effect would de- 
prive a large portion of the public of the benefits 
of educational instruction provided at public 
expense for them. Certainly this cannot be up- 
held as an exercise of implied power, which to 
be valid must be “necessary or convenient to 
carry out the purposes of the institution.” On 
the contrary such a regulation substantially 
militates against the purposes of the institution 
and is both ultra vires and unreasonable and 
hence inoperative and void. 

Should the legislature however, expressly 
authorize the trustees of a public school to 
assess an athletic fee, they may then do go, 
whenever such a statute is constitutional. Tf 
the state constitution does not require the school 
in question to be free, such a statute is clearly 
constitutional; otherwise it is a very doubtful 
proposition. For if an athletic fee is analogous 
to a laboratory fee the statute may well be up- 
held; if it is analogous to a library fee, it may 
well be condemned. 


(Continued on Page 74) 


THE PURCHASE OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 


P. B. Schravesande 


There are some people who will not buy any- 
thing that costs much, because they feel they 
ought to get it cheaper—they are sure it can be 
bought for less than the quoted price, if they 
persist. There are others who will not buy any- 
thing cheap, on the principle that it cannot be 
much good if it cost so little. 

Both systems are lop-sided and are generally 
used when the purchaser lacks sufficient knowl- 
edge to use his own judgment as to the relation 
the price bears to quality and value. 

This is especially true in the purchase of fur- 
niture for use in schools, for while the teachers 
will have expert knowledge of the design re- 
quired for their particular requirements, it is 
seldom that they are able to judge the quality 
of material used, or the method of construction 
or the quality of the finish, from the cuts sub- 
mitted. Two pieces of furniture may appear to 
a casual observer, to be duplicates and they 
may both sell at the same prices, but one may 
be actually worth 25 per cent more than the 
other on account of the better grade of lumber, 
better method of construction or more perma- 
nent finish. 

Lumber can be bought for $25 that can be 
used for building furniture; it ean also be 
bought for $55 to $75 per thousand feet. This 
better grade is free from all knots, and is clear 
and uniform in color, and free from all checks 
or blemishes. Spurred by keen competition 
some manufacturers become experts in covering 
up these defects. Checks are filled with slivers 
and the finish hides the defect for a time. Knots 
are not shown on the outside unless very small. 
A portion of the article may contain wood that 
costs $50 per thousand feet and mixed with it a 
wood that costs only $25 per thousand feet, and 
the manufacturer “gets by.” 

The trimmings such as drawer pul!s and door 
hinges may cost 100 per cent more on one arti- 
cle of furniture than in the other and they may 
both look identical when new. But one set of 
trimmings may be plated and the other solid 
eastings. The plated trimmings will show in 
their tone color after the price paid for them is 
forgotten. 

A still greater difference exists in the manner 
in which a piece of furniture is assembled. The 
joints may be made in a manner that will “get 
by” and the cost lowered by a large percentage. 
A full mortised and tenoned joint adds to the 
expense of machine work and a tongue and 
groove joint requires more stock than a straight 
joint, besides the cost of doing the machine 





work. The drawers may be dovetailed in front, 
where the construction will be seen and nailed 
in the back where the chance of “getting by” 
with it is good. Again, the drawer bottoms 
may be nailed in instead of framed in, and the 
cost of nailing enables the maker to quote lower 
prices. 

As a rule, you cannot buy any piece of furni- 
ture below its. value or its actual worth—a dif- 
ference in price reflects a difference in quality 
In most cases. 

It is very seldom, if ever, that a difference 
consists in a greater or less profit to the maker. 
Price differences are based on the reasons given 
above. 

How, then, can the greatest value for the least 
money be secured ‘—all representatives are per- 
suasive and samples never show defects. 

I have two guides to follow, assuming that 
the purchaser desires to aid his own judgment. 

First. Demand a list of schools in which fur- 
niture has been installed at least two years, bet- 
ter five years, and write the Superintendent 
yourself for his opinion of the service given. 
Second. Look up the credit rating of the man- 
ufacturers and have your bank write for infor- 
mation as to length of time in business and 
their general responsibility. Mistakes oceur in 
all manufacturing and it is well to know who 
you are dealing with. Especially, you should 
know if the manufacture is “picayune” or broad 
gauged. 

Nearly all boards demand a bond for the 
faithful performance of contracts. This bond 
is presumed to unload from the shoulders of the 
board all the vexations in regard to quality, 
hecause the bond stipulates and guarantees that 
the contract or order shall be supplied, in strict 
accordance with the specifications. But no 
board of education would deal with a manu- 
facturer who would place them in the position 
of going to the bondsman for satisfaction and, 
in the last analysis, the inspection and accept- 
ance of the goods devolves upon the purchaser 
and the reliability and experience of the manu- 
facturer is of infinitely more value than the 
bond. 

There are many manufacturers who ignore 
the bond and furnish it only because the law re- 
quires it. They “make good” frequently years 
after the bond has been discharged. 

To sum uv: Keep away from all planing 
mills or woodworking plants who are willing to 
build school equipment to tide over a temporary 
lull in their own business. 
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Mechanical Equipment of School Buildings 


The first step, in the transition which occurs 
in public schools between the common classroom 
and the auditorium, is the enlarged classroom 


or, as it is generally termed, “study room”. This 
is often obtained by simply omitting the parti- 
tion between two of the common classrooms thus 
making the study room of approximately twice 
the size of the ordinary room. Since the study 
room will then be of the same width but twice 
the length of the regular classroom, it may be 
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ventilated in the same manner so long as the 
distance is not increased between the registers 
and the outside wall. The increase in length is 
taken care of by installing double the number 
ef registers in order to obtain good distribution 
of air—for instance, two supply registers (or, 
cne of twice the normal size) might be placed 
in the wall about the middle of the room and 
an exhaust outlet at each end. 


ment can also be reversed, 


This arrange- 
desired, and a 
supply register placed at each end of the room 
with a double exhaust outlet in the middle. 

The next step toward the auditorium is the 
“assembly room” or “school hall” - which is 
usually larger than a study room and is gen- 
erally equipped with a platform or small stage. 
The width of the assembly room is often greater 
than the study room so that registers on one 
side of the room are not sufficient to throw the 
air across and properly supply the farther side 
of the room. For this reason supply and ex- 
haust registers are generally placed on both 
sides of the room. Where a stage or platform 
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Part III—Heating and Ventilating 
Harold L. Alt, M. E. 


is installed the registers should be changed 
somewhat to accommodate the occupants of the 
platform and also to take care of the low por- 
tion of the hall, this being especially important 
if the floor is inclined so as to form a pocket 
in front of the stage. In this case wall supply 
registers should be located eight feet, or so, 
above the stage level and a large portion of the 
exhaust should be taken out from registers ]o- 
‘sated in the vertical front of the stage and at 
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the lowest part of the floor level. In fact, the 
entire front of many stages and platforms is 
turned into a continuous line of registers, the 
balance of the exhaust air being drawn off by 
other registers located at the floor level in the 
middle and rear of the hall. 

Since halls and study rooms are usually of 
one, or, at the most, one-and-a-half story height, 
they should be supplied with the same amount 
of air per minute per pupil as the ordinary 
classroom. With an auditorium running up 
two, three, or even four stories high the large 
amount of air contained will usually help out 
to a considerable extent the amount required 
for ventilation so that unless the auditorium is 
intended to be continuously occupied for three 
or four hour periods a supply of 20 cubic feet 
per minute per occupant is sufficient; but for 
long period use the supply should not be less 
than the standard thirty cubic feet. 

It is impossible to go into the proper means 
of ventilating the auditorium in all phases of 
its development in a paper of this length but 
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to show the progress being made in this line 
it is desired to call attention to a high school 
now under construction, the auditorium of which 
is shown at successive levels in Figs. 25 to 29 
inclusive. This school is costing about $750,- 
000, and has probably the most carefully ven- 
tilated auditorium of any school in the country. 
In the plan shown in Fig. 25 is given a view 
ot the vent space under the floor of the audi- 
torium (this space being seven or eight feet 
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high) and underneath which is 
paratus room with the fans, air washers, heat- 


located an ap- 


ing coils, motors, etc. The air is supplied by 
a fan situated in the apparatus room which dis- 
charges into the large duct marked “from sup- 
ply fan” and the air is exhausted thru the other 
large duct marked “to exhaust fan”. The bad 
air is gotten rid of by the exhaust fan discharg- 
ing it into the duct marked “discharge” 
leads to the outer air. 

In the main floor plan (Fig. 26) are shown a 
large number of small black circles, these being 
floor openings with mushrooms so as to con- 
nect the floor with the vent space below at every 
other seat, while under the balcony registers are 
placed in the gallery ceiling as shown in dotted 
lines. 

A plan is shown in Fig. 27 of the vent space 
in the baleony with the balcony floor removed 
and the ducts connecting to the registers in the 
ceiling under the baleony indicated. In Fig. 
98 is shown a plan of the baleony with the 
mushroom inlets the same as the ground floor. 
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Fig. 29 gives the vent space above the audi- 
torium ceiling and shows the connections to the 
ventilating girdle a cross section of which is 
given in Fig. 30. This girdle allows air to 
enter the auditorium all around its entire length 
and also serves to conceal a row of electric 
lights for indirect illumination. 

The pipe coils shown in Fig. 29 are for the 
purpose of keeping the roof slab warm over the 
auditorium as experience has proven that where 
the air is properly humidified the presence of a 
cold ceiling is liable to cause condensation. 
These coils together with radiators shown in 
Figs. 26 and 27 make it possible to keep the 
auditorium warm during periods of dis-use and 
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also to heat it up prior 
to time of use without 
\ the expenditure of elec- 
\\ tric power to circulate 
the air; that is, the heat- 
ing is accomplished in 
all normal weather by 
direct radiation without 
the use of the ventilat- 
ing air, and it is not 
necessary to start either 
the supply or exhaust 
fan until the occupants 





are actually assembled 


power down to a mini- 
mum and is a most eco- 


y nomical operating ar- 
4p rangement. While in 
VY many auditoriums the 


heating is accomplished 

entirely by the hot air 
these are not as economical to operate unless 
kept constantly in use and even then require 
more electric power than auditoriums supplied 
with direct radiators. 

It will be noted in the plan Fig. 25 that a 
revolving damper is shown. This damper is 
arranged so that all the fresh air supply going 
to the auditcrium above is carried thru on one 
side of the damper and all the exhaust air com- 
ing from the auditorium is carried thru the 
other side. The damper is arrangd in such a 


way that one of the large ducts is connected to 
all ceiling registers, the light girdle and other 
openings above the floor, while the other duct 
is connected to the vent spaces under the main 





floor and under the gallery floor into which all 
mushrooms and other floor outlets are connected. 
A simple turn of this damper will change the 
supply fan so that the fresh air will enter all 
of the top outlets while the exhaust air is pulled 
cut of the floor outlets by the exhaust fan. 
Reversing the damper causes a reverse of the 
entire system—that is, the fresh air is then 
directed into the vent space beneath the audi- 
torium floor and under the gallery floor issuing 
into the auditorium thru the mushrooms while 
at the same time the foul air is withdrawn from 


Air 





Fig. 34. 


the ceiling registers under the gallery and the 
light girdle in the ceiling, changing in the brief- 
est possible time from what is termed the “down- 
supply” system into an “up-supply” system. 
Now the desirability of this will not at first 
be apparent until it is remembered that the 
presence of a large audience in an auditorium 
makes the problem one of cooling rather than 
heating. This at first would seem to require 





Fig. 36. 


only that the radiators be shut off and the ven- 
tilating air be allowed to enter at a low enough 
temperature to accomplish the desired cooling 
effect. While this in reality would accomplish 
the cooling required, the cold air falling on 
the unprotected heads of the audience results 
in unpleasant and dangerous draughts quite 
similar to those obtained from opening an out- 
side window, except perhaps that they are of 
greater volume and not so low a temperature. 
The result, however, is decidedly undesirable. 
This can be obviated by simply turning the 
damper when the temperature in the auditorium 
begins to rise enough to demand cold air and 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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The Minneapolis Schools Business Survey 


Of the thirty odd school surveys which have 
been undertaken in the United States during 
the past four years, but few have inquired to 
any extent into the business management of the 
schools. Even in such complete inquiries as 
those made in New York City, Portland, Ore., 
and Springfield, Ill., the studies of the business 
affairs of the schools have been minor in char- 
acter and have received but little space in the 
reports and less attention from the public. Just 
why this should be true is difficult to under- 
stand, except that the surveyors as educational 
experts were so engrossed in the strictly pro- 
fessional problems before them that they per- 
haps overlooked altogether the shortcomings of 
the business offices of the school boards. 

Still the limited reports made in New York 
City, Portland and Springfield indicate very 
clearly that there exists a pressing need for a 
study of the efficiency of the business offices 
of school boards. The findings or recommenda- 
tions show still more clearly that reforms and 
economies are comparatively simple and will 
reflect greatly to the benefit of the schools edu- 
cationally. A survey just made in Minneapolis 
bears out the truth of these statements in every 
detail. 

The first strictly business survey of a city 
school system to be undertaken, was that com- 
pleted in February in Minneapolis. This sur- 
vey was conducted by Mr. F. S. Staley, Director 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research of the 
Minneapolis Civics and Commerce Association, 
and lasted sixteen weeks. It was made at the 
invitation of the board of education and was 
conducted thruout in a spirit of co-operation 
rather than hostile criticism, as should be the 
ease in all school surveys. The facts were col- 
lected and presented with a desire to make plain 
the actual conditions, and to co-operate in any 
way possible in the correction of such defects 
as hecame apparent. 

The report of the survey which has veen pub- 
lished, is far more than an exposition of con- 
ditions in Minneapolis as the surveyors saw 
them. It will be of national interest as pre- 
senting a clear-cut statement of fundamental 
principles in school administration, as related 
to this aspect of a school board’s work. 

What the Survey Found. 

It takes no great knowledge of American 
school conditions to say that the faults which 
were brought out as existing in the Minneap- 
olis schools, are not unlike those to be found in 
any American city. Briefly summarized in sen- 
tence form, the survey showed that: 

The business management of the Minneapolis 
schools is lacking in planning; 

The business executive has not sufficient 
authority and his relation to other departments 
is not clearly defined; 

There is a lack of consistent business policy 
to co-ordinate all branches of work for which 
the business executive is responsible; 

There is no satisfactory system for determin- 
ing what repairs should be made; 

There is unnecessary clerical work in the 
principal’s and the business executive’s offices 
and too much petty detail; 

There is a duplication of work by the repair 
force and a loss of workmen’s time; 

There is inadequate control over extensive 
investment of the city in school heating and 
ventilating plants, and the foreman of engineers 
and janitors is assigned too many duties; 

There is a lack of centralization of power in 
purchasing, and too many peop'e making pur- 
chases or sending in suggestions, and supplies 
are not satisfactorily stored; 

There is a lack of modern budget system en- 
abling the business executive to plan a year 
ahead, a chief defect in the business organiza- 
tion: 

The auditor’s office does accounting rather 
than auditing, and is too closely related to the 
business executive’s office to be a separate unit, 
and the accounting work as a whole is loose. 

Far more important than the finding of the 
report, are the suggestions which the survey 


makes for a reorganization of the business 
department. 


The Divisions of the Survey. 

The survey divided itself into five parts, each 
covering a major division of the business affairs 
of the schools. The first of these was the organ- 
ization of the business administration. The sur- 
veyors found that while the board of education 
appoints a business executive and an auditor 
who are generally responsible for all its busi- 
ress affairs, that a general lack of planning is 
evident, due in part to the fact that the board 
has not definitely delegated sufficient authority 
to its business manager, has not clearly defined 
his relation and has not insisted that he adopt a 
consistent policy, co-ordinating all the branches 
of the work for which he is responsible. The 
general effect of the situation has been that 
there is a looseness in most of the details of 
the business administration inconsistent with 
the methods generally followed in modern bus- 
iness, and a system which is productive of 
neither economical nor efficient results. 

The second section of the survey related to 
the operation and maintenance of buildings. It 
was found that the board has a foreman of engi- 
neers and janitors, and a general repair fore- 
man. These men are generally assigned to too 
many duties. The methods employed by them 
in handling repairs are defective, because there 
is not a clear-cut system by which needed re- 
pairs are reported, investigated or finally made. 
The lack of power of initiative makes it im- 
possible for the men responsible to economize 
in the handling of their workmen and of their 
work. Requisitions for repairs are not system- 
atized and there is no general policy that results 
in complete economy. 

In discussing the construction of new build- 
ings, the survey found that there is a lack of 
economy in the payment for plans submitted 
and an absence of expert assistance. 

The Handling of Supplies. 

As the most important function of the bus- 
iness management of the schools, the survey 
found considerable room for improvement in 
the purchase, storage and distridution of stores 
for the schools. The assistant of the business 
manager, a supply clerk and a stenographer 
are engaged regularly in handling this work. 
The requisitions received from teachers, prin- 
cipals and supervisors are handed directly to 
the purchasing agent of the board and are not 
checked up in the warehouse of the schools to 
determine the immediate need of the articles 
asked for. The principal defect found in the 
purchasing method is the absence of standard 
specifications for supplies and equipment. 

Altho supplies are bought by sample, the 
board has, at present, no way of knowing that 
all goods delivered (excepting coal) are of the 
same quality as those bought. 

Supplies have not been satisfactorily stored 
and distributed because no definite procedure 
has been established and those responsible for 
stores have not all been required to report peri- 
odically on the property in their charge. 

The survey found that there is similarly a 
looseness in the handling of invoices and claims. 
Delays in the payment of bills permitting cash 
discounts was frequently noticed. 

The accounting for the board is done by an 
auditor and two stenographers acting as clerks. 
The former is accountant and custodian of the 
books, records and documents pertaining to the 
business affairs of the schools. He is an ac- 
countant rather than an auditor. The clerks 
under him have charge of the payrolls, minute 
books, correspondence files, preparation of 
claims, warrants, etc. The survey found that 
the custom of the office permitted the liberal 
use of rubber stamps. There was found an 
absolute absence of cash books, register of bills 
receivable, register of leases, orders, bonds, in- 
ventory reports, etc. 

The chief defect in the business procedure is 
the lack of a modern budget system which would 
enable the business executive to plan intelli- 
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gently each phase of the work for the coming 
year. 

As stated in the beginning of this article, the 
faults which the Minneapolis survey found in 
the local school board office, are of no general 
interest and undoubtedly are to be found, with 
variations, in every community. The recom- 
mendations based upon the criticisms are, how- 
ever, of great value, because they suggest a 
general form of business organization of city 
schools, closely co-ordinated with the educa- 
tional factors, with a well-defined plan for de- 
termining powers and responsibilities. 

Principles of Organization. 

In recapitulating the chief features which 
the business organization of the Minneapolis 
schools should possess, the report says: 

“To administer the business affairs of the 
public schools intelligently and economically, 
the board of education needs to provide (a) 
an organization with the lines of authority 
clearly drawn and responsibility definitely fixed; 
(b) freedom for subordinates to use their own 
judgment within the lines drawn, and (c) a 
modern budget system to control expenditures 
and to define the relation between the business 
executive and the supervisors and principals in 
the educational department. 

There should be a business executive subor- 
dinate to the superintendent of schools. He 
should have charge of: 

The construction, operation and mainten- 
ance of buildings and equipment. 

Maintenance of grounds. 

Accounting and auditing. 

Purchase, storage and distribution of stores. 

Insuring school property. 

Supervision of all building by contracts. 

Safekeeping of documents and records. 

“Subordinate to the business executive there 

should be: 
A—An architect. 
B—An overseer of buildings. 
C—An accountant. 
D—A chief clerk in charge of purchasing. 

“A—The architect should design all additions 
to buildings, and should draw the plans for all 
buildings, which are to be similar to those 
already built. The board should call on out- 
side architects to design new buildings when- 
ever it is desirable. The school architect should 
supervise the erection of buildings, and with the 
assistance of inspectors, carefully inspect all 
building done by contract before it is accepted 
by the board. 

“B—tThe overseer of buildings should have 
general supervision of the physical plant and it 
should be his business to see that the buildings 
are kept in proper condition for use. He should 
report immediately the necessity for repairs or 
replacements. 

“Subordinate to the overseer of buildings 
there should be: 

First—A chief engineer. 
Second—A repair foreman. 
Engineers and Repairmen. 

“First—The chief engineer should have charge 
of the operation and maintenance of the heat- 
ing, ventilating and electrical equipment in the 
school buildings. He should plan repairs to 
the mechanical equipment. Engineers and jan- 
itors should be responsible to him. Principals 
should have the immediate direction of janitors 
and should make monthly reports on their effi- 
ciency to the chief engineer. 

“Second—The repair foreman should have 
general supervision of all work done at the 
repair shop and of all repair and improvement 
work performed by administrative labor at 
school buildings. The repair force should be 
responsible to him. 

“C—The accountant should have charge of 
all the accounting and auditing for the board. 
He should audit all claims and audit and con- 
trol all collections received by agents of the 
board. He should keep the revenue and ex- 
pense, asset and liability accounts, budget allot- 
ment ledger, registers of purchase orders, vouch- 
ers and warrants, expenditure distribution rec- 
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ord by schools, civil service and payroll rosters, 
registers of leases, rents, personal bonds and 
building construction contracts and a record of 
insurance placed on school property. He should 
act as custodian of documents and records per- 
taining to the business department. 

“T)—The chief clerk in charge of purchasing 
should have charge of the purchasing of sup- 
plies, the inspection of deliveries and similar 
work.” 

Suggestions for Handling Repairs. 

The survey suggests the following comprehen- 
sive plan for the handling of repairs and minor 
improvements on school buildings: 


School Bound Journal 


“A budget system for repairs should be 
adopted. The board should apportion the 
amounts on the basis of past experience and the 
known needs of the buildings at the time the 
allotment is made. In determining what gen- 
eral repairs and minor improvements will be 
provided for, the following procedure slieuld be 
used : 

“1. Each principal, together with the busi- 
ness executive or his subordinate, the overseer 
of buildings, at a definite time each year, should 
prepare a list of repairs and minor improve- 
ments needed for his building. These requests, 
listed in the order of importance, with the 


amount and class of labor and the cost estimate 
fer each piece of work, should be presented to 
the board thru the superintendent. 

“9. After all schedules are in, the board 
should determine the amount to be spent, and 
decide what repairs and minor improvements 
are to be made in each building. It may be 
necessary, in some cases, for the board to send 
its special committee to investigate requests. In 
most cases, the recommendations of the bus- 
iness executive and the principal would be 
sufficient. 

“3. After the board has acted, each principal 

(Continued on Page 63) 


A SIMPLIFIED APPLICATION RECORD 


Allen Randall 


Co-operation between school superintendents 
and the writer has produced a form of card rec- 
ord which has spread into use in so many states 
that it may interest other educators to know 
comething of its form and history. 

Supt. George L. Farley of Brockton, Mass., 
gave the card its start by proclaiming to the 
writer that it was time superintendents simpli- 
fied the process of making records regarding 
the applications they received from teachers, 
the handling and outcome of these applications, 
the preservation of the data if the applicant 
were not engaged, and the systematic study of 
the teacher’s work for a reasonable period after 
being hired. 

The mass of paper and the amount of good 
filing space devoted to this combination of mat- 
ters was far in 
seemed an 


excess of its value, and it 
easy task to condense. If every- 
thing was allowed to accumulate it included: 

The applicant’s original letter. 

A reply asking for more information, as even 
the most intelligent applicant could 
think of everything. 

A letter giving this data. 

Letters to references quoted. 

Replies of references. 


scarcely 


Further letters regarding possible assignment 
to special school and determination of pay. 

And then to cap the climax a collection of 
anywhere from two to five different forms for 
keeping the record of the teacher’s work after 
being engaged. 

Or, worse, in some cities and towns no attempt 
to keep any record of the teacher’s work except 
as expressed in the necessary performance of 
school routine, and as gauged by impressions 
which the superintendent took no pains to pre- 
serve on paper. 

The task was to find a way to condense all 
this into something plain, understandable, and 
requiring a minimum of clerical work. The 
writer agreed to assume the labor, and began 
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TEACHER’S APPLICATION 


Present Grade 





MR. ALLEN RANDALL, 
Providence, R. I. 


to get in touch with other superintendents for 
their ideas to help. 

Principal John L. Alger of the Rhode Island 
State Normal School at able 
to give major assistance. The systematic ob- 
servation of personal qualities in young men 
and women fitting for posts as teachers is not 
only one of the most important parts of his 
work, but it is a line in which he personally 
excels. It was only natural that in the routine 
system which he has developed in his office there 
should be a good start toward a method of keep- 
ing such observations on record. This 
kindly placed at the disposal of the writer. 

Then came a volume of correspondence with 
superintendents scattered all over the United 
States. Suggestions were sought and freely 
given. The spirit of camaraderie which marks 
the typical school executive was in the work, 


Providence was 


was 


and Connecticut, Washington, Michigan and 
Kentucky are credited with ideas that were 
adopted and worked into the final product. The 
writer cheerfully gives all the credit to his dis- 
tant advisors, and acted simply as the secretary 


te collate the ideas and put them into final 
form. 
The result is shown in the filing ecard of 


which the obverse and reverse are here repro- 


duced. It is a 5x8 ecard. In the offices of the 
kundreds of surerintendents who have adopted 
it a supply is ke>t blank. 
application from 


forwarded. 


Upon receipt of an 
a teacher one of the ecards is 
Filling it out gives the applicant 
the certainty of furnishing all absolutely essen- 
tial information. While doing so he or she 
notes the kind of “tab” which will be kept on his 
or her future work if the application is sue- 
cessful, and the moral effect of this alone seems 
to many superintendents to justify the adoption 
of the system. 

With replies of references received and epi- 
tomized in a few words on the face of the card 
all other forms, letters and documentary matter 
may be discarded, and the one card is record 
enough. 

Tf the applicant is hired the reverse of the 
ecard is used to constantly remind the superin- 
tendent what points to note in judging a 
teacher, and gives him an official place to 
record these observations without adding to his 
filing burden. Nor does he add to the clerical 
burden of his office, for satisfactory work and 
personality are indicated by absence of record 
marks, and only special strength and special 
weakness require him to use his pencil. 

The use of this system is rapidly expanding, 
and while no recognized organization has given 
it sanction, the correspondence which the writer 
has enjoyed with superintendents everywhere on 
the subject has bound many of us into what may 
be called for want of a better term the Simpli- 
fied Application Club. 
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OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF TEACHERS’ APPLICATION AND RECORD CARD. 
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icant THE CRESTVIEW SCHOOL. ees ; 
ssen- A distinct departure from the usual types of } i 
she grade schools in shape and general arrangement = ; CLASS ROO? ; 
n his is the Crestview School at Columbus, Ohio. ar te 

sue- The architectural style of the building is a 

eems simplified and modernized French renaissance, 
tion marked out in dark odd brick, gray limestone 

and terra cotta. The emphasis placed upon the 
: two stair towers, with their imposing entrances GYMNASIUM 

woe and stone stairways, is rather unique and quite 

card successful. 
jatter In the interior arrangement, emphasis has 
ecord been placed upon the proximity of the class- 

rooms to the two open staircases and to the two 

f the enclosed fire stairs which serve regularly in 
erin- passage to and from the second floor. 
ng 8 The ground floor contains the manual train- 
oe ing and domestic science departments, three 
> i special classrooms, a sewing room, a large 

4 lunch room, lockers and shower bath and a 
erical swimming peol. The pool is of white enameled 
; and brick and has an arrangement by which the 
ecord water is heated and is kept in constant circu- 
ecial lation. The pool is accessible to both the boys’ nd 
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and girls’ locker rooms. 


















FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
ding, Che first floor gives accommodations for ten . ppt THE CRESTVIEW SCHOOL BLDG 
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toilet rooms, swimming pool and gymnasium, 

are of a light color glazed brick. The classrooms 

have plastered walls and ceilings. Wood has 
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been eliminated as a finishing material as much 
as possible, and what wood trim there is, is «!! 
of oak. The interior of the classroom appearing 
on this page will give an idea of the manner in 
which wood has been eliminated from door anu 
window casings, etc. 

The heating and ventilation system and all 
the mechanical apparatus for the building have 
been located in a separate building to the rear 
of the schoolhouse. The coal pockets and ma- 
chinery rooms are depressed below the grade of 
the building site. Smokeless furnaces have been 
set under the boilers and have been connected to 
a stack one hundred feet high, so that there is an 
absolute absence of all smoke and soot. The 
heating system imeludes an air washer and a 
blower which forces the temperate and washed 
air thru underground ducts into each classroom. 
The fresh air is introduced into the rooms at 
a point eight feet above the floor and is drawn 
out thru a vent located in the cloakrooms at the 
floor level. Automatic temperature control is 
provided in each room. 

The plumbing and simitary equipment is of 
the most approved school type. In addition to 
general toilet rooms in the basement, there are 
separate toilets arranged in stack form on each 
floor. 

The classrooms are fitted with adjustable steel 
furniture. An intercommunicating telephone 
system is provided. The building is equipped 
with indirect lighting fixtures. 

The building was planned by and erected un- 
der the supervision of Messrs. David Riebel & 
Sons, official architects of the Columbus Board 
of education. The total cost of the building was 
$165,000, including the heating and ventilation. 
The latter cost $20,000. 


THE ARCADIA HIGH SCHOOL 
BUILDING. 

The new high school at Arcadia, Wis., is an 
admirable example of a type of school building 
that has grown popular in the Middle West by 
reason of the unusual advantages which it offers 
not only for school purposes, but also for com- 
munity and social center activities. 

Arcadia is a village of 2,112 inhabitants which 
bas at all times enjoyed an unusually fine school 
spirit. The present new building is the result 
of a general desire for a schoolhouse which 
should meet all of the activities of the schools 
and of the people of the community. 

The building has two main entrances from 
which direct access is had to the basement and 
to the first floor. 

In the basement there is a large gymnasium 
45 feet by 56 feet in size, two manual training 
rooms, a lumber storage room, a boiler and fuel 
room, toilets and shower baths, a recreation 
room and space for the heating apparatus. 

On the first floor there are six grade class- 
rooms, a sewing room and a cooking room. Each 
of the classrooms has a cloakroom adjoining it. 

On the second floor there is a large assembly 
hall, four recitation rooms, a laboratory, a room 
for commercial studies, an office for the prin- 
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cipal, a typewriting room, cloakrooms, teachers’ 
rooms and a recitation room for the teachers’ 
training department. 

The building is substantially constructed with 
concrete, tile and brick walls. The exterior is 
finished in dark red brick and bufi Bedford 
limestone. The basement rooms have cement 
fioors and cement bases joined to the tloors with 
a sanitary cove. The gymnasium has a hard 
maple floor, and the toilets have tile floors. With 
the exception of the playrooms in the basement, 
which have brick-faced walls, the entire building 
is plastered, and all corners are provided with 
steel corner beads. The stairways, halls and 
cloakrooms have cement plaster below the wain- 
scoting cap. 

The wood-trim of the entire building has been 
kept at a minimum. The classrooms have yel- 
low pine finish in natural color. The stairways 
have maple treads, yellow pine risers and rails. 

The classrooms are equipped with the latest 
type of adjustable furniture and natural slate 
blackboards. 

The heating and ventilating system consists of 
a mechanical blast system, supplemented by di- 
rect steam radiation. The fresh air intake is 
on the roof and the air is drawn by means of a 
fan in the basement, into two heating coils in 
the plenum chambers. From the plenum cham- 
bers, horizontal iron ducts connect the various 
vertical flues and the basement rooms. The ver- 
tical ducts are brick and are smoothly plas- 
tered. The foul air exits are by means of ver- 
tical flues beginning at the floor lines and ex- 
tending into the attic. A return air flue is 
provided from the attic to the basement for use 
when the school is not in session. Power is 
provided by means of two firebox boilers; the 
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fan is driven by a horizontal steam engine. 
Automatic heat regulation is provided. 

As a means of fireproofing, the entire floors 
of the building are lined with Cabot’s double-ply 
deadening quilt. 

The sanitary facilities include high tank 
syphon, wash-down closets and automatic urin- 
als. 

The building cost $29,550 for the general con- 
tract. The heating and ventilating contract 
amounted to $7,850 additional, the plumbing 
$810, hardware $500 and heat regulation $1,250. 

The building was designed and constructed 
under the supervision of Messrs. Parkinson & 
Dockendorff, LaCrosse, Wis. 
















THE SELECTION AND SERVICE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

School boards who are at present engaged in 
building operations will read with interest a 
statement recently issued by the lowa State 
Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. This statement makes clear the relations 
of client, architect and contractor and contains 
much sensible advice. Much difficulty may be 
obviated by careful attention to the principles 
which are here enunciated: 


Persons who have never employed an archi- 
tect are apt to be at a loss as to the proper way 
to proceed, while many who have had some ex- 
perience are not fully posted in the matter and 
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COUNTRY SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, POLK COUNTY, ORE. 

are more or less unfamiliar with the intricacies plan exists only for its individual place and forth. The owner and chosen architect in inti- 
of architectural practice. condition; each building requires special time, mate co-operation should carefully consider all 

They may not understand that it is a profes- study and labor—the architect 8 capital, accessible prototypes and alternative studie- 
sion; calling for men of the highest integrity, _5. Competition may be the “life of (mercan- necessary for the perfecting of a fitting solution 
business capacity and artistic ability; to com- tile) trade,” but it is a delusion and a snare in of the problem. 
mand respect and confidence as advisers, and to professional practice, as history shows, fraught 9. Designs presented in competition are 
sustain a grave responsibility to the public. No with evils and pregnant with danger, alike to likely to be the product of clever drattsmanship 
one may have given them any practical informa- client and architect. No less than forty-seven calculated to hypnotize; instruments for working 
tion as to the relations that should subsist be- different forms of evil have been enumerated, at rather than with the owner. With competi- 
tween client and architect. This may seem due to the actions of clients as frequently as_ tive drawings it is difficult to disassociate the 
a simple matter, but experience has shown that _ to architects. excellence of the design from that of the catch- 
lack of information on this subject is one of the These inherent evils have developed so per- ily rendered drawing, or to determine to what 
most fruitful causes of trouble in building. As sistently that rarer than angels’ visits have be- extent the one presenting the drawings is to be 
a brief outline of vital elements in building op- come the competitions that have resuited satis- credited with the design, since their preparation 
erations, the following is respectfully submitted: factorily to all concerned. is easily assigned to a picture maker, by whose 

1. The owner’s interests are to secure the 6. The unethical and uneconomic principle handiwork it is absurd to judge the architect. 
most available service, suitable design, best con- of “something for nothing,” that allures some 10. The date set for holding a competition 
struction, most economical expenditure of funds. minds, coupled with the prevalent ignorance of may be one utiavailable to the. best possible ar- 
These can only be obtained by employing not as_ correct architectural practice are responsible for chitect for the work; again, the time limit for N, 
a luxury, buf'as a necessity, an expert, a com- &f intolerable condition, in which SO gross, de- preparing the design may be inadequate for Kk 
petent and reliavle architect. The owner will be plorable and ater ieusrt has the lack of acne busi- proper study; and furthermore he may not care for 
most benefited by choosing an architect before nesslike action, Justice and good faith to client to devote the time and expense necessary to a blac 
deciding upon anything else connected with the and architect alike become, that self respecting competition “gamble,” hence the selection is H 
building project (in many cases even before and upright architects more and more refrain limited to the less capable. pro} 
fixing the building site and limit of expendi- ‘rom all competition. 11. Such competition is a severe temptation dow 
ture), thereby gaining from start to finish the ‘. It is often impossible to correctly weigh to employ tricks of draftsmanship and promise ven! 
services of the expert’s technical experience and the relative merits of contestants by hearing of more than can be performed in the way of R 
knowledge in every phase of the problem. them present claims for consideration, and securing a desirable structure at a given ex- S 

2. Architecture in its highest element is a equally impossible to weigh the relative merits penditure. Since all want the most that can be are 
fine art—it is never a trade. The architect’s of preliminary sketches, rapidly reviewed in the kad for the appropriation the unprincipled com- G 


practice is upon the same basis as that of the 
physician and the attorney; each is a profession, 
and selection should be on exactly the same prin- 
ciple, upon record for character, integrity, abil- 
ity and fitness for the service; a sensible, busi- 
nesslike, time and trouble-saving method. 

3. The planning of a building is a process 
of evolution. Nothing but the full working out 
of the problem can produce this. The architect 
is a sort of clearing-house, in adjusting a multi- 
plicity of ideas, wishes, needs, financial and 


other details. It is practically impossible for rei. percentage might easily use ten to twenty or 
an advance program to be an absolute guide to Desr | more per cent of the cost of the completed 
the best eventual scheme. The data compiled || —— structure in wasteful use of material, inefficient 
by an architect for such purpose may be quite sa ro | eRe a8 Fee THD 
different from that which at the start suggested a P+ ft Pt py +4 A MODEL COUNTRY SCHOOL 
itself to either owner or ag eg ae, See i tr + ee ee EY The Wivakistion cn this bend chow’ aa 
should get the benefit of his architect’s best | ao rT OF 7 ° a a rm ee ce ee 
ideas and various solutions of the problem from m ie oe | | ee en cdol sar ry 
which to select, not simply what is presented - Per ere ee! fd) ee oe “se # was erected from a standard school building 
sirike the attention, and get the job. " | = | L Eviry ff plan prepared under the direction of Mr. E. ¥ 
4. _Architectural competition is usually a ae s(t [ Carleton, Assistant State Superintendent of 
hundicap to the end sought. I'he functions of re Been “Wee. Lod) Bae Public Instruction for the state of Oregon. 
au Seemitect are many and varied; he can be | | The building to the right is the old abandoned 
judged better by his reputation and completed | nee at tte pes ~ 


work than by a preliminary sketch which rep- 
resents merely one of his minor duties. 

Do not expect competitive designs any more 
than gratuitous diagnoses, prescriptions and 
briefs. Plans are not like merchandise, kept 


limited time ordinarily accorded to the task. 
8. The selection of a design should not be 
limited to the few that a competition may bring 
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Rural School Palk County, Ore-——— 





retitor who will lie the most convincingly, is too 
often the successful one. His inability to make 
good manifests itself too late. 

12. Employment of an architect on the basis 
of the amount of commission, another public 
fallacy, does not in any way represent a wise 
measure. “Penny wise and pound foolish” ap- 
plied most appropriately to the attempt to prac- 
tice economy (?) by choosing for cheapness, 
merely to save (?) the fair price for good service. 

An incompetent man doing work for a lower 


schoolhouse which now serves for storage pur- 
poses and for the agricultural and home-making 
work offered by the school. 
_ cane ; 
Ihe new building was erected and equipped 
in accordance with the standards adopted by the 





-———_ State Department of Public Instruction of Ore- 


in stock, to fit all individual needs; the model —_——— gon. These standards are as follows: 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, WOODBINE, N. J. 


Schoolhouse Properly lighted. 

Equipment—Teacher’s desk and chair: desks 
for pupils properly adapted and placed; suitable 
blackboards; window shades in good condition. 

Heating and Ventilating—Jacketed stove 
properly situated, minimum requirement; win- 
dow boards or some other approved method of 
ventilating. 

Rooms—Attractive at all times. 

Standard Picture—One new one, unless three 
are already in the room, framed. 

Grounds—To be clean, free from paper, ete. 


Storways fo have pipe ral on 
both sides of of runs 
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At least three pieces of play apparatus. Walks, 
if necessary. 
Sanitation—Pure drinking water, either 


drinking fountain or covered tank and indi- 
vidual drinking cups; individual, family or 
paper towels. Outbuildings—At least two good 
ones, to be sanitary at all times and free from 
marks. 


A FIREPROOF VILLAGE HIGH SCHOOL. 


That the small town may have a fireproof, per- 
manent building at a cost not beyond the finan- 
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Stearns & Castor, Architects, Philadelphia, Pa 


cial ability of the district is amply proven by 
the new High School at Woodbine, N. J. 

The Woodbine Borough High School was 
planned by and erected under the supervision 
of Messrs. Stearns & Castor, Philadelphia. The 
exterior is plain red brick, trimmed with arti- 
ficial stone. The walls are brick and the floors, 
stairs and roof are concrete. The non-bearing 
partitions are expanded metal lath and plaster. 

The building cost, including heating and ven- 
tilation, laboratory and other furnishings, a 
total of $12,700. 
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EDITORIAL 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND COMMERCIAL 
BODIES. 


There is a growing tendency on the part of 
cemmercial organizations thruout the United 
States to recede from a policy of extravagant 
home town boosting and boasting and to 
awaken their constituency to a rational local 
pride and true civic consciousness. 

This tendency finds expression in various 
forms and has in instances particularly con- 
cerned itself with the youth of the community. 
Representative business men have addressed 
classes on industrial and trade subjects, boys 
have been invited to attend commercial club 
cinners, students have been taken thru manu- 
facturing plants, and prize essay contests on 
community topics have been provided. 

These efforts have been actuated by the belief 
that good citizenship must spring from an 
interest in and respect for the activities that 
make for that material prosperity and economic 
stability which render possible the higher and 
nobler ends and purposes of life. 

The average boy and girl must be brought 
into the atmosphere, as well as into thoughts of 
those who constantly build and construct those 
opportunities in which a rising generation 
rust find its fortune and future. 

The boards of education, on the other hand, 
realize, with increasing force each year, that the 
schools must be brought into practical touch 
with the needs of the community. If its future 
development lies along industrial lines its edu- 
cational facilities must be shaped accordingly. 
If the local conditions promise greater possibili- 
ties along commercial and trade lines, such 
possibilities must find recognition in the school. 

There can be no doubt of the desirability and 
practicability of familiarizing the modern boy 
or girl with the forces and agencies that enable 
the construction of fine schoolhouses, churches 
and homes, that render possible the mainten- 
ance of streets, parks and boulevards. With an 
appreciation and understanding of these forces, 
the factory chimney, the blazing forge, the 
freight car, the laden ship—all assume a new 
and attractive meaning. 

The youth of the day should be taught to 
think also in the larger community sense, to 
know what activities make for material support, 
where the creative and constructive forces are 
centered that provide sustenance and safety to 
the individual home and give stability to the 
economic and social life of the community. 

To this end school boards and commercial 
hodies should stand in a friendly co-operative 
attitude, serving thereby not only the cause of 
human efficiency in its varied forms but also the 
cause of loyal and sturdy citizenship. 





A FIELD FOR STUDY. 

The Minneapolis school board has recently 
undergone a survey of the organization and 
methods of its business department. The re- 
sults of the inquiry of which an account is 
printed on another page, point to a fruitful 
field for study. 

The conditions revealed in Minneapolis are 
not unlike those in every city of the country. 
They are, if anything, better, for \inneapolis 
has always had a relatively low per capita school 
expense. 
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And, still, no school official can read a sum- 
mary of the report without seeing the necessity 
of revising and modernizing school-board busi- 
ness methods. Looseness, lack of authority and 
responsibility, and lack of careful correlation 
of the work of the several officers and their sub- 
ordinates have been apparent in cvery city. 
The causes for the conditions are not far to 
seek. Primarily, the desire of schcol boards 
to retain every possible function has been to 
blame. The fight which superintendents have 
had to make for years for the recognition cf 
their prerogatives and powers have been re- 
peated in the business departments, with this 
difference, that less success has attended the 
movement for giving secretaries and business 
managers any degree of independence or power. 

American schools are more in need of sur- 
veys of their business organization, of the meth- 
ods of erecting buildings, purchasing supplies 
and furniture, maintaining and operating 
buildings and accounting for the school funds, 
than they are in need of inquiries into the 
efficiency of the instruction. The work of the 
National Association of School Accounting Of- 
ficers has pointed to the enormous reforms re- 
quired in accounting which is just one limited 
detail of business management. Local studies 
in a considerable number of cities of typical 
sizes would, we are confident, give evidence of 
other reforms just as vital. 

The business survey of a school system offers 
wider opportunity for immediate gain than an 
educational survey. The latter seeks to meas- 
ure and recommend improvements in matters 
which require much subjective judgment and 
which are largely intangible. There is so much 
difference of opinion and so much contradictory 
theory on the curriculum, teaching methods 
and subject matter that few educational surveys 
are practical in the acceptance of the recom- 
mendations made. 

For the business survey of problems of organ- 
ization and methods of handling work, there 
is much reliable data and much experience. 
Every detail of the relations and duties of 
school-business managers, accountants, pur- 
chasing agents, building superintendents, en- 
gineers, architects and clerks can be determined 
with exactness. The efficiency of every method 
and procedure can be measured by reliable ob- 
jective tests and the work of clerks can be sim- 
ilarly gauged. 

School board members, too, are more recept- 
ive of suggestions for reforms in the business 
administration of schools because they under- 
stand the problems better and appreciate par: 
ticularly the possibility of making great pecu- 
niary savings. 


CHANGING TEACHERS. 

At a school board convention in Missouri, an 
earnest school director asked: “What is the 
loss to the school in changing teachers each 
year?” The answers he received from his fe'low 
school-board members, and from the professional 
echoolmen present, were clear and to the point. 

It was pointed out that frequent changes 
destroy a continuous growth of a consistent 
school policy, cause a loss of time in readjust- 
ment, prevent the greatest efficiency in teaching 
methods, destroy that adaptation of method 
which is possible only from intimate knowledge 
of the individual capacities and inclinations of 
children, cause uneasiness and lack of confi- 
dence on the part of both teachers, pupils and 
parents, etc. 

From the purely utilitarian standpoint, an- 
nual shifting of instructors causes unusual 
labor for the superintendent and the board 
members; it interferes with the carrying out 
of budget plans, etc. 

Upon the teacher, the evil effects of con- 
tinual changes are as bad as upon the school. 


It has been noticeable that teachers who 
change frequently do not grow in teaching 
power, professional spirit or interest. They 
fail to get a strong grasp upon school manage- 
ment and teaching methods. They are unable 
to judge from year to year, by actual observa- 
tion, just how their work has impressed itself 
upon their charges. 

A Western editor is right when he remarks of 
the instability of the teaching profession: 

“The wandering schoo! teacher must be much 
like the nomad in any other sphere of life—not 
to be long nor seriously considered. He lacks 
intimate acquaintance with his pupils and his 
patrons—lacks knowledge of their needs because 
he does not know them. The history of the com- 
munity is a sealed book to him, and conse- 
quently he is not in touch with its present. He 
has never learned its traditions, so he cannot 
respect its realities—nor even be patient with 
them. He is himself in need of tuning, while 
standing with upraised hand to strike harmony 
from the living bells all about him.” 


CRITICISMS OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Two educational theorists have recently 
found an opportunity to take sarcastic flings at 
school boards. One declares in fine epigram- 
matic style that “boards of education are in 
need of education,” and the other holds that 
city boards of education “are a monumental 
symbol of the haphazard way in which the en- 
terprise of education is carried on.” 

It is well to compare mentally the character 
and efficiency of school boards with other public 
legislative bodies before agreeing or disagree- 
ing with such statements. It is well to recall 
the bickerings and the political character of 
city councils and other municipal commissions, 
and to inquire into the freedom and the effi- 
ciency of other city officials whose appointments 
and whose service is closely related to these 
bodies. School boards will not suffer by such 
comparisons. 

Theorizing about school administration is far 
simpler, and beset with less difficulties, than 
actual administrative work in our cities and 
villages. 


PREPARING INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS. 

The problem of securing suitable instructors 
for industrial schools has been a disconcerting 
one. Graduates of colleges and normal schools 
lack the actual commercial shop experience nec- 
essary for the proper training of apprentices and 
journeymen; technical school graduates have 
neither the inclination to enter teaching nor 
the training in teaching methods; mechanics 
taken directly from the shops lack the know- 
ledge of teaching methods. 

The essential qualifications of the industrial 
teacher may be stated briefly as: (1) Complete 
knowledge and familiarity with the methods, 
processes, and practices of industrial establish- 
ments; (2) The ability to impart this know- 
ledge to others. 

The University of Wisconsin, thru its Ex- 
tension Division in Milwaukee, is meeting this 
situation in a unique manner; skilled journey- 
man mechanics, selectéd because of their appar- 
ent native ability, are given a course in methods 
of teaching and class management. As the 
instruction is given in the evening, it is un- 
necessary for the men to leave their work in the 
industries in order to attend the classes. Op- 
portunities are afforded for practice teaching in 
the evening schools of - Milwaukee and vicinity. 
The university is thus enabled to test the teach- 
ing ability of the students, while the men are 
provided the opportunity to ascertain their own 
fitness for teaching and their chances for suc- 
cess in the profession. 

The work has emerged from the experimental 
stage and is now in its fourth year. All of 
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those who have completed the course are at 
present in teaching positions and from all re- 
ports are doing satisfactory work. During the 
present year, twelve journeymen trained in this 
manner have been engaged by industrial schools 
of Wisconsin. : 

There can be no doubt that men with broad 
shop experience in addition to a knowledge of 
teaching methods would be valuable in indus- 
trial schools and classes. One apparent diffi- 
culty in securing such teachers is the inade- 
quacy of teachers’ salaries. Men of this char- 
acter and equipment are valuable in the indus- 
tries and the remuneration is much more at- 
tractive than in schools. However, if schools 
hepe to give training for industries, they must 
secure competent teachers and be prepared to 
pay salaries equal to, or greater than, that which 
the industries pay for the services of similar 
men. 


“SHOP EARLY.” 

The following editorial was printed in the 
ScHoo. Boarp JourNAL for May, 1913, and con- 
stituted the first suggestion for a movement 
that has been taken up generally in all parts 
of the United States. It is reprinted here at 
the suggestion of readers who have felt that 
many school boards do not yet avail themselves 
of the benefits of the “shop early” idea: 

The familiar injunction of the Christmas 
season, to shop early, may seem rather incon- 
gruous in an educational periodical, and at this 
season of the year. Still, it is a most timely 
and pertinent warning for school boards who 
desire to see their schools open in September 
with a full complement of furniture, apparatus 
and supplies. 

The long summer vacation, preceded as it is 
by a month or more of most absorbing prepara- 
tion for examinations, promotions and gradua- 
tions, is largely the cause of the improvident 
attitude of school boards toward the buying of 
supplies. Every well-regulated school board de- 
pends for its lists of needed furniture and teach- 
ing materials upon the annual inventories and 
requisitions of teachers and principals, sum- 
marized and presented by some executive officer 
for final action. It is quite natural that the 
pressure of work for several months previous to 
the closing of schools is responsible for putting 
off such a relatively remote matter as supplies 
for the following year, until the time when 
examination papers are graded and final reports 
are completed. 

Thus it is that the average school board thinks 
about buying supplies only after the school year 
has ended and the summer vacation has well 
begun. This makes the educational trade 
almost wholly a seasonal business which begins 
about the middle of June and continues at a 
furious pace until the first week in September. 
Practically ninety per cent of all material used 
in the schools are bought within a period of less 
than two months, while only emergency orders 
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are sent out during the ten remaining months 
of the year. That a situation like this is not 
conducive to economical methods is apparent 
to every business man. It is quite inevitable 
that goods sold in so short a period must, even 
when possible orders are anticipated, be rushed 
unduly thru the factory and must be distributed 
at a rate that cannot insure the most careful 
service. 

The congestion of the school supply business 
during the brief summer season is the chief 
cause why many school boards are unable to 
receive satisfactory tenders on their lists. When 
the buying season is at its height, it is quite 
natural that the best manufacturers and deal- 
ers are not anxious to make great efforts for 
business. The improvident school boards must 
enter the open market for their most needed 
materials. Even then some cannot be insured of 
deliveries but must accept inferior articles or 
must buy from less desirable houses. This is 
well illustrated by the experience of two im- 
portant desk manufacturers who during 1912 
were obliged to refuse contracts for thousands 
of desks simply because they could not manu- 
facture them within the short summer season. 

Quite a contrast to most school boards are a 
very small number of cities who begin placing 
their orders for the following year’s school 
supplies in April or May, or even earlier. These 
usually provide thru their rules that requisi- 
tions be compiled just after the opening of the 
second half of the school year when principals 
and supervisory officers have sufficient time and 
inclination to make careful estimates of what 
may be needed. The contracts of these cities 
almost invariably stipulate that delivery shall 
be made during the months of June or July. It 
is a well established fact that they receive better 
prices and more careful delivery of goods than 
do the neighboring towns who wait until the 
beginning of the summer vacation. 

The school board that would do its full duty 
by the children enrolled in its schools, will place 
its orders early. It will not wait until the 
eleventh hour, but will insure satisfaction in the 
quality and price of goods by early buying. It 
will obviate much annoyance and much anxiety 
for its teachers and supervisory officials by 
heeding the warning to “Shop Early.” 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 

Apropos of the situation, depicted so graph- 
ically by Mr. Heaton’s cartoon on the title page 
of this issue, Professor Paul H. Hanus of Har- 
vard recently told a story. 

“T remember,” he said, “a youth who had 
graduated and who came to the principal of the 
high school and said: ‘Now that you have grad- 
uated me, what can IT do? ‘Well, the principal 
said, ‘I am like a pilot on an ocean steamer 
who has led you out thru the flats and narrows, 
and now you are out in the ocean where you can 
go by your own steam.’ ‘Yes,’ said the boy, 
‘so you have; but it seems to me that you have 
led me out into the fog where I can only blow 
my whistle.’ 





— Bradley, Chicago News. 
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“The youth was too young to realize the con- 
nection of what he had learned in school and 
what he was to apply himself to. He was not 
prepared to do a specific thing, he was not pre- 
pared to render a specific service which the com- 
munity was ready to pay for, and pay for pro- 
gressively as his own capacity and his own 
skill in that industry developed.” 


We have frequently wondered whether school 
boards ever consider the responsibility of the 
school to give marketable skill to children, and 
to guide them into occupations which are 
worth while. 


The Cleveland schools are to be surveyed to 
determine their general efficiency—or lack of 
efficiency—and to suggest means of improve- 
ment. The choice of Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of 
the Russell Sage Foundation for this task is 
fortunate, for a more conservatively progres- 
sive, impartial and experienced man could not 
be found. The repeated upheavals in the Cleve- 
land school administration point to a lack of 
harmony and co-operation which cannot but 
have had its effect upon the efficiency of the 
system and of the individual teachers. If the 
forthcoming survey will present conditions 
clearly and impartially, the citizens of Cleve- 
land may be relied upon to compel changes in 
the administrative, supervisory and teaching 
corps and in the general policy of the schools 
which will resu't in harmony and united effort. 


The recent exposure of a “leak” by which a 
son and a business associate of a member of 
the St. Louis board of education profited to the 
extent of $10,500, contains a lesson for every 
school board. The plan of buying school sites 
in star chamber sessions, without elements of 
competition and publicity and without the or- 
dinary safeguards that have been found neces- 
sary in all public business, is directly the cause 
of disgrace which has come to the member im- 
plicated and to the board as a whole. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PREROGATIVE. 


Just at this season many a new school board 
president will be elected. The duties of this 
office are not so very arduous, but the position 
is of extreme importance in the administration 
of the schools of the community. 

Perhaps the greatest responsibility is the ap- 
pointment of committees. There is no line of 
school work that does not sift down to the con- 
sideration of some particular committee. Here 
is a place where the incoming president should 
ponder well before he acts. It is much better 
to think and then act than to act and then be 
sorry. On every board there are men who are 
particularly fitted for various lines of work— 
men who have made studies of these lines of 
work and whose interests center in them. Such 
men should be given an opportunity to use their 
particular skill and ability for the development 
of the school. 

To a very considerable extent the efficiency of 
the school depends upon the administration of 
the board. If co-operation is felt between the 
teachers and the officers and the board, success 
will result. If there is antagonism or friction 
or if the president insists on putting square pegs 
in round holes disorganization is inevitable. 

Too often the school board is taken largely as 
a matter of form. We have a tendency to for- 
get that it is a very important factor. It should 
be made up of men who are fair minded, capa- 
bie, honest and who take some particular interest 
in following and perfecting the work of the 
school. This successful administration can be 
achieved only when the right men are put on 
the right committee. 
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Teacher-training in public high schools was 
advanced to national importance by the 
unanimous endorsement of the First National 
Conference of State Supervisors and Inspec- 
tors of Rural Schools at Louisville, Ky., in 
April, 1914, and by the First National Confer- 
ence on Teacher-training for Rural Schools at 
Chicago in September, 1914. It was also en- 
dorsed by the Southern Education Association 
and the Conference for Education in the South 
at Louisville, Ky., in April, 1914. 

It was the consensus of opinion of those most 
deeply interested in and responsib'e for better 
trained teachers for the rural schools at all of 
the above named conferences that teacher-train- 
ing in public high schools is one of the most 
effective, economic and popular agencies in the 
preparation of teachers for this work. Mary- 
land and Ohio established teacher-training in 
their public high schools by legislative act in 
1914: Arkansas, Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Virginia are the Southern States that had al- 
ready taken up this work. In the New England 
States, Vermont is leading in teacher-training 
in her high schools; Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Wisconsin 
are the States of the Central West that have had 
teacher-training in their public high schools for 
some years. As other States are now seriously 
considering this policy as a means of providing 
professionally trained teachers for the rural 
schools, it seems fitting to review this subject 
at this time. 

The teacher-training course in high schools is 
not a new idea in the training of teachers 
especially for the rural schools. It was estab- 
lished by legislative act in New York State as 
long ago as 1827. This was 12 years before the 
establishment. of the first state normal school 
in America at Lexington, Mass., 1839, and in 
the last 25 years New York has appropriated 
$100.000 annually for this work. Practically 
all the laws on this subject in other states have 
been patterned after the New York act. In 
all of the states making a success of this work, 
it has been found necessary to have state aid 
for its support. The appropriation in such 
states is from $50,000 to $100,000 annually. 

Those who are opposed to teacher-training in 
high schools usually base their arguments upon 
the theory that it will lower the standard of 
scholarship and professional training and that 
high school pupils are not sufficiently mature to 
profit by a study of pedagogy. And yet, in 
practice, according to President D. W. Hayes 
of the State Normal School, Peru, Nebraska, 
in a paper, What the Normal Schools Can Do 
and Ought to Do with the Training of Teach- 
ers for Rural Communities, before the Normal 
Department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at Salt Lake City in 1913, it would seem 
that about 50 per cent of the state normal school 
men of the United States are of the opinion 
that a standard of four years’ work beyond the 
eighth grade is too high a minimum require- 
ment in the preparation of teachers for the rural 
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schools by the state normal schools at the pres- 
ent time. 

As further evidence of the theory and prac- 
tice of state normal school men in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for the rural schools, the fol- 
lowing statement is taken from a paper, The 
Work of the Normal Schools in the Training of 
Teachers for the Rural Schools, read by Presi- 
dent David Felmley of the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University before the First National Con- 
ference on Teacher-training for Rural Schools 
at Chicago in September, 1914: 

It is probably true that up to the close of the 
last century the motion generally prevailed that 
country school teachers do not need a specific 
training different from that given to city 
teachers. In fact, in the older normal schools, 
the idea usually prevailed that if the teacher 
were properly instructed in the princip'es of 
education and in methods of instruction in the 
various subjects he could adapt himself to any 
situation in which he might find himself. Prim 
ary teachers, grammar-grade teachers, country 
school teachers, and even prospective high school 
teachers all went into the same hopper. Of late 
years we have come to recognize that the field 
of education is too vast for any one to master 
all its details and that the normal school course 
should contain a great deal of the details of the 
subject matter and instruction in the particular 
grade or special field in which the teacher is to 
work. Thus we have, in the normal school at 
Normal, at present, sixteen different programs 
of study arranged for teachers of different pre- 
paration or for the different destinations which 
they propose to reach. We have come to recog- 
nize that the country school presents its own 
peculiar problems of organization and manage- 
ment and in the material of its course of study. 
Accordingly we established, with the advent of 
Miss Mabel Carney into our faculty, a distinct 
country school department with two programs 
of study—a program two years in length for 
graduates of the eighth grade, who are not less 
than sixteen years of age when they enter the 
normal school, and a second program one year 
in length for students who have had at least 
two years of high school work before entering 
the normal school. These students are taught 
in all subjects in separate classes and the teach- 
er in every class arranges his work, his material, 
and illustrations with special reference to 
country school conditions. 

President John W. Cook of the Northern Illi- 
nois State Normal School in the report of his 
survey, made in November, 1914, of the state 
normal schools of Alabama strongly recom- 
mended to the presidents, faculties, and boards 
of trustees of these schools that courses in peda- 
gogy for rural teachers should be administered 
with the idea that many of their students will 
leave the normal schools to become teachers even 
at the end of the freshman year and each year 
thereafter in greater numbers than will grad- 
vate in the senior year. He urged such a policy 
not alone for the sake of these immature teach- 
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ers and the children that would come under their 
instruction but for the reputation of the normal 
schools as well; that these institutions would 
become popular with the people by the success 
or failure of those who would leave the 
schools at the end of the freshman year more 
than by the record made in the schools by their 
senior graduates. One of the features of these 
schools, he said, should be the state course of 
study prescribed for the rural schools: this 
should be gone over with the thought that the 
students are to teach the subjects of this course 
and they should be thoroly drilled in details of 
the subject matter and the method of presenta- 
tion; that the effectiveness of the prescribed 
work in pedagogy will depend on the manner in 
which it sha!l be outlined and organized: that 
the criticism ordinarily to be made upon work 
described as pedagogical is that it lacks very 
greatly definiteness and simplicity; it usually 
overshoots the pupils, or requires on their part 
a modification and adaptation necessary to make 
it of practical value: that it is idle for us to 
talk about a profession of teaching if such a 
term is to indicate more than ten per cent of 
those now engaged as teachers in our publie 
schools. President Cook’s perpetual injunction 
that he urges upon teachers of pedagogy in the 
ordinary work of state normal schools is sim- 
plicity, simplicity, simplicity. 

Those who favor teacher-training courses in 
public high schools make the minimum require- 
ment the same as that stated in Resolution 4 
of the First National Conference on Teacher- 
training for Rural Schools, namely the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course of 
study above the eighth grade with the junior and 
senior years modified by a review of the common 
branches and at least one semester in pedagogy, 
school organization, and school management 
with some observation and practice work. If 
Presidents Hayes, Felmley, and Cook correctly 
represent the normal school men of the country 
in the minimum requirements of the state nor- 
mal schools in the preparation of teachers for 
rural schools, it is evident that teacher-training 
in high schools is not a lowering of the stand- 
ard of scholarship or of professional training 
but in fact a raising of the standard in all 
states giving teacher-training in high schools 
of at least one year and, in many States, a 
raising of the standard of from two to three 
years. 

According to the report of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the State Normal Schools of Alabama 
to the legislature January, 1915, 80 per cent of 
the teachers of that state have never attended 
a normal school even for a day. Yet this state 
has four A Class State Normal Schools and two 
B Class State Normal Schools. The number 
of new white teachers needed in the schools of 
this state each year is at least 1.500 and of this 
number 1,200 begin teaching with no profes- 
In the light of 
these conditions, this same report comes out 


sional training of any kind. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Maypole Dance— Buchanan School, Davenport, Iowa. 


Spring — 


out-of-doors— 


and the Victor 


Take your classes out-of-doors for calisthenics, drills and games. 


& 


The exhilaration of Nature, and the rhythm of the Victor will put vim 


and inspiration into the pupils. A feature of the Victor is that it can 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 


be carried to the park or playground. The out-of- 
doors work will be enjoyable and profitable. 

Now is the time to prepare for that May festival. 
Get out the Maypole with its ribbons, skip and dance 
to the Victor Records. Plan all your out-of-doors 
fetes around the Victor. 

Ask any Victor dealer for a demonstration in 
your school or on the _play- 
ground, Write us for booklets 


and full information. 
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Something Modern in School Desks 
The “MASSILLON” Anatomical Sanitary Desk. 


Made in all sizes to suit any intermediate sized children. 


The only construction admitting the use of built up 
wood work thruout, which can never warp or split and 





way. 


Our Style 100, Self-righting, all-aisle auditorium chair, 


which is noiseless, safest, most sanitary and practical chair on the market 


for seating purposes. 


We also manufacture Bracket Standard Chairs, 


allows a curved back and a double curved seat. 


This re- 


moves all pressure from the child’s spine, preventing serious 


results which will otherwise occur. 
be removed with books in it, leaving the room 
seated with chairs when desired for auditorium 


Seat folds up entirely out of the 
No legs in the way when cleaning floors. 


purposes. 


Adjustable to any incline or any radius. 


——== SEND FOR OUR CATALOGS == 


THE MASSILLON CHAIR & DESK COMPANY 


(Continued from Page 30) 
strongly in its recommendation to the legisla- 
ture for teacher-training in the public high 
schools of Alabama. 

In the amount of money appropriated for 
teacher-training, the number of public high 
schools recognized for this work and the num- 
ber of normal trainers pursuing teacher-training 
courses during the past year, Nebraska is a 
good example of actual progress in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for the rural schools. There 
are now 176 public high schools and six aca- 
demies giving normal training in this state. 
The enrollment of normal trainers for the year 
1913-14 was 3,850 in the junior and senior years 
of four-year high school courses above the 
eighth grade. The 1913 session of the Nebraska 
Legislature increased the appropriation for 
teacher-training in its high schools from $100,- 
000 to $125,000 for the biennium. 

State Superintendent James E. Delzell, in his 
Biennial Report to the State Legislature dated 
January 7, 1915, has the following to say in 
favor of normal training in high schools in 
Nebraska: 

At the last session of our legislature the value 
of this work to the state and its bearing upon 
the development of the highest type of citizen- 
ship thru education was fully discussed, after 
which the appropriation was increased from 
$100,000 to $125,000, thus indicating the views 
of men who give careful attention to the real 
needs of the people. 4 

No other appropriation of an equal amount 
has done so much for the betterment of the 
rural schools. 

The interest in and the enthusiasm for the 
work so general thruout the state comes from 
the real test as shown by the results already 
attained even in the short time that normal 


training has been operative. Our normal 
schools, filled to their capacity, are yet unable 
to supply a sufficient number of teachers for 
rural schools. Our rural schools must continue 
to be supplied with teachers, very largely, by 
the high schools. Whether trained or not for 
it, high school graduates begin their work of 
teaching, almost without exception, in the rural 
schools. It is this condition which makes the 
normal training course in high schools of so 
great importance to the upbuilding of the rural 
school which has been and will continue to be 
one of the greatest factors in education in this 
country. 

The progress made in teacher-training for 
rural schools in the high schools of Kansas dur- 
ing the past year rivals that of Nebraska. For 
the school year 1912-13, 189 high schools and 
academies located in 92 different counties of 
the state offered teacher-training work and had 
an enrollment in the teacher-training classes 
of 2,500 junior, senior and postgraduate stu- 
dents. For the school year of 1913-14, 195 high 
schools and academies were approved for teach- 
er-training for rural schools with 3,500 junior, 
senior and postgraduate students in their 
teacher-training classes. 

The progress made in the work of the teacher- 
training classes in the high schools of lowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin was 
greater during the school year of 1913-14 than 
during any previous year. Minnesota signal- 
ized this work by calling Miss Mabel Carney 
from the head of the country school department 
of the Illinois State Normal University to the 
position of State Supervisor of Teacher Train- 
ing Departments in her high schools. Missouri 
did not begin this work until 1913, but it has 
been a success there from its first inauguration. 

One of the strongest arguments for teacher- 


The only desk that can 





Style 100 


MASSILLON 
OHIO 


training in high schools is the saving to the 
parents of the young people who take this work 
in their home high schools, as well as the saving 
to the state in additional state normal schools 
and faculties which would be required to do this 
work if all of these pupils were forced to look 
solely to the state for their opportunity to pre- 
pare for teaching. 


It is conservative to say that it will cost par- 
ents at least $100 more each year to send a son 
or daughter to a state normal school compared 
with the cost of securing this education in the 
home high school. On this estimate, based on a 
survey of the cost, it was a saving to the parents 
of the young people who secured their prepara- 
tion for teaching in their home high schools of 
Kansas for the school year of 1913-14 of $350,- 
000, and to the parents of such young people in 
Nebraska it was a saving of $385,000. It would 
have required at least five additional state nor- 
mal schools and five additional faculties for 
Kansas to have taken care of her great army 
of prospective teachers who received this train- 
ing at their home high schools. 

Moreover, teacher-training in high schools is 
vocational education for a large number of 
young people and it gives parents and teachers 
an opportunity in vocational guidance. It is 
also a source of comfort to parents to have their 
young people at home during the high school 
age, for there is no place like home for young 
men and women of this age. 


As concrete proof of the statements in the 
foregoing paragraph, the following quotations 
are taken from letters of Superintendent A. H. 
Dixon of Tekamah, Nebraska, dated November 
18, 1914, and December 3, 1914, respectively. 
Tekamah is the county seat of Burt county, 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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School Furniture 
For years 25% of all school desks sold during the 
year have been shipped in August. 
Avoid the Summer Rush when everyone is demanding preference 
and immediate shipment, after having put off ordering until the 
last minute. 
If you will co-operate by placing the order as soon as your require- 
ments can be determined, we can have the furniture ready when 
ante. ive bett ao d bett: ds No. 132. Auditorium Chair. 
No. 121. Auditorium Chair. wanted, give you better service an etter goods. Tubular Steel Standards. Double 
Soni oss Standards. Five-ply Ve- soot. aoe es “~~ 
neers. Full Roll Seat. A Splendid T at. Sanitary. urable. ium 
medium priced chair. Buy Now and Play Safe price. 
We are adding to the stock in our warehouses here and representatives’ ware- 
houses in Cleveland, Kansas City, Dallas, New Orleans and Fort Smith at the 
rate of 1200 desks per day but the popularity of the ene line of Superior 
desks is such that to make sure you are not disappointed in the matter 
of delivery we recommend ordering now. We will get your furniture 
ready and ship when you want it. If necessary to have special woods or 
finishes to match trim or other furniture in your building it is doubly important 
that the order be placed before the summer rush is on. 
No. 31. Steel Desk and Chair, 
' ™ ts - Adjustable. Tubular steel standards. 
No. 49. Movable Chair Desk. Double Feet. Single piece, 14 gauge, 
The only practical movable desk pedestal base. Select hard maple 
made. Steel frame construction. Elec- woods, Cherry finish. 
trically welded. Three styles, each in 
three sizes, 
o the 
work 
aving 
hools 
> this No. 31 1-2. Steel Desk and Settee. 
No. 43. St. Louis Pedestal Desk. Adjustable. Same as No. 31 except 
look The most sanitary desk on the furnish with settee seat. We furn- 
) pre- market. Makes easy the thorough ish | non-adjustable Gosks of same 
I te ; design as No. 31 and 31 1-2. 
cleaning ol the floors 
; par- E 
No. 29. Non-adjustable Semi-Steel Desk. 
a son Unquestionably the best combination type desk made. Heavy, semi-steel standards. Clear 
pared hard maple woods. Hygienic, sanitary, durable. Do not fail to get prices and full description. 
n the 
on a Do not confuse our Semi-Steel school desks and opera chair standards with the 
rents ordinary cast iron standards offered by other manufacturers. They are radically 
nase different; as rigid as cast iron, strong and smooth as steel, take a much better 
= and more durable finish than cast iron, and because of the smooth surface 
vis of afford no lodging place for dust and bacteria. Since adopting Semi-Steel 
b350,- breakage in transit has been reduced over 50%. 
jle in eracetrrecapeenereascenS 
ould : sais ; aie 9 | a eid ina : aca No. 33 1-2. Steel Commercial Desk. 
vos a FOR CATALOGS, PRICES, SAMPLES OR INFORMATION, WRITE Tubular steel standards. Hard maple 
} nor- ENO. Sime CBRE LUSTAOTS LSS. : s : : ® woods. Furnished in two si ith 
f Semi-Steel Standards. Cherry Authorized Representatives Selling Superior Line either chair or settee seat. Stationary 
s ior finished hard maple woods. A good or adjustable. 
army low priced desk. Representatives F Territory Assigned 
train- CLEVELAND SEATING CO. Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, West 
Cleveland and Chicago. Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Western 
Warehouse stock in Cleveland. New York, Southern New Jersey. 
ols is NORTH-WESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
f Minneapolis, Minnesota. Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho and 
pr 0 Warehouse stock in Minneapolis. Northern Iowa. 
chers SUPERIOR SEATING CO Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Southern Iowa, 
It is Cor. 19th & Campbell Sts., Kansas City. Mo Southern and Western Illinois, Northwestern 
th : Warehouse evock at Kansas City. Oklahoma and Northwestern Texas. 
elr ania aacieciateidnitimansempcaesiaaatls 
1 SUPERIOR SEATING CO New England States, Eastern New “York, 
choo 1261 Broadway, New York City. Northern New Jersey. 
oung _ ©. A. BRYANT CO. 
Gee Some at Dellas and Fort Texas, Arkansas and Southeastern Oklahoma. 
n the No. 34. Adjustable Desk. er I is f E No. 37. Adjustable Desk. 
itions Semi-Steel standards. Select hard SOUTHERN SEATING CO. Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, Semi-Steel standards. Easily ad- 
maple woods. Improved adjusting 137 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. Georgia, and Florida. justed. Select hard maple box. Elm 
A, H. device. A companion desk to No. 29. Warehouse stock in New Orleans chair. Cherry finish. 
»mber 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
Nebraska, with a population of about 2,000. 
Superintendent Dixon says: 

Out of a high school of 160 pupils, we have 
42 enrolled in the normal training department. 
Out of the last five classes that have graduated 
from the Tekamah High School, 45 are now 
teaching, and the greater number are in the 
rural schools. 

Of all the teachers employed in Burt county, 
27 per cent are graduates of the Normal Train- 
ing Department of Tekamah High School; out 
of all the rural teachers employed in the county, 
34 per cent are graduates of the same depart- 
ment. 

Normal training is given in the 11th and 12th 
grades of the high school and is elective. The 
pupils are left perfectly free to make their 
choice. They may take the regular work as 
scheduled or the normal training, and tho 
the normal training requires a little additional 
work, nearly one-half choose the teachers’ 
course. We are glad to say, also, that the ma- 
jority, according to the county superintendent’s 
report, are doing good work. A large number 
of these pupils come in from the country to get 
their training, and then go back to teach. 

When I wrote you, I had only in mind to tell 
you what we are, at Tekamah, doing for the 
preparation of teachers for the rural schools. 
We are furnishing about one-third of the rural 
teachers of Burt county, as this report will 
show. 

Our school alone, this year, has 46 teachers at 
work in this and adjoining counties. The av- 
erage per teacher, the county superintendent 
tells me, is about $53 a month. This amount 
for nine months means about $22,000 income 
for the boys and girls of Tekamah and vicinity. 
From these figures, it would seem that the nor 


mal training law has do: something worth 


ex pensive. 


diseases. 
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while for Burt county at least. No doubt as 
much has been done for other sections of the 
state. 

Nevada has no regular state normal schools, 
but there is a normal department for the train- 
ing of teachers in the state university at Reno. 
However, the population is scattered, and the 
great distance to be traveled and the consequent 
expense, makes attendance at the university al- 
most impossible for those who live in the re- 
mote sections; and a system of teacher-training 
in connection with county high schools is being 
successfully carried on. The state furnishes the 
money to pay the salary of the normal training- 
teacher—from $1,500 to $1,800 annually; the 
county high school board supplies room and 
furniture; and the county commissioners fur- 
nish other necessary equipment from a special 
county levy made for the purpose. The State 
Board of Education se'ects the teachers and 
those in service have high qualifications; in one 
case noted the teacher holds an A. M. degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and has had several years’ experience in educa- 
tional work. There must be at least five stu- 
dents desirous of taking the course, who shall 
be either graduates of a four year high school 
course or shall hold an elementary school cer- 
tificate to teach in the state; and the County 
High School Board must apply to the State 
Board of Education, and show willingness and 
ability to furnish proper surroundings and com- 
ply with other requirements before consent is 
given for the formation of a county normal 
class. In the particular instance noted above, 
eight graduates from the county normal class 
are successfully engaged in teaching in the Ne- 
vada public schools, and by the end of the pres- 
ent school year will have drawn approximately 
$12,000 in salaries for two years’ work. 

It is interesting to note how some men 
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It will cost you no more to get an install- 
ation of Durand Steel Lockers than it will to 
buy an installation of unsatisfactory imitations. 
Don’t think that because Durand Steel Lockers 
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Durand Steel Lockers are fire-proof, prac- 
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Sanitary, vermin-proof and perfectly ventilated. 


They afford a clean, convenient place for 
clothes and other articles, prevent theft, losses 
and confusion, encourage order and neatness, 
and help to prevent the spread of contagious 
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change their opinions relative to teacher-train- 
ing in high schools upon a change in official po- 
sition. For example, some men who, as presi- 
dents of state normal schools were not enthu- 
Siastic over teacher-training in high schools, 
later as state superintendents with the responsi- 
bility of supplying their rural schools with 
properly qualified teachers have become ardent 
advocates of this policy in the training of 
teachers for rural schools. Such men thought 
that the establishment of teacher-training in 
high schools would decrease the attendance at 
their state normal schools and hence they would 
not be able to secure as great an appropriation 
for their support from the state legislature. But 
experience proves that this policy has increased 
the attendance at state normal schools giving 
these institutions students of college rank rather 
than pupils of high school grade, and has actu- 
ally brought about in some states the establish- 
ment of more public normal schools. 

President John Kirk, speaking for Missouri, 
says that for a short time following the estab- 
lishment of teacher-training classes in high 
schools, the attendance of pupils of high school 
grade has decreased at one or two state normal 
schools but he confidently predicts that ulti- 
mately the attendance will be increased at such 
schools. This increased attendance, President 
Kirk declares, will be of college rank rather 
than of high school grade. 

State Superintendent C. P. Cary is authority 
tor the statement that some principles of coun 
ty normals in Wisconsin oppose the establish- 
ment of teacher-training courses in the high 
schools of that state but he says it will not be 
many years until every county in Wisconsin 
has either a county normal school or at least 
one public high school with a teacher-training 
course therein, except in the counties having 
state normal schools. 
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TUEC Vacuum Cleaner. 


7 HURFORD STREET 






less, invigorating and wholesome. 
makes unnecessary the fumigation of rooms. 


Hundreds of school boards have installed TUEC Systems in the buildings under their care during 


the past year, thereby eliminating the danger of epidemics and increasing the efficiency of the janitor 
service—without increasing the cost. 


Every School Building 


should be cleaned without dust. 


Your oldest buildings can be made modern at very reasonable expense by the installation of a 
It can be installed at any time without serious interruption of the school 
activities and is fully guaranteed. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


The United Electric Company 


TUEC Companies in all large cities 


Every room should be kept free from the germs of 
disease that float upon the finer particles of dust and spread infection. 


epidemics is better than fumigation after disease has worked its havoc among the 


~ re 


not only does the cleaning of every room and every hall without raising any dust, but it takes the 
germ-laden dirt and dust to an air-tight vessel in the basement where it can be destroyed in the 
It also carries out the foul and impure air and renders the schoolhouse clean and germ- 

It prevents the spread of colds and infectious diseases and 


STATIONARY 
Vacuum Cleaner Cleaner 


Prevention of 


CANTON, OHIO 





Dr. Thomas FE. Finegan, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education for Elementary Schools in 
the state of New York, said at the Chicago con- 
ference that, while the teacher-training classes 
in over one hundred high schools of New York 
state had for nearly a century been practically 
the only source for supplying the rural schools 
with professionally trained teachers, he was not 
satisfied with the qualifications of teachers that 
this agency turned out. He maintains that the 
rural schools are entitled to better qualified 
teachers than can be secured thru this agency. 
New York has ten state normal schools and ten 
city normal schools, but rarely is a graduate 
from either of this class of schools found as a 
teacher in the rural schools of New York. It is 
Dr. Finegan’s hope that within the next decade 
New York state will establish at least ten state 
normal schools in rural sections of the state 
whose sole purpose it will be to train teachers 
for the rural schools. To be sure, Dr. Finegan 
has in mind a much stronger course than that 
now offered by state normal schools for rural 
teachers, 

If Dr. Finegan’s hopes are realized, it will 
Prove one of the arguments of those who favor 
teacher-training in high schools that in addi- 
tion to its immediate service in supplying the 
tural schools with better teachers, it is also a 
factor in rural school progress as an educa- 
tional propaganda for better things. If this 
Policy in the training of teachers can be as ef- 
fectively used in those states that are now with- 
out it as it has been in New York and other 
states, it will bring progress in rural education 
ih States that are now near the foot of the list. 
The progress made in rural education in those 


States having teacher-training in their high 
schools is far ahead of those which as yet have 
made no use of this agency. 


Scientific Methods in School Administration 


J. M. Gwinn, Superintendent Public Schools, New Orleans, La. 


The application of the methods of science to 
the problems of school administration, super- 
vision and teaching is being attempted in the 
conduct of schools. The attempt is but a part 
of the wider movement for economy and ef- 
ficiency active thruout the country. The scien- 
tifie method is little more than the method of 
enlightened common sense. For administration, 
it means up-to-date business methods; for su- 
pervision and teaching, the intelligent applica- 
tion of educational principles derived from the 
study of the child and society. 

Education has been a laggard in modernizing 
its methods, especially so in applying the meth- 
ods of exact measurements to its processes and 


products. While education supplied trades, in- 
dustries, commerce, manufacturing and other 


professions with standards and methods by 
which they reorganized themselves in structure 
and functions to meet effectively the needs of 
the times, education fai'ed, till recently, to turn 
its forees in upon itself for its own improve- 
ment. While agriculture, navigation, engineer- 
ing, medicine, and many other methods of hu- 
man activity have been placed on a scientific 
basis, education, to a considerable degree, has 
been run by tradition, custom, opinion, senti- 
ment, politics, and dogma. 

Not more than a beginning has been made in 
applying the methods of science to school prob- 
lems. Scientific measurement in education is 
too little developed to afford any adequate stand- 
ards and methods which may be used in direct- 
ing and measuring the school to any but a lim- 
ited extent. Administration, which largely deals 
with finance, buildings and grounds, supplies 
and furniture, will find much for its improve- 
ment available. Supervision and teaching which 
deals with living human beings most of them 


changing and under widely varying heredity 
and environment present extremely difficult 
problems for interpretation and measurement. 
Exact standards and methods of measuring su- 
pervision and teaching are for the most part 
yet in the making. However, some progress has 
been made in judging the values of the different 
subjects in the curriculum, in ascertaining the 
cause of elimination and slow progress of pu- 
pils, in interpreting the traits of the child and 
the educational needs of the community, and in 
measuring the efficiency of teachers and prin- 
cipals. 

The first need of a science is facts, relevant 
and organized facts. More than a beginning has 
been made in the collection and compilation of 
facts about various elements of the schools. 

New Orleans was one of the first cities to 
establish a division for the scientific study of 
school problems. During the past year, the 
Division of Educational Research, Dr. David 
Spence Hill, Director, has conducted a number 
of studies which are reported in the annual re- 
port of that Division. The work of the Division 
engaged the time of the Director and two assist- 
ants and the voluntary services of a number of 
teachers and principals and physicians. 

The following problems were studied in a 
scientific way by this Division during the year: 

Causes of elimination of pupils. 

Retardation and repeating in each 
school and in the system generally. 

The mental, physical and social status of the 
delinquent white boys in the Waifs’ Home. 

The location of 13-year-old buys in the schools 

The mental, physical and social status of some 
exceptional children in the regular classes. 

The relation of present and past occupations 
of boys in the Night Schools to their choice of 
future vocations. 


grade, 
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satisfactory wherever applied. 


Releasing Fire Exit Latches. 









specifications, page 800 to 804. 


The needs of the city in respect to trade edu- 
cation for boys. 

First Assistant Superintendent Nicholas Bau- 
er has made tests on arithmetic and has just 
completed a study in spelling looking toward a 
solution of the problem of what words a child 
should learn to spell. 

Assistant Superintendent Paul B. Habans has 
made a study of the relation of kindergarten 
training to the child’s subsequent progress in 
school. 

The Division of Hygiene reports studies in 
the physical and health status of delinquent and 
exceptional children and facts concerning the 
teeth of 7,794 school children. 


That the mechanism is as good as new after years of service 
on a schoolhouse door is proof positive of substantial construction. 
This quality, we assert, is found only in the Hon Buprin Self- 
They are the best. 


Ask for list of theatres equipped with Han Duprin. 
Specify Hon Duprin and demand them. 
All Hardware Dealers can furnish them. 


Send for Catalogue 12 E. Use ‘‘Sweet’s Index”’ for complete 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CoO. 


General Distributors 
120-124 EAST WASHINGTON STREET 





Won Duprin wah. 


Srlf-KReleasing Fire Exit Bruices 
Specify and Demand ion Buprin 


Are your exit doors Han Buprin safeguarded? 
pense for equipment would surely give you mental relief—would it not? 


Sixty years of experience in the merchandising of Builders’ 
Hardware guided us in the production of these Latches. 


They have stood the test in every competition, and have proved 


A few dollars’ ex- 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The problem of janitors’ salaries was a per- 
plexing one—many irregularities existed. A 
survey was made of all school buildings and 
grounds and estimates made of the number of 
units of work required to clean, heat and care 
for each building. Salaries were fixed on a 
basis of the work required. In the purchase of 
fuel, sweeping compounds, electric currents, 
school desks, and other supplies and furnishings, 
the necessary measurements and tests were made 
to enable the board to act most intelligently. 

In the conduct of schools, wherever possible, 
exact measurements have been and will be sub- 
stituted for opinions and other unscientific 
standards of measurement. 


THE SIX AND SIX PLAN 


R. Thane Cook, Globe, Ariz. 


The Six and Six plan is a division of the 
educational system at present generally con- 
sisting of eight years of elementary and four 
years of secondary work into six years of ele- 
mentary and six years of secondary work. 

Germany, France and England have secondary 
courses covering six, seven, eight and nine 
years. Japan has quite recently organized her 
school system in accordance with the Six and 
Six plan. In all of these countries the ele- 
mentary course does not extend over six years. 
The system of education in America has not 
been outlined and constructed upon sound ped- 
agogical or psychological principles. The cen- 
tral government has given it little or no atten- 
tion. Each local district, city and state, has 
gone about its affairs blindly in its own way. 
Our educational system, if we can call it such, 
is young. The first high school had its origin 
in 1821, and the requirements for admission into 
its courses were ability to pass examinations in 
reading, arithmetic and grammar. The eight 
grades have developed largely by accident. As 
academies and high schools sprang up in in- 
creasing numbers, in order to prepare for col- 


lege and university, new requirements. were 
added. To meet these requirements a year or 
two or three were added to the eiementary 
course. ‘In this period of our educational his- 
tory the chief aim of education was to prepare 
for the professions. To this end the regular 
classical courses with great emphasis on English, 
Foreign Languages and Mathematics were of- 
fered. The school year was often not more 
than five months in length, teachers were poorly 
prepared, and equipment was scanty. In this 
day and age a pupil ought to progress at least 
twice as rapidly even with an enriched curricu- 
lum. 

At about the age of twelve years the child 
reaches the adolescent period. Conscious rea- 
soning power develops. New aspirations and 
hopes spring into existence. Individuality as- 
serts itself and restlessness at being tied all day 
long to one teacher’s apron string is often quite 
evident. At this time the child should be given 
a larger field of activity and a more extended 
horizon. It is the psychological period for him 
to enter the High School. 

Much that is now taught in the eight grades 
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‘‘Safe Exit is a Universal Demand”’ 


is tiresome repetition or sheer waste. The aver- 
age child starting to school at six with a fair 
foundation in knowledge and attending school 
for eight years, nine months or more in each 
year, under the instruction of a good teacher, 
does not know at the end of that time, at the 
age of 14, as much as he should. A well organ- 
ized six-year course ought to equip a child so 
as to enable him to take up secondary work. 
Any high school principal is willing to accept a 
child into the high school courses who can 
write legibly, add, multiply, subtract and di- 
vide; and read a paragraph of ordinary English 
with understanding. We would be pleased if all 
our high school pupils could do those simple 
things. They ought to learn that much in six 
years. 

Andrew S. Draper, on November 26, 1909, 
said: “We believe that the elementary school 
courses are too much prolonged, that unneces- 
sary branches are included, and that there are 
often more grades of textbooks than are desir- 
able in one branch, therefore, we shall soon rec- 
ommend six grades instead of eight in the con- 
fidence that it will be more, rather than less, 
efficient.” 

As early as 1893 the Committee of Ten ad- 
vocated the extension of some secondary sub- 
jects down into the elementary school and de- 
partmental work in the upper grades. In 1905 
the National Education Association appointed 
a Committee on a Six-year Course of Study for 
High Schools. In 1909 twenty-two cities im 
twelve states had adopted the Six and Six Plan. 
Recent figures are not available, but it is safe to 
say that the schools operating on the Six and 
Six Plan or some phase of it now number sev- 
eral hundred in practically every state in the 
Union. As a result a better day is coming for 
both child and teacher. 

Under the Six and Six Plan each seventh and 
eighth grade child has six or seven different 
teachers. Each teacher is a specialist in his line 
end can teach it well. The child thus has the 
opportunity of coming into personal contact 
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EGSHELCOTE YOUR WALLS 


Make Them Beautiful, Durable, Washable 
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For School 
Interiors 


The cost is less than Lead and Oil or Kalsomine 
and the results meet every school requirement 


The price per gallon does not represent the cost of painting your interiors. 
It is the cost of the completed job and the permanency of the finished results. 
Egshelcote furnishes the most economical and effective method of 
painting school interiors. 


WITH PATEK’S EGSHELCOTE YOUR Be aii eee 
APPROPRIATION FOR PAINTING WILL GO FURTHER Ra te 


Medium Green No. 934 Buff No. 992 
Light Olive No. 936 Tan No. 993 
Egshelcoted walls mean sanitary, dull toned walls permanently finished, producing beauti- Ivory No. 935 Light Yellow No. 998 
ful, harmonious interiors. Walls with hard, non-porous, yet elastic surfaces that can be washed 
at frequent intervals and pencil marks, finger prints or spots of any nd easily removed. 


Standard School Colors 


Patek’s Egshelcote is made in a variety of 
standard school colors, as follows: 


Delft No. 932 
Fawn No. 981 Light Blue No. 996 


Write now stating the number of rooms you will paint, the amount of wall surface and the 
condition of the walls. We will tell you what your requirements will be and give you detailed in- 
formation how to get the best results. Let our School Department help you solve your 
painting problems. Many school boards avoid delay by placing orders now for future delivery. 


USED NATIONALLY IN SCHOOLS WITH SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Egshelcote white can be tinted to any 
desired shade or special colors will be fur- 
nished in quantities. Put up in one-gallon 
and five-gallon cans and barrels. 
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Write for detailed information and harmonious color suggestions 
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FREE TRIAL—A sufficient 
quantity to make a thoro 
test will be sent gratis to 
schools on request. 








with several personalities each day instead of 


4 


unified whole. Pupils can be promoted by sub- 


oc clearly see their faults. For such, this list is 
. a one. Some of these teachers should be men and ject rather than by grade and thus the dull are valuable, for it sets them thinking. Third, those 
ochaal some women. Better lessons are prepared for not held back while the exceptional pupils may who know their faults and are earnestly and 
5 oe the child feels a responsibility for each lesson proceed as rapidly as their talents will permit. conscientiously striving to correct them. For 
eacher, to each teacher. He cannot so easily offer the The course may be made flexible and individual such, this list is valuable, because it keeps ever 
at the excuse that in preparing one lesson he neglected tastes, aptitudes and aspirations cultivated and before them the matters in which they are seek- 
organ- another. oF pa satisfied. — ing improvement. For all teachers this list is 
hild 60 The plan offers better opportunities in Man- The social side cannot be overstated. The useful in that if mention of any of these matters 
, aan ual Training, Home Economics, Science and = upper grade pupils become a part of the high enters in any way into the conversation of 
ccept a the Languages for better laboratory facilities school and enter into all its activities, athletics, teacher and supervisor to any degree, they may 
ho a can be offered and better instruction furnished. debates, school paper, plays and parties. . meet on common ground. This card should not 
od With a close articulation between the sixth The Six and Six Plan cannot be adopted in be pushed back to the remote recesses of a 
English and seventh grades practically all of the sixth its completeness in any school in one year or teacher’s desk where she may not see its accus- 
d if all graders would enter the high school and once in’ two. It must be a growth. Its success will de- ing print. She should have it where she may 
simple the unified six-year course few would drop out. pend on many local factors, but many of its face it, and where she may profit from its silent 
tn There would be no gap between the eighth and good features can be adopted and put into prac- suggestions. 
ninth grades. The six years would be one _ tice by any school superintendent. There is a first list which has to do with the 
1909, peony ¢ ~ teacher, and a second which 
as to do with the recitation. It is wise to place 
a THE PERSONALITY OF THE "TEACHER first the personality of the teacher, as ise: 
ere are C. A. Fetterly, Rutherford, N. J. depend almost entirely upon that factor. First 
> desir- Sie of all, the teacher should be vigorous and not 
on aa In all teachers there are elements of strength ognize merited criticism because it comes not weak. She should be full of life and enthusi- 
he cal and elements of weakness. In so far as the ele- only from those in authority, but from those asm. The pupils reflect the teacher’s attitude. 
= fee ments of weak ness are minimizd or eliminated whose own opinions are strengthened by the wise (Consequently, they will be either lively or life- 
. in any particular case, in just that degree does and sensible opinions of others, thosé who have less. The teacher should come to her class in 
ron that teacher approach the ideal. This progress had experience in the same or similar situations, the morning rested and refreshed, not weary 
ry sub- can be made either in response to criticism from and those who know what the results have been and worn. Tired minds magnify trifles and fot 
and ae the proper source or by self-examination. The in similar circumstances. Now we can be _ such teachers the day is a du!l drag. A reason- 
In 1905 latter is the pleasanter remedy. If we can dis- saved much of this unpleasantness and embar- able amount of recreation, outdoor air, and rest 
pointed cover and correct our imperfections without an- rassment if we can discover and correct our own will keep the teacher in the right condition. 
udy for other having to lay them bare to us, we have weaknesses by self-examination. Yet in order There is really nothing uninteresting that we 
‘ties in gained a yictory without any losses. Criticism that teachers may distinguish more readily be- teach. A teacher can arouse much enthusiasm 
x Plan. comes because those who are in a good position tween the possible elements of strength and in herself and some, at least, in the pupils over 
safe to to judge have seen in us what we have failed weakness they possess, they need a list or catalog such a colorless topic as addition or the syntax 
ix and to see, or what we have cajoled ourselves into of faults and virtues, so to speak. Such a list of a part of speech. Enthusiasm is manifested 
ner Ser believing not seen by others. Unjust criticism has been prepared by the Bureau of Municipal jn a variety of ways. It may not always be 
in the based upon falsehood, gossip, rumor, and mere tesearch of New York. Teachers, roughly synonymous with animation. It catches us 
ing for personal opinions may annoy us, but these mat- speaking, may be divided into three classes. while we are awake. It certainly does not creep 
ters do not gain much credence with a fair- First, those who know their faults and make no over us while we are falling asleep, and it will 
nth and minded judge. Merited criticism, however, apparent effort to correct them. This number, not take possession of a drowsy teacher. If a 
|ifferent brings us up with a sharp turn. We want it, fortunately, is small. For them neither medical teacher is tired it is usually due to one of three 
his line but we do not welcome it, and we often wince nor pedagogical advice avails. The remedy isa reasons—poor health, need of rest, or lack of 
has the under it as under a lash. We can usually rec- change of heart. Second, those who do not 
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(Concluded on Page 40) 
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ORDER 
Slate Blackboards Early 


The quarrying and milling of slate for 
blackboard purposes is necessarily a slow 
process. Only the most perfect fine 
erained slate can be used for blackboards 
and weeks and months must be taken to 
prepare it properly. 


school officials and school architects are 
urgently advised to place their orders for 
slate blackboards during the month of 
May or as near thereafter as possible. 


The quarriers whose names appear on 
the opposite page, quarry and mill Penn- 
sylvania Slate, the only ideal material 
for blackboard purposes. They handle it 
in the most careful, painstaking manner 
so that every piece will be in perfect 
condition when delivered at your school 
building. 


Complete information and prices on slate 
blackboard will be sent to any architect 
or school official who will address any of 
the quarriers listed. 


School oandIoummal 


18 Facts About Slate Blackboards 


1 Simple to install. 
2 Cheap in price. 
3 No repair bills. 


4 Absolutely non-absorbent. 


5 Do not warp. 


6 Do not discolor. 


7 Most hygienic. 


8 Easily washed. 


11 No uneven surfaces. 
12 Easy on teacher. 
13 No resurfacing. 


9 Wear for years. 


10 No scaling or peeling. 


14 No janitor complaints. 


15 No glossy surfaces. 
16 No dust pockets. 
17 Eye strain eliminated. 


18 Best chalk marking surface. 


WRITE ALL OF THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES TODAY 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. 

E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City 


Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 


North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 











HIGH GRADE 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


VISIT OUR SHOW-ROOMS 


Realizing a long felt want, we have opened show-rooms 
in which we have placed a permanent exhibit of model labora- 
tories for the various sciences and industrial plants. 


also exhibiting dust-proof cabinets and cases for museums. 
Here you will find equipment that has the approval of men 
who are acknowledged authorities in the scientific world. 


GIVE US AN OPPORTUNITY TO QUOTE ON YOUR NEW EQUIPMENT 


You are cordially invited to come 
and inspect our model laboratories. 


Write for our 72-Page Catalog. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
1234-48 Fullerton Ave. 


blocks west. 





THE PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER. 
(Concluded from Page 37) 

interest. If it is poor health she is probably 
doing all she can to improve it, and she deserves 
all the help and sympathy that can be given her. 
Tf it is need of rest, she would be wise to obtain 
it. If it is lack of interest, the unfortunate 
should seek some other line of work that is 
more attractive. Some teachers are weary with 
well doing. They tire their minds poring over 
papers and correcting written work. This is 
a great problem, but if teachers would plan it 
out carefully, and principals and teachers would 
talk it over frankly, much of the outside cor- 
rection of work could be eliminated and just 
as good results accomplished. 

The teacher should be neat and not slovenly. 
To be neat means to be clean; to be neat means 
to be orderly. The teacher who shows good taste 
in dress and keeps her apparel neat and clean 
gains the respect of all classes of pupils. She 
wins the well-to-do and refined, for they regard 
her as an equal, she wins the less fortunate and 
those of lesser opportunity for they look up to 
her with respect. It is not the cost of clothes 
that counts, but the care in their selection and 
preservation. Neatness means also orderliness. 
Teachers’ desks constantly littered with papers 
and everything in them and on them thrown 
together with no attempt at orderly arrange- 
ment, are a reproach to the possessor. Work 
does occasionally accumulate, but no teacher’s 
desk should present a constant state of disorder. 
It would be natural to assume that there would 
be a corresponding lack of system in the ar- 
rangement and presentation of the facts of 
instruction. Slovenliness is carelessness in per- 
son, in the arrangement of personal belongings, 
and in the performance of clerical work. The 
complicated system of modern education cal's 
for considerable work of this nature. There j 
usually a good reason for it, and it should be 
done well. Oare saves time and wor in the end. 


Carelessness in reading instructions and care 


Telephone Lincoln 7381 


Take Northwestern Elevated to Fullerton Avenue Station, three and one-half 


We are 


less thinking make mussy registers and reports, 
and trouble for everybody. 

The teacher should be poised and not nervous, 
at ease and not embarrassed. Confidence in 
one’s self does much to destroy nervousness and 
embarrassment. Consequently, the teacher 
must make herself confident. If she is weak 
in knowledge of her subject she should study, if 
she is weak in presentation of the subject she 
should seek help and accept it gladly from those 
who are in a position to give it. Some teachers 
are nervous and embarrassed in the presence of 
a supervisor. They make mistakes and things 
go wrong, but these matters do not count unless 
they are known to be of constant occurrence. 
Teachers should not mistake the silence of a 
supervisor for disapproval. Sometimes there is 
no chance to either condemn or commend. There 
are rehearsals for theatrical performances that 
hold the closest attention. On other occasions 
it is almost a bore to watch the same partici- 
pants. Their parts may be well spoken, the 
enunciation clear, but the action lifeless. Cir- 
cumstancés may account for its commonplace- 
ness. If, however, such performances always 
displayed such lack of life, there would some 
doubt arise as to the manager’s ability, and he 
would soon hear of it. 

The voice of the teacher is reflected in the 
voice of the pupils. She must be careful to 
see that she speaks distinctly and with clear 
enunciation. Otherwise, many good things she 
says will be lost and answers will be returned to 
her indistinctly and with poor enunciation. The 
voice should be low and pleasing to hear. If 
it is harsh or pitched too high it will grate 
upon the ears of the pupils and unconsciously 
irritate them. It may provoke them to impu- 
dence and impertinence. A low voice may be 
loud enough to carry to any part of the room. 
A voice that is by nature harsh has its harsh- 
ness aggravated and accented when it is raised. 
Consequently, it is better for the teacher who 
is conscious of this weakness, when there is dis- 
order in any quarter of the room, to change her 


ANOTHER GOOD 
KEWAUNEE BENCH 


The arrangement here is a very popular one, as 
it gives a spacious cupboard for many bulky articles 
not easily stored in the drawers. Door and drawers 
are of dust-proof construction. 


We are specialists in the manufacture of all 
School Laboratory Equipment. 
ask for Catalog A. 


RE Gg. Ce. 


If interested, just 


LABORATORY FURNITU 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


New York Address, 70 Fifth Avenue 


Telephone Chelsea 3909 





position to that part rather than to attempt to 
check it by speaking from where she stands. 
The mirror receives from us all, no doubt, the 
proper amount of attention, but it would be well 
for us to have some mechanism that would per- 
mit us to listen to the sound of our voices. Our 
experience might be surprising and disappoint- 
ing. If we did actually hear our own voices 
and if we listened more carefully to the voices 
of others by comparison and examination we 
might realize our shortages in this direction. 
Tt is well to think about this for attention and 
effort while they may not make good voices out 
of poor ones, will do much to improve the qual- 
ity. 


NEGRO SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND 
ILLITERACY. 

The bulletin on Negroes in the United States, 
just issued by Director Sam. L. Rogers, of the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, indicates that there has been among 
Negroes an increasing tendency toward home 
ownership, a marked increase in the percentage 
of school attendance, a pronounced decrease in 
the percentage of illiteracy, a decrease in the 
mortality rate, and an increase in the proportion 
of church membership. 

This bulletin, which is a special compilation 
of information derived from ‘the Thirteenth 
Census and from other inquiries conducted by 
the Census Bureau, brings together in one pub- 
lication all the principal data pertaining to the 
Negro race which are in the possession of the 
bureau. 

Of the Negro population 6 to 20 years of age, 
inclusive, 47.3 per cent. were attending school 
in 1910, as compared with 66.9 per cent. of the 
native whites of native parentage in the same 
age group. 

In thirteen cities—Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
eago, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Mo., Louisville, New Orleans, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and Washington 
—each of which had in 1910 a total population 


of 200,000 or more and a Negro population of 
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THE MODERN SCHOOL ROOM 


should have window shades that are in keeping with 
modern progress in hygiene and sanitation — that 
can be adjusted to provide abundant ventilation while 
softening the light and that do not catch and hold dust. 





SPLINT 


Reg. U. S. Pat, Off, 


WINDOW SHADES 


crack or fray on the edges. They are durable, artistic, economical. 


oe 
Re 438 Oakland Ave. 


10,000 or more, the highest percentage of school 
attendance among Negroes 6 to 20 years of age 
was found in Boston, where it was 67.2 per cent., 
es compared with 73.3 per cent for native whites 
of native parentage. The percentage of school 
attendance for Negroes in Boston is higher than 
for native whites of native parentage in ten of 
the other twelve cities. The highest percentage 
of school attendance among Negroes 6 to 20 
years of age for any state was found in Con- 
necticut, 67.1, and the lowest in Louisiana, 28.9. 

The percentage of illiteracy (inability to 
write) among the Negro population 10 years 
of age and over was 30.4 for the United States 
as a whole, as compared with 3.7 per cent for 
the native whites of native parentage. The con- 
tinual improvement in educational opportuni- 
ties offered to the Negro race is strikingly shown 
by the fact that in almost every state and city 
the percentage of illiteracy among Negroes is 
consistently lower in the younger generations 
than in the older. For example, in Georgia the 
percentage of illiteracy among Negroes 10 to 14 
years of age was 22.1; 15 to 24 years, 26.9; 25 
to 34 years, 32.7; 35 to 44 years, 43; 45 to 54 
years, 57.6; 55 to 64 years, 70.3; and 65 years 
and over, 79.2. The lowest percentage of illit- 
eracy among the Negro population 10 years of 
age and over in any of the states, 3.4 was found 
in Minnesota and Oregon, while the highest, 
18.4, was shown by Louisiana. 

RATING TEXTBOOKS. 

Joliet, Ill. To obtain textbooks which will 
best fill the requirements and needs of pupils, 
Superintendent R. O. Stoops in co-operation 
with Miss Edna Keith, a member of the high 
school faculty, has devised and put into opera- 
tion a textbook score card. The plan calls for 
a separate card for each subject in the ele- 
mentary school curriculum and each individual 
book is considered from the three aspects of 
subject matter, mechanical makeup and pupil 
problems, 


EROLU 


FABRIC 


are used in many up-to-date schools because they fulfill all these | 
requirements. They are absolutely sanitary—can be washed 
easily. They can be lowered from the top or raised from the 

bottom and are so easy to operate that any child can instantly 
adjust them as desired. They always hang straight and do not 
Write for full information. | 
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of printing. 
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Each card consists of a single sheet, on the 
right side of which are columns (one for each 
book), and on the left, a list of fifteen points 
from which the books are to be considered. Ten 
of these points refer to the details of the subject 
matter, five to the makeup and five to the need 
of the pupil. Each point is equal to ten per 
cent making a total credit of 150 per cent for 
each book under inspection. 
In preparing for a selection of textbooks, 
copies of the score cards are given to each mem- 
ber of the textbook selection committee. A list 
of needed books is provided and the committee 
proceeds to read the books of the respective con- 
cerns, making its notations opposite the proper 
spaces on the cards. 
After the score sheets have been turned in. 
the superintendent and his assistants carefully 
inspect the list, noting the points scored, and 
select the four best. The final choice is made 
from the latter. 
So far as known, the Joliet score card is the 
only one of its kind in use in the elementary 
schools of the country, and its use will assure 
any school of the best there is in textbooks. 
Textbook publishing companies have taken a 
great deal of interest in the cards and have even 
printed and distributed them with their books. 
The following is a specimen score sheet used 
for the selection of readers: 
Reading Score Card. 
Rate I on basis of 50. 
Rate. II on basis of 25. 
Rate III on basis of 25. 

I. Subject Matter. 

. Value as literature. 

. Value if not literature. 

. Appeal to child’s interests. 

. Moral value. 

Variety in type including humor. 

. Adaptability to dramatization. 

. Quantity of material. 

. Amount of suitable poetry. 

. Gradation of material. 

. Material invented for sake of method. 
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MINESSKAPH 


Chuck out of your mind the idea 


of the old-time mimeographing. 
The new machine duplicates typewrit- 
ing, handwriting and drawing better and 
quicker than it has ever been done be- 
fore. It is a revolutionary development— 
and bears the same relation to its early 
models that the first Pierce-Arrow does 
to the last. 
waxless (dermatype) stencil has made 
clean-cut and accurate mimeographing 


the quickest and most economical form 
If there’s system in your school 
there’s need for the mimeograph. Get booklet 
“F” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—New 
York. Rotary mimeograph prices range from 


$30 to $160 























The new and wonderful 





If so, does method outweigh lack of litera- 
ture and thought material? 
II. Mechanical Make-up of Book. 

1. Binding. a. Flexible. b. Durable. ec. Ar- 
tistic. 

2. Paper. 

3. Type. 

4. Arrangement of page. a. Crowded. b. 
Length of lines. c. Margins. 

5. Illustrations. a. Appeal to children. b. 
Aid in getting thought of selection. c. 
Execution. d. Location of page. e. Dis- 
tribution thru book. 

III. Pupil’s Problem. 

1. Sentences within grasp of child as to 
thought and construction. 

2. Vocabulary. a. Within grasp of child. b. 
Introduced gradually. c. Amount of repe- 
tition. d. Number of words. 

3. Treatment of phonics. 

4, Development of independence in child. 

5. Uniformity of series from pupil’s stand- 
point. 

Total. 
Rank. 
Joliet, Illinois, Arithmetic Score Card. 
Rate each point on basis of 10. 
1. Language within comprehension of children 
ot given grade. 
2. Material practical and adapted to experi- 
ences of children. 
3. New subjects carefully introduced. 
4. Problems well graded as to difficulty. 
5. Arranged to develop independent thought. 
6. Effort to motivate problems and thus arouse 
interest. 
7. Sufficient material. 
8. Systematic reviews provided. 
9. Sufficient oral or mental work. 
10. Treatment of fractions. 
11. Attention to business forms. 
12. Absence of obsolete matter such as Apoth- 
ecaries Weight, True Discount, etc. 
13. Type and illustrations. 
14. Paper and binding. 
15. Even merit of the three books of the 
series. 
Total. 
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More Remington Accuracy | | 


Winners 


There Were Two of Them 
At the Last Competition 


Miss Myrtle Hagar, of Nashville, wrote 74 words per 
minute, for fifteen minutes, without error—the best 


“‘accuracy’’ record ever made. 


Miss Charlotte Klein, a pupil in the Spencerian School 
of Cleveland, wrote 60}% words per minute, for fifteen 
minutes, without error—the best “‘accuracy’’ record ever 
made by a student. 


Both of these operators won the accuracy prize—a new 


Remington Typewriter. 


This Remington Accuracy Prize is our incentive | 
to every Remington typist and student to strive to | 


reach the error-proof standard. 


Why do we cffer this incen- 
tive? Because we wish every 
Remington operator to achieve 
the highest success. Every em- 
ployer demands “accuracy first,”’ 
therefore accuracy is the quality 
which pays the pupil best. 


Call at the nearest Remington 
office and learn the particulars of 
the next Remington Accuracy 
Contest. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Schoolroom Hygiene 


A FOREIGN VIEW OF COMPETITIVE 
ATHLETICS. 


The growing protest of medical men against 
competitive athletics in American schools has 
received an unusual endorsement from foreign 
physiologists. According to a report published 
ii: the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, German physiologists have examined into 
the advisability of competitive sports at the in- 
stance of the Prussian Government. 

“In order to discover undeveloped athletic 
‘talent’ among the students of the high schools 
and universities of the German Empire, in antici- 
pation of their being trained for the projected 
Olympic Games, competitive games were pro- 
posed under the auspices of athletic associations 
in many places. The participants were to be stu- 
dents: without previous athletic training. The 
events were to include swimming matches, run- 
ning and jumping contests, and numerous other 
exercises. Altho it was assumed that such con- 
tests would increase appreciation of the import- 
ance of physical exercise, the intent of the plan 
was to discover promising candidates. The plan 
was submitted to the physiologist Rubner and the 
clinician Kravs, professors in the University of 
Berlin. In their report they contend that any 
system of athletics which finds its best expres- 
sion in competition, and has as its chief end the 
development of athletic supremacy, fails to meet 
the real hygienic needs of youth and to serve for 
the proper perfection of the body. The excesses 
and the evils of athletics which have grown up 
in England and America, where this form of 
sport has received its greatest impetus, are 
brought home to the German committee. They 
are reminded that here the organization of com- 
petitive athletics is attended with an undue 
sacrifice of time at the expense of the intellectual 
pursuits. The contests degenerate into a public 
entertainment with all the drawbacks of the 
arena. The development of the body is carried 
out along lines of extreme specialization. 

“The conclusions of Rubner and Kraus are not 
only to be endorsed, but deserve widespread pub- 
lication as sane judgments of competent observ- 
ers. Exercise is intended to benefit, not to in- 
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jure the individual. Let no one construe such 
checks on competitive games as a movement 
against physical training and gymnastics. The 


Do You Intend Building ? 


Send for free copy of 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA COTTA 


(Brochure Series) 


VOLUME ONE - - THE SCHOOL 


This Booklet contains many helpful 
suggestions on the economical use of a 
permanent material in the building of 
the small school beautiful. 


NATIONAL 


TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 





latter should receive every encouragement that a 
rational system deserves; but the propaganda for 
(Concluded on Page 44) 





OPEN AIR SCHOOL, DUBUQUE, IA 


The open-air school at Dubuque, Ia., was estab- 
lished in September, 1914, thru a co-operative ar- 
rangement between the board of education and 
visiting nurse association. 

The board of education provides the school- 
rooms and the teacher, while the visiting nurse 
association provides the special equipment and 
the necessary accessories for such an institu- 
tion. These include the Esquimau suits of heavy 
woolen made by the ladies of the association, 
heavy woolen blankets for afternoon naps, and 
lumbermen’s boots of felt. With these protective 
coverings the children are able both to carry on 


their school work in the exposed study room and 
to sleep with comfort in their equally exposed 
restroom. 

Warm lunches are provided by various organ- 
izations, groups of women and individuals. These 
lunches have undoubtedly contributed as much 
as the open air to the physical upbuilding of the 
children. 

About sixteen children are in regular attend- 
ance. They are happy and even the casual visi- 
tor is impressed with the improvement in their 
appearance, manner, attitude and interest. 
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This Book—FREE to 
YOU-Is a Guide to 


Safety First 


—and Last, and All the 
Time—in Your School 
Drinking Water Supply 


You doubtless agree with this book that the 
public school drinking cup isa health menace. 


Read the book—get the facts—and you will 
see that the prevailing type of drinking foun- 
tain is quite as harmful as the public cup. 
Read this book and you will refuse merely 


to exchange evils—you will insist upon 
abolishing both. 


We believe you will be convinced by these 


pages that absolute safety is assured only 
by the 


J-M Sanitor Drinking Fountain 


The inlet nozzle of the ordinary fountain frequently comes in contact with the lips. |The waste water invariably falls 
back over it. Such a fountain is a bacteria breeding ground. 
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The lips cannot touch the J-M Sanitor Drinking Fountain. Eight small jets form a cone of water with a well defined 
column rising from its apex. The waste falls back within the ring—harmless. 


And if some mischievous boy—or girl—gives the drinker’s head a whack—nothing harmful happens; no teeth broken, no 
palate punctured, no nose deformed, as has happened in such cases with the old type of fountain. 


The J-M Sanitor Drinking Fountain is the one absolutely germ-proof drinking device for use in Schools. Boards of 
Health, Sanitary Officials and School Authorities everywhere have endorsed it. 


Send for This Book and Read What They Say te 
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We frankly say: 


This J-M Sanitor 
Drinking Fountain Book 
contains Facts and af- 
fords Information of In- 
terest to every school au- 
thority and we frankly 
hope you will send for it. 

Write to our nearest 
Branch. 








STYLE D-4212—Special Design for Schools, STYLE D-4240—Special Design to afford STYLE D-4270— Special Design 
where it is usually best to install fixtures free xtreme of Durability and to eliminate dust- for Schools where water supply is 
from the floor. collecting pockets. already installed and available. 
J-M Vitreous China wall hung Drinking J-M Porcelain Enameled Iron Drinking J-M China Cup Receptor, with 
Fountain with J-M Sanitor Fountain Head. Fountain with J-M Sanitor Fountain Head. J-M Sanitor Fountain Head. 
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Are you violating your State law on the question of the Public Drinking Cup? 


If you have no State law possibly your State Board of Health has ruled, etc., etc., against the common 
drinking cup. Thirty-five (35) states have prohibited the use of the common nhahiod cam. At any rate— 


NELSON BUBBLER HEADS 


can be secured for any fixtures and no school should be without them. Write any office today—rush 


BRANCHES AND SELLING AGENCIES: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 





Edwardsville, Ill. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





PUEBLO, COLO. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
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E. F. C. Guilbert, Architect. Geo. W. Knight, Engineer. 


UTAH’S NEW SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
LAW. 


The state of Utah has enjoyed for many years 
the advantages of a law providing a state school 
building commission. Thru the activities of this 
commission every building which has been 
erected in the state during the past five years 
has been carefully examined in the office of the 
state superintendent and has been criticised for 
its usefulness as an educational building, for its 
helpfulness and for its general safety. A re- 
Vision of the law, just passed in March, increased 
very much the powers of the state schoolhouse 
commission and creates the office of state school- 
house architect. The latter official is to be a paid 
employee of the State Department of Public In- 
struction, and will have broad powers under the 
act. The following is the text of those sections 
of the act which relate to the commission and 
to the state architect. They are printed here for 
their general suggestiveness to school authorities. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of 

Utah: 

“That no schoolhouse shall hereafter be erected 
in any school district in this State, not included 
in cities of the first and second class, and no 
addition to a school building, the cost of which 
schoolhouse or addition thereto shall exceed 
$1,000, shall be contracted for or erected until 
the detailed plans and specifications for the same 
shall have been submitted to a commission here- 
inafter provided for, and the approval of said 
commission endorsed thereon. Such plans and 
specifications shall show in detail its construc- 
tion, the heating and ventilating system and the 
window lighting of such building. There is 
hereby created a commission consisting of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
Secretary of the State Board of Health, and the 
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State High School Inspector. It shall be the 
duty of said commission to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. The Commission shall not 
approve any plan for the erection of any school 
building, or addition thereto, unless the same 
shall provide at least fifteen square feet of fieor 
space and two hundred cubic feet of air space 
for each pupil to be accommodated in each study 
or recitation room therein, and the total area 
of glass space in windows of each class or reci- 
tation room shall not be less than one-fifth of the 
floor area of such. room. And no such plans 
shall be approved by them unless provision is 
made therein for assuring at least thirty cubic 
feet of pure air every minute for each pupil and 
facilities for exhausting foul or vitiated air 
therein, same to be positive and independent of 
atmospheric changes; and all gymnasiums and 
auditoriums hereafter to be constructed shall be 
well lighted and ventilated, and all cloakrooms 
shall be well ventilated. Buildings of four or less 
classrooms may be heated and ventilated with 
approved schoolroom heaters. No tax voted by a 
district meeting or other competent authority in 
any school district shall be levied by the trustees 
or boards of education until the commission 
shall report within sixty days after the plans 
are submitted to it. All schoolhouse plans and 
detail statements shall be submitted in dupli- 
eate and be filed and approved as required by 
this Act. Buildings of two stories or more shall 
have the stairs, halls, heating apparatus and 
fuel room constructed of fireproof material and 
shall have sufficient hall space, and a sufficient 
number of outward opening doors, stairways, 
lighting and heating plants and apparatus ar- 
ranged to facilitate egress in case of fire or acci- 
dent and afford the requisite and proper accom- 
modations for public protection in such case. 
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Automatic Water Closet 


“THE MODERN SCHOOL MAKES CLOW THE RULE” 


What better proof can anyone ask, of the superiority of Clow Plumbing Fixtures for use in 
the modern school? They are satisfactory in Newark, they are satisfactory in hundreds of cities and thousands 
of schools. In fact, there are more Clow Madden patent water closets in use in the schools of America than 
other three automatic water closets combined. 
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“The commission hereby created shall serve 
without compensation, and shall have the author- 
ity to employ an architect, who shall receive a 
compensation not to exceed $8.00 per diem for 
actual services rendered, which compensation 
shall be audited and paid from the State school 
fund as other accounts are audited and paid, 
and in addition thereto he shall receive his actual 
and necessary traveling expenses incurred while 
in the discharge of his official duties. It shall 
be his duty to examine all school plans and in- 
spect all school buildings or additions at least 
once during the erection of such building or ad- 
ditions, or when called upon by the commission, 
to ascertain if all the provisions of this Act have 
been compiled with. It shall also be his duty to 
inspect the school buildings of the State, when 
called upon, and when he shall find any such 
buildings to be unsanitary or unsafe for occu- 
pancy, he shall report the same to the commis- 
sion. The commission shall thereupon make 
such recommendations to the boards of education 
to comply with such recommendations, within a 
reasonable time thereafter. The said architect 
member shall also act as an advisory architect 
whenever called upon by school trustees and in- 
spect and advise on the heating, or ventilating 
system, not operating efficiently in the school. 
Provided said architect shall not represent di- 
rectly or indirectly, any building materials or 
construction firm, association, or corporation, nor 
shall recommend, prescribe, or advise the use of 
any particular brand, or brands, of building ma- 
terials to be used for, and in the construction of 
buildings provided for. 

“Whenever a school building erected under the 
provisions of this Act shall be completed and 
approved, the commission shall issue a certifi- 
cate of approval to the trustee or boards of edu- 
cation of the district in which such building is 
erected.” 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


Omaha, Neb. The school board is considering 
the erection of portable buildings as a solution 
of the problem of overcrowded schoolrooms. 
Specifications have been written for a type of 
portable building which can be erected in thirty 
days at a cost of $1,000. At present, the board 
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is renting old buildings and vacant storerooms 
and using them as classrooms. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has ap- 
propriated $1,000 to cover the expense of a 
budget system for the handling of supplies and 
the making of repairs and improvements. Three 
draughtsmen will be employed to prepare sche- 
dules showing the condition of school grounds 
and improvements needed, the sizes of desks, and 
amounts of floor and window space. 

It costs the city of Minneapolis, Minn., about 
$10,000 annually to educate non-resident chil- 
dren. A bill is at present being discussed in the 
legislature which would make it obligatory for 
outside towns and cities to bear the expense of 
high school education for their children. 

New York, N. Y. The school board is consid- 
ering a plan providing that the departments hav- 
ing in charge the supervision of janitors, heating 
and ventilating of schools and maintenance shall 
be reorganized into a Bureau of Operation and 
Maintenance in charge of a chief. The Commit- 
tee on Care of Buildings would be designated as 
Committee on Maintenance and Care of Buildings. 

The annual report of the board of education 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, for the year 1913-14, for 
the first time in twenty years shows a decrease 
in the per capita cost of education. The per 
capita cost for the school year 1913-14 was $38.38, 
as against $39.35 the preceding year. Under the 
system adopted by the board at the beginning 
of last year, a total saving of about $10,000 has 
been effected in school finances. Purchases of 
supplies are made thru a purchasing agent who 
also acts as clerk of the board. The articles of 
school use and the saving in per capita cost of 
each are as follows: Coal and gas, 16 cents; 
school supplies, 23 cents; janitors’ supplies, 5.8 
cents; general expenses, 10.7 cents; clerk’s office 
and storehouse, 6.6 mills; book binding, 5.4 cents. 
During the past year the board spent $13,818 for 
coal as against $16,079 the preceding year. 

Chicago, Ill. A committee of the board of edu- 
cation has undertaken a thoro examination of the 
business management of the schools for the pur- 
pose of reducing costs. The board is facing a 
deficit of more than a million dollars and drastic 
economies are necessary to keep the schools in 
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been built into them in every way 


that sixty years of experience 
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The L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


601-627 WEST LAKE STREET, 


operation without reductions and retrenchments 
in special activities. It is proposed to inquire 
into all the executive offices and to combine or 
discontinue all clerkships which may be unnec- 
essary. Similar inquires are to be made into the 
efficiency and necessity of the positions in the 
teaching and janitors’ staffs and to cut off all 
superfluous employes. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Supt. of Supplies Carl M. 
McKee, in his third annual report to the board 
of education, shows that the cost per pupil of 
school supplies has steadily decreased altho the 
enrollment has steadily increased for the past 
three years. On the general run of supplies, with 


textbooks, the following per pupil figures are 
given for three years: 
1914 1913 1912 
General Supplies ........ $0.54 $0.72 $1.04 
OR ie ictale 6 ak dies .56 52 49 
$1.10 $1.24 $1.53 
Se ee .55 .62 .76 


For all supplies, chalks, pencils, paper, books, 
art, manual training and domestic science mater- 
ials, together with janitors’ supplies, it cost the 
city last year $4.92 for each of the 70,000 or more 
children. The same supplies in 1913 cost $5.41 
per pupil, so that a saving of 49 cents per pupil 
has been effected, or $34,000 for 70,000 pupils. 

For 1913 and 1914 the supply department has 
comparative per pupil figures divided according 
to departments. These are as follows: 


1914 1913 
I UN 5 oe owe keene 608 $0.54 $0.72 
EE Ee ee eee .56 52 
I iiss aba 6 415,48 HONEA w 0:8 14 .25 
Manual training supplies......... 1.56 1.91 
Household economics’ supplies..... 1.75 1.91 
CO er 37 .34 
Average cost, per pupil, of all sup- 
Lae ky Dad aiseiw’.0. 6a bind capes $4.92 $5.41 


In the high schools, it cost $10.50 per student, 
for supplies as against $19.34 the previous year, 
or a saving of nearly one-half. 

Unit Cost figures for high schools, taken from 
many different kinds, and considered fair barom- 
eters, reveal the following: 
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1915 





1914 

General supplies ................. $1.36 $1.77 
WE 95. 5. 00-04 6:004 45 S430 a0 bs 1.82 4.61 
Be bg Gib escoRaan sad cbenee 1.45 .60 
Manual training supplies.......... 2.25 8.50 
Household supplies .............. 3.07 3.16 
JUUMOTS BUMPIIGS 2... ccc cecas 55 -70 
Average cost, per student, high 

school supplies ............. $10.50 $19.34 


The per pupil figures showing costs reduced, 
by dividing the amounts spent by the number of 
pupils served, while not considered as perfect 
measures because of various outside influences 
and the varying demands of the schools, are 
nevertheless beginning to be established as a 
check upon the different departments and the in- 
dividual schools. Principals and school board 
officials are following these unit costs and have 


~- been able to reduce a great deal of the waste in 


supplies. 


The ninth annual convention of the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society will be held at the New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., September 
20-23 inclusive. Mr. E. S. Marlow of the Potomac 
Electric Power Company, Washington, D. C., i 
chairman of the convention committee. The 
schedule of sessions, papers, etc., will be an- 
nounced later. 


Lorain, O. A recent report of the chief engi- 
neer to the board of education shows that a sav- 
ing of $192 has been effected in electric power 
by the installation of an electro-generating plant 
in the Lorain high school. 

Since November, 1914, the high school power 
plant has turned out 4,800 kilowatt hours, at the 
small cost of two cents per k. w. h., or $96. It 
is estimated that if this amount of current had 
been purchased from the local gas and electric 
company, at the prevailing rate of ten cents per 
k. w. h., the cost would have been $480 for the 
same period of time. The school’s generating 
plant has effected a saving of $384, including the 
cost of current for running the motor for the ven- 
tilating fan, at an actual saving of $192 when 
considered without the latter. 
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By ventilation, we do not mean merely opening the 
window. ‘True toilet room ventilation is more than this. 
It means ventilation of fixtures themselves. This venti- 
lating feature is a big point in favor of Ebinger Sanitary 
Toilets and explains one reason why Ebinger equipped 
toilet rooms are entirely free from odor. The air from 
the room is drawn thru the fixtures themselves and passess 
out of the flue vents. The day of the unclean old school 
toilets is rapidly passing. It is a true fact that the at- 
tendants respond to sanitation, and an Ebinger installa- 
tion takes away the cause of sickness. Your present 
toilet room can be remodeled to allow for Ebinger fixtures 
at slight cost in comparison to results. 
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NSANITARY conditions are four times 
more fatal than accidents. Health, con- 
centration and contentment do not go with 

unsanitary conditions and of all the existing 
unsanitary conditions the old school toilet room 
is the worst. Your toilet room cannot be san- 
itary unless your fixtures are of proper modern 
design and ventilated. 









PLATE B-22 RANGE CLOSET. 


Our Motto: 


“Ventilation 
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PLATE A-3 URINAL. Ebinger Ventilated Wall Urinal of any num- 


ber of sections, especially adapted for school sanitation 





PLATE C-61 RANGE FOUNTAIN. Ebinger Range Fountain insures pure 
drinking water No possible chance for that old germ that was prevalent in the 
old drinking cup 


THE CUTS ABOVE SHOWN ARE ONLY A 
FOR COMPLETE LIST, SEND FOR OUR 





Ebinger Ventilated Range Closet 24 inch or 28 inch section with sanitary re- 


inforeed seats and thoroly vented bowls, simplicity of operation make it ideal for school house toilet rooms. 








PLATE A-2 OCTAGON URINAL. Ebinger Ventilated Octagon Urinal 
stands free from all walls, and is accessible from all directions, thus mak- 
ing it a source of demand from all leading Architects and Plumbers. Let 
us tell you how it is done 
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In the session that closed in April the legis- 
lature of Kansas established a new record for 
progressive educational enactments. Early in 
the year a prominent newspaper editor applied 
the term ‘jitney” to the legislature; but at the 
end of the session State Superintendent W. D. 
Ross gave out an interview in which he said: 
“So far as education is concerned, the legislature 
of 1915, instead of being a ‘jitney’ legislature, has 
been an eight-cylinder, seven-passenger limous- 
ine, 1915 model; for no legislature in the history 
of the state has ever enacted so many construct- 
ive laws in the interests of the schools, and par- 
ticularly the rural schools.” 


How it was done is naturally an interesting 
question. In the first place a great majority of 
the members of the legislature, as well as Gov- 
ernor Capper and the other state officers, were 
united in a strong purpose to do something pos- 
itive and constructive for education. The state 
teachers’ association, thru its officers, committees 
and publications, concentrated its efforts upon a 
few vital propositions. Just before the legisla- 
ture convened, Superintendent Ross published a 
portion of his official report containing ‘Recom- 
mendations on Needed School Legislation.” This 
document not only set forth the needs in a vig- 
orous and convincing manner, but in every in- 
stance proposed a definite and practical solution. 


One of the chief propositions advocated by edu- 
cators has been the removal of educational ad- 
ministration from political influence; and no 
better object lesson could be conceived than the 
action of the Kansas legislature itself. The 
legislative program included the passage of bills 
on each of the following subjects: textbooks, 
the certification of teachers, county school ad- 
ministration, state aid for weak districts and 
for high school providing for normal aad indus- 
trial training, rural high schools, and the state 
department of education 


For the past two years the textbook situation 
in Kansas has been almost incredibie. Under 
ite maximum price for textbooks arbitrarily 
fixed by law in 1897 and 1839 it was impossible 
to secure the best textbooks in certain high 
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clothes locker purposes. 
say much here, and what we might 
say, in print, wouldn’t convince 
you to any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers 
RIGHT IN YOUR 
OFFICE, free of all expense to you, 
charges prepaid, a finished sample show- 
ing the construction and finish of our 
lockers. You can examine it carefully 
and return at our expense, the carrying 
charges to be paid at this end. Then 
you'll know what GOOD lockers are like. 
You can see and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW 
WELDED, TUBULAR, PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt showing 
—the NEW STEEL PIVOT HINGES and REINFORCED CORNERS 
—YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. 
you'll see a high class locker at a low class price, which will surprise and 
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KANSAS SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


school branches, and a strict interpretation of 
the law by the supreme court prohibited the use 
ot all books in addition to the series adopted 
by the state book commission. This excluded all 
supplementary reading matter and made it a 
crime to furnish pupils with books to read after 
they had been taught to read. Fortunately, this 
intolerable condition has been relieved. The 
new law removes the maximum price from high 
school books and provides for their adoption on 
terms as favorable as are made by publishers 
for the same books in any other state. The 
school-book commission may now provide by 
publication when practicable or by adoption a 
full series of textbooks and may approve a sup- 
plementary list from which local boards may 
select books. 


The laws relating to the certification of teach- 
ers were re-written and codified with such addi- 
tions as were necessary to make a complete and 
rational system, with a distinction between the 
requirements for high schools and elementary 
schools. From the lowest grade of county certifi- 
eates valid for a single year and limited to ele- 
mentary schools in the county in which issued, to 
the certificates issued by the state board of edu- 
cation, valid for life, and acceptable in the high- 
est educational positions, there is established a 
gradual scale of requirements arranged in such 
a way as to offer incentives to every teacher to 
secure a certificate of the next highest grade and 
value. Under the new law certificates for high 
schools must be obtained by meeting the require- 
ments established by the state board of educa- 
tion; and these requirements may be met by 
examination or by professional study in accred- 
ited colleges or normal schools. Certificates is- 
sued by the state normal schools will also corre- 
spond to those issued by the state board of edu- 
cation. The effect of the revision of the certifi- 
cate law will be a decided elevation of the pro- 
fessional standards in teaching. 

Several changes were made in the administra- 
tion of schools under the supervision of county 
superintendents. In place of the annual normal 
institute, county superintendents may now hold 
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an institute of not less than five days and not 
more than twenty, the purpose of which will be 
to present professional ideals thru inspirational 
addresses and discussions. The present system 
of normal institutes filled a distinct and pressing 
need existing at the time the system was cre- 
ated. But the changes of thirty-five years have 
largely put an end to its usefulness. The state 
rormal schools, the summer schools, and the 
great growth in attendance at all the higher in- 
stitutions of learning have made such academic 
training as can be acquired in normal institutes 
entirely inadequate for the successful and pro- 
gressive teacher. The new institute law gives 
county superintendents the privilege of having a 
one week’s professional and inspirational insti- 
tute instead of the old type of a four weeks’ 
academic institute if they so desire. County 
superintendents will hereafter have authority to 
hold annual conventions of school board mem- 
bers, the expenses of delegates being paid by 
the school districts. 

State appropriations were continued to aid 
weak districts in maintaining a seven months’ 
school, and to aid high schools offering courses 
in normal training and courses in agriculture 
and domestic science. The total amount set 
apart for these objects being $160,000 annually. 

Better high school advantages for rural com- 
munities are promised thru two acts which pro- 
vide for rural high school districts, and for levy- 
ing of a tax on all the property of a county out- 
side of districts maintaining high schools to pay 
the high school tuition of all eligible pupils resid- 
ing in such territory. These acts in connection 
with laws previously in force provide free high 
school privileges for every eligible pupil in the 
entire state. 

The measure which is most constructive is the 
reorganization of the state department of educa- 
tion. This has been well-called an enabling act 
which will give force and effectiveness to the 
enactments above mentioned. 

In the provisions made for the operation of 
the state department of education Kansas has 
not, until now, been among the most progressive 
states. The office of state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction has been held by men of great 
ability, such as Superintendent Ross and his 
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predecessor, President Fairchild; but the office 
has not been enabled to put into operation poli- 
cles necessary for the educational progress of 
the state. In his recommendations to the legis- 
lature Superintendent Ross said: “The state de- 
partment of public instruction should not be 
merely a clerical clearing house. It should be 
a real constructive agency in the development of 
the educational system of the state. This re- 
quires that there shall be time for thoughtful 
analyses of problems involved and for clear pre- 
sentation of the means of solution that may be 
proposed. Plans must be perfected, explanations 
must be presented, results must be predicted; in 
short, ways and means and ends must be thought 
out and pointed out from the vantage point of 
view of the entire field if the department is to 
fulfill its function properly and serve the state 
as it should. To this end there should be means 
of direct contact and communication between the 
department and every educational activity in the 
State. In other words, the state department 
should be in reality what it is in theory and 
what the constitution says it shall be—the head 
of all the educational interests of the state. This 
means that there must be in it both adequate 
time for reflection and ample means of activity. 
Both are lacking. The office force provided, in- 
cluding the superintendent, are now compelled 
to put in their entire time answering letters, 
keeping the records and doing the merely 
routine work of the office. Indeed, as conditions 
are at present, it is utterly impossible properly 
to perform some of the duties already imposed 
by law, to say nothing of engaging in certain 
other educational activities with which the de- 
partment should be charged and which can be 
Properly carried on by no other agency.” 

The result of these representations, and of 
resolutions adopted by the state teachers’ asso 
ciation, was the enactment of a law which pro- 
Vides for a thoro reorganization of the state de- 
partment with twice as many persons employed 
a formerly, and with an appropriation for car- 
tying on the work more than twice as large as 
has been allowed to the state superintendent in 
the past. The salaries of the state superintendent 


and the first assistant were also moderately in- 
(Teased. 
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The chief provisions of the reorganization act 
are as follows: 

1. The state department of education con- 
sists of the state superintendent, the state board 
of education, and all assistants and employees. 

2. The state board is composed of the state 
superintendent, chairman, the chancellor of the 
State University, the president of the State Nor- 
aial School, the president of the State Agricul- 
tural College, and three other persons appointed 
by the governor, one each year, for a three-year 
term. The board is thus essentially a profes- 
sional and permanent body, capable of deveiop- 
ing and working out a consistent policy. 

3. The state board may employ a secretary 
for a four year term, whose duties include the 
visitation of accredited colleges and all matters 
relating to state teachers’ certificates. The per 
son appointed must be an educational expert, 
with not less than five years of experience as 
supervisor or superintendent. 

4. The state board will have exclusive author. 
ity to define official standards of excellence in 
all matters relating to the administration, course 
of study, and instruction in rural schools, graded 
schools, and high schools, and to accredit those 
schools in which the specified standards are 
maintained; and the board may grant to accred- 
ited schools an appropriate certificate or other 
evidence of approval. 

5. Any person who shall complete a four-year 
course of study in any high school accredited by 
the State Board of Education will be entitled to 
admission to the freshman class of the State Uni- 
versity, the State Agricultural College, or any of 
the State Normal Schools, on presenting a state- 
ment containing a transcript of his high school 
record signed by the principal of the school and 
certifying that such person has satisfactorily 
completed said course of study. 

6. The state superintendent, with the advice 
and consent of the state board, may appoint four 
assistants as supervisors of rural, graded, and 
high schools, and the inspection heretofore car- 
ried on by the university and the other state 
institutions will be discontinued. 

One of the important recommendations of Su- 
perintendent Ross was the appointment by the 
governor of a commission on public education to 
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Massachusetts 


study conditions and to report needed changes 
in the school law to the governor and the legis- 
lature in 1917. A bill providing for such a com- 
mission was defeated on account of the appropria- 
tion which it carried. But it is doubtful if such 
a commission after two years of study could have 
presented to the legislature of 1917 a more con- 
vincing statement than that of Superintendent 
koss to the legislature of 1915; and the progres- 
sive action of this legislature in all other mat- 
ters made the creation of an educational com- 
mission superfluous. It is doubtful whether any 
state legislature in recent years has carried out 
such a thorogoing and far-reaching program. 
Certainly Superintendent Ross has an oppor- 
tunity which none of his predecessors has had; 
and with his comprehensive knowledge of the 
state school system, and with his acknowledged 
leadership and his aggressive personality and the 
prestige which the reorganized state department 
will have under his direction, it is not too much 
to say that a new epoch educationally has begun 
in Kansas. 


Attorney General Owen of Wisconsin has ren- 
dered a decision to the effect that a member of a 
county board of education whose successor is 
chosen on the first Tuesday in April must serve 
until the first Tuesday in May, when the newly 
elected member will qualify; and the old member 
may participate in the meeting of the board on 
the first Tuesday in May and receive his per 
diem therefor. The newly elected member is sim- 
ilarly entitled to pay for attendance on the same 
day. 

The Supreme Court of Montana, in rendering 
a decision in the case of John D. Panchot against 
W. R. Leef, treasurer of Chouteau County, de- 
clares that boards of county commissioners have 
no right to levy a tax for the purpose of pro- 
viding funds for a county high school, without 
the authorization of the voters at an election. 
Suit was brought by Mr. Panchot to restrain the 
treasurer from making a levy for the purpose of 
raising $50,000 to build a schoolhouse and the 
order was refused in the lower court. This has 
been reversed thru the decision of the higher 
court. 
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EFFICIENCY RATING SYSTEM. 

As a means of definitely judging the efficiency 
of teachers and students in the Blackfoot, Idaho 
schools, Superintendent W. D. Vincent has ar- 
ranged efficiency tests. 

In the case of teachers a special blank is pro- 
vided upon which the superintendent and the 
principal of the high school make regular rec- 
ords of the personality and teaching ability of 
the instructors. The same blank is used in rec- 
ommending teachers for re-employment and in 
certifying to their efficiency when they leave the 
employ of the schools. The blank is as follows: 

Teacher's Efficiency Card. 

ie sp cc eeeer eee cccess 
Oe I OD GOD, oct cc cw scceccceecnens 
schools and ranks as follows: 


PSR ule skeet ebewacseccreeess 25% 
EE ee ee ae 10% 
Eh a clk a cae ed teececeeoes 10% 
Ability to get on with parents and pupils...10% 
ER? Sih. Aces sce 6 6b b'sbb c0's ee seo 5% 
re i ee he Ses b Gd ee «de 6d ebibs 06008 5% 
saa a ba ibis Hale + 0 e0.8 oe 5% 
rr Ci ele. Ces okies so ceeeses 5% 
OO i. diw ceed oveceesecncees 5% 
Gen GU GONE, Coes hbase pc ecceccces 5% 
ES eR Ee ee a 5% 
re MOP GEROOL. 6 wicc os cewrccccccccce 5% 
Ability to work with other teachers........ 5% 
BE 6 a 0 Wee. . eee ah Be 
SEN so oc ccccaceecdwme Rabe Ge Signed. 
EES 6 ccs cccebecebeus 
EER, 05500 deckweeeweke 
Remarks: 
The student’s efficiency test has been used for 
a year past. The blank is filled in by the student 


himself and the teachers make their own rating 
upon the replies given by the boys and girls. 
The blank is as follows: 


Student's Efficiency Test. 
Place after each item the per cent which is a 
fair estimate of your personal attainment in the 
particular line and add the total. This will be 
your per cent of efficiency as a student. 
1. Do you take joy in your school work? 5% 
2. Can you finish your lessons in two hours’ 
SE, OS os els ahs 4.90 s Hee ot dlbie o's 
3. Do you have a regular schedule of study? 
RRS CS A ie rer ee ree ee 
4. When you are mentally tired, do you take 
physical exercise in the open air? 3%...... 
. Do you have a place for home study apart 
from the family? RAE ee eee 
6. Do you get all of your lessons each day? 
e-  drek oa ahd hk HOSA Hdd 410d DEERE LS ME ® 0.0.4 de Bie 
. Do you sleep with at least one window open? 
i... tha ae wmacs es PORE 6b ses ee WEA RMS eos a 
8. Do you study by a good light from behind or 
over your left shoulder? 3%.............. 
9. Do you get enough sleep to awaken of your 
own accord at a regular hour? 3% 


ol 


“1 


10. Do you read newspapers? 3%............. 
11. Do you read magazines? 2%............... 
12. Do you read good books? 3% 
13. Do you enter into discussions of local interest 
in civic and state affairs? 3%........ ss... 
14. Do you keep up a correspondence with some 
sympathetic friend or relative? 2%........ 
15. Have you a bank account? 6%............ 
16. Do you “Loaf on the streets”? 2%.......... 
17. Do you earn some money each month, other 
than that from your own family? 2%...... 
18. Have you one special friend of your own sex? 
UE. - 'o nashvara dike Wee ek CRORE Vie 6 AEE e ee 
19. Do you attend and enjoy church? 3%...... 
20. Do you attend and enjoy musicals and lec- 
ROIS]. WEN 6.0 a b/ciewe aus bp 8K dive 0.9.00 0 oe oe de 
21. Do you take part in some wholesome exercise 
A oe See ee eee ee 
22. Do you make it a rule to do a kindness 
toward someone each day? 5%............ 
23. Do you help with the common duties of the 
EE, Sev bade sah shh ete ener ¥0.640n 6 os 
24. Do you enjoy going to places with your par- 
ee 2 aarti act ke, thal we AO ell bd WOE Sig Xi he a 
25. Do you contribute, by your work, to the 
maintenance of the home? 6%............. 
26. Do you find your home a place of pleasure 
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and enjoyment for yourself when none but 
the family are present? 3'%..........eeee, 

27. Do you give your best efforts to study when 
at study and to play when at play? 3%.... 

28. Are you proud of your report card as repre- 
senting the best that you are capable of do- 
SONS tte dh deNNd Ws tnehandins oi eee eee 

29. Do you study the manners of other people, 
imitating the good and avoiding the bad that 
you see about you? 3%.......cecccsessmnn 

30. Have you a good “HOBBY”? 3%......ssecee 
Total BMciency.......2sss.senee 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Under the guidance of Superintendent H. A. 
Bone, a “Go to School Week” was held from 
March 29th to April 2nd, in high school and dis- 
trict schools of Batavia, Illinois. The regular 
school work was continued during the entire 
week without interruption and the visitors were 
simply permitted to call and see their children 
in the regular class routine. The principals of 
the schools made it a point to receive visitors 
and to make them comfortable. 

Indiana. The state department of public in- 
struction and the state board of accounts have 
recently given independent opinions that school 
boards must deduct full pay for days lost by 
teachers from class. Illness is not a legal reason 
for paying teachers a percentage of their salaries 
during days absent from duty. 

Two hundred and twenty-seven positions were 
filled by the Registration Bureau of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education during the 
school year from November, 1913, to November, 
1914. This is an increase of more than 125 
per cent over the previous year and indicates 
according to Massachusetts schoolmen a growing 
recognition of the opportunities of state admin- 
istration of placing teachers. In November, 1913, 
the Massachusetts Bureau had a registration of 
364 teachers who were seeking positions. Dur 
ing the year this number was trebled, so that in 
November, 1914, a total of 1099 men and women 
were enrolled. It is not the policy of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau to urge teachers to change posi- 
tions. The service rendered is only a help to 
serve registered teachers to obtain as good & 
position as they are capable of filling for the 
school boards of the state. The service is in- 
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OLIVER MACHINERY IS USED IN OVER 800 SCHOOLS 


tended to offer the largest possible number of 
good teachers from whom a person may be chosen 
who will best fill a given position. 

Lewiston, Ida. Since the beginning of the 
school year 1914-15, the board of education has 
employed a grade supervisor and has ordered the 
opening of a summer session in which Manual 
Training and Agriculture will be taught. Since 
September, 1914, the Lewiston Schools have been 
reorganized on the basis of six years’ elementary 
work, three years Junior High School and three 
years Senior High School. The High School now 
enrolls 625 students, an increase of 30 per cent 
enrolled in the same grades a year ago. 

“A Go to School Day” was held in March in 
Corpus Christi, Tex., to acquaint people with the 
conditions and environments under which the 
children of the city live one-third of their lives. 
No speeches were made or set programs followed. 
At the high school, a feature was the exhibition 
of work done in the manual training class and 
the domestic science class. 

Spokane, Wash. A comprehensive survey of 
the schools is to be undertaken by the board to 
determine what improvements are needed in 
school buildings. 

Leominster, Mass. Upon the recommendation 
of Supt. W. H. Perry, the school board has reor- 
ganized the elementary schools, effective next 
September. It is proposed, first, to arrange the 
course for eight grades instead of nine; second, 
to concentrate the eighth grades of the town in 
one grammar school; third, to employ depart- 
hiental teaching in the eighth grades; fifth, 
make age of admission to grade one, 6 years. 
Tangible evidence of increased school efficiency 
8 presented in a report of the Lynn, Mass., 
schools, recently made public by Supt. Frank J. 
Peaslee. 

In 1906, a definite program for reducing over- 
age, retardation and repeating was made by Mr. 
Peaslee and was gradually put into operation. 
This program has resulted in a reduction in the 
average ages of every grade in the elementary 
schools except the kindergartens, where the aver- 


age age is determined wholly by the entrance 
age: 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 
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1906 1914 
es Ls atm <crce boas eee 5.8 years 5.9 years 
had co05eecewh eee 7.5 years 7.1 years 
RA Beaicvcuss cea User 8.9 years 8.3 years 
SE SBin eaves cae eee 10.3 years 9.6 years 
Sererrrere ree Pe 11.2 years 10.7 years 
Re CR tev aes swank een 12.0 years 11.7 years 
OE Se 12.9 years 12.6 years 
0 eer 13.9 years 13.5 years 
ROD ens cas cen ane 14.8 years 14.1 years 


The agencies by which these results have been 
attained are in part as follows: 

First, the employment of an assistant super- 
intendent of schools, by whom a closer and more 
efficient supervision has been given to the schools, 
especially to the primary grades, than was pos- 
sible by the superintendent alone. 

Second, the establishment of classes for chil- 
dren of foreign birth, who, on coming to this 
country are too old to place with children of 
school entrance age. 

Third, a special class for mentally delinguent 
children. 

Fourth, special classes for backward children. 

Fifth, the establishment of elementary indus- 
trial classes for motor-minded children. 

Sirth, the providing of unassigned teachers for 
special work with individuals and small groups 
of pupils in the grade schools. 

Seventh, summer schools for the reclaiming of 
those who have just missed of promotion, or the 
advancement of those who may be able, by the 
opportunity thus afforded, to obtain double pro- 
motion. 

The state legislature of Washington recently 
created an educational survey commission of six 
to undertake a complete investigation of the in- 
stitutions of higher education. Senator W. J. 
Sutton, of Cheney, has been selected as chair- 
man. The Commission will organize in June 
when the act goes into effect and will have a year 
in which to complete its work. Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C., 
will give the Commission the benefit of his ex- 
perience and it is expected that Dr. Capen, spe- 
cialist in higher education, will be detailed to 
the work. The members of the commission are 
men familiar with the work of higher institu- 
tions of learning and have been at one time or 





another associated with them either as students 
or instructors. 

San Francisco, Cal. Upon the suggestion of 
the school board and the superintendent, the 
Chamber of Commerce has appointed a commit- 
tee to undertake a thoro and complete survey 
ot the city schools to increase the efficiency of 
the system and to reduce the cost of operation. 
In the conduct of the survey, the school author- 
ities will assist in every way possible and ex- 
perts of national reputation will be in direct 
charge. 

City and county superintendents and grade 
principals of Minnesota attended a short course 
given by the University from March 31st to 
April 3rd. The course was offered jointly by the 
State Department of Education and the College 
of Education of the University, and was intended 
to assist administrative officials in the more 
efficient management of the schools. 

The sessions opened with a lecture by Prof. 
C. H. Judd of Chicago, Ill., on “Supervision Thru 
Scientific Studies”; Supt. G. H. Sanberg of 
Crookston, spoke on “Helpful Supervision”; Supt. 
M. P. Fobes, Marshall, on “An Effective Course of 
Study”; Supt. H. A. Johnson, Rochester, on 
“Practical Tests as an Aid to Effective Super- 
vision”; E. M. Phillips, St. Paul, on “Some Weak 
Places in Our Supervision’; W. A. Jessup, lowa 
City, Ia., on “Right Relations Between Super- 
visors and Teachers”; G. D. Strayer, New York, 
on “The Criticism of Instruction” and “Super- 
vision in Relation to the Art of Teaching”; Supt. 
A. C. Tibbetts, Pipestone, on “Are Our Grade 
Teachers Meeting Needs”; J. M. McConnell, Man- 
kato, on “Some Factors in Better Preparation of 
Grade Teachers”; Supt. J. P. Vaughn, Chisholm, 
on “The Attitude and Demands of the City Super- 
intendents”; J. L. Washburn, Duluth, on “Policy 
of the Normal School Board.” 

A survey of the public schools of Iowa City, Ia., 
has been urged by Prof. O. E. Klingaman of the 
Iowa State University Extension Division as 
paving the way for the inauguration of a system 
of medical inspection and similar innovations. 

A survey of the schools in every county of 
Illinois has been begun by Prof. R. BE. Hierony- 
mus, of the University of Illinois. Prof. Hierony- 
mus is assisted by the teachers of the respective 
schools. 
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AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Dr. Brubacher Inaugurated. 

Dr. A. R. Brubacher was inaugurated as presi- 
dent of the New York State College for Teachers 
at Albany, on April 17th. The inauguration cere- 
monies included addresses by Professor C. L. 
Brownson of the College of the City of New 
York, Professor H. A. Suzzallo of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Professor George P. 
Bristol of Cornell University, President A. T. 
Hadley of Yale University, Dr. Charles P. Stein- 
metz, Schenectady. 

A reception was tendered to Dr. and Mrs. Bru- 
bacher on April 16th and a reception and lunch- 
eon were given by them. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

Supt. O. P. Flower has been re-elected head of 
the school system at Oskaloosa, Ia., with a salary 
of $2,200. 

Mr. L. L. Lightcap, of Dubuque, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Flandreau, 
S. D., succeeding L. H. Brinks. 

Mr. H. E. Wolfe, of East Grand Forks, Minn., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Fairmont, Minn. 

Supt. R. E. Cook, of Chehalis, Wash., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term. 

Mr. W. G. Beattie, for the past four years 
superintendent of the Alaska schools, has re- 
signed, the same to take effect June Ist. 

Mr. D. W. Thomas, for twenty years superin- 
tendent of schools of Elkhart, Ind., died on 
March 20th of heart disease. Mr. Thomas was 
76 years old. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. Supt. J. E. Roberts has 
been re-elected with a sulary of $2,600. 

Marshfield, Wis. Supt. C. W. Otto has been re- 
elected. 

Creston, Ia. 
elected. 

Supt. C. C. Bingaman of Goldfield, Ia., has been 
re-elected. 

Mr. R. Thane Cook has been re-elected super- 
intendent of schools at Globe, Ariz. In recogni- 
tion of Mr. Cook’s especial work, the board of 
education has fixed his salary at $2,400, an in- 
crease of $400. 


Supt. Adam Pickett has been re- 


Mr. Leon O. Smith of Onawa, Iowa, has been 
re-elected as superintendent and has been given 
an increase in salary of $100. 

Mr. Bruce Francis, of Cedar Falls, Ia., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Minot, 
N. D. The appointment is for a three-year term 
and takes effect July 1, 1915. 

Supt. S. T. Neveln, of LeMars, Ia., has been re- 
elected with an increased salary of $2,100. 


Supt. J. S. Bjornson, of LaMoure, N. D., 
been re-elected for a two-year term. 

Mr. F. M. Jack, principal of the high school at 
Fau Claire, Wis., died at his home on March 
24th following a lingering illness. Mr. Jack was 
49 years old. Mr. Jack’s death followed an ill- 
ness which began last fall, when he reprimanded 
a girl student of the school for her manner of 
wearing her hair and dress. Apologies were de- 
manded of the principal and a strike of the 
student body followed. 

Supt. F. E. Palmer of Mason City, Ia., has been 
re-elected. 

Mr. S. H. Wolfe of Minot, N. D., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Hutchinson, 
Minn., succeeding Mr. H. L. Merrill, who re- 
cently ‘completed 33 years of service. 

Supt. R. C. Hall of Little Rock, Ark., has been 
re-elected for his 23rd consecutive term. 

Supt. J. Nelson Kelly of Grand Forks, N. D., 
has been re-elected for his 23rd consecutive term. 
His term of service is longer than that of any 
other superintendent in Grand Forks. 

Mr. H. D. Kries of Corydon, Ia., 
elected superintendent of schools at Albia, Ia. 
He succeeds Mr. W. G. Williams who has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Hibbing, Minn. 

Supt. I. S. Carroll has been re-elected at Os- 
wego, N. Y. 

Mr. William Nerhart, for eighteen years super- 
intendent of schools at Mahanoy, Pa., died on 
March 3list at the age of 68 years. 

Mr. E. C. Hartwell of Petoskey, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Mr. E. W. Coy, principal of Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, for forty years, died at his 
home on March 29th at the age of 83. 

Professor Coy was born in Massachusetts and 
received his professional education at Brown Uni- 


has 


has been 


After graduation, he 
served as principal of a high school in Illinois 


versity and at Princeton. 


and also practiced law. From 1871 to 1873 he 
was in charge of the high school department of 
the Illinois State Normal. He resigned to be 
come principal of Hughes High School, which 
position he held until 1912, when he retired from 
school work. 

Mr. Hughes was elected president of the Na- 
tional Council of Education in 1893 and was at 
one time president of the Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association. He was noted as a Greek and Latin 
scholar and was the author of a number of school 
textbooks. 

Boston, Mass. Assistant Superintendent J. E. 
Burke has been re-elected for a six-year term, 
beginning Sept. 1, 1915. 

Berrien M. Zettler, formerly superintendent of 
schools of Macon, and a well-known educator of 
Georgia, died on March 31st at Atlanta, from an 
attack of heart failure. He was 72 years old. 


Mr. A. H. Robertson of Paw Paw, Mich., has 
resigned to accept the superintendency of the 
schools of Allegan, succeeding H. W. McIntosh, 
resigned. 

Supt. W. H. Nye, of Billings, Mont., has been 
reappointed as a member of the State Board of 
Education. He has completed a four-year term. 

Supt. C. E. Beach of Olympia, Wash., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term. Supt. Beach is 
completing his third term as head of the school 
system. 

Antigo, Wis. Mr. R. A. Brandt, formerly super 
intendent of schools, has resigned to enter upon 
a special course of study. 

Supt. J. L. Silvernale, of Menominee, Mich., 
has been re-elected, with an increased salary of 
$2,900. 

Des Moines, Ia. Mr. C. C. 
elected president of the board. 

Supt. Z. C. Thornburg has been unanimously 
re-elected head of the schools of Des Moines, la 

Supt. H. E. Blackmar, of Ottumwa, Iowa, has 
been re-elected for a three-year term with annual 
salaries of $3,000, $3,300 and $3,600 respectively. 

Holyoke, Mass. Supt. T. F. McSherry has 
been unanimously re-elected for a _ three-year 
term and his salary increased from $3,000 t 
$3,375 per year. 


Clark has been 
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American 12-inch Speed Lathe with A. W. C. Control 


any way. 


garding motor driven lathes. 


will show. 


Some time since we had put to us a series of questions re- 
We give them below with answers. 
The answers in particular are of vital concern to all directors of 
Manual Training in the woodworking departments of schools. 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


Is it not true that within ten minutes after your beginning class has 
started its lesson in wood turning at least half of the pupils have their ma- 
terial screwed so tight between the lathe centers that a three-horse power 
motor would not start their machines? 

It is true, but it doesn’t matter much with the American New 
Motor Driven Lathe with the A. W. C. Controller as the following 


Is it not also true that unless you use the utmost watchfulness at least 
half of these pupils will apply their current to their motors under these con- 
ditions, and unless you get there almost at once, will burn out their motor 


fuses and even burn out the field coils in the motors? 


It doesn’t matter how stupid the pupil or whether you get 


there at once or not,—the motor cannot burn out or be injured in 


The A. W. C. takes care of this and protects your motor absolutely. 


Are you not constantly afraid that your pupils have not pulled their switches either clear out or in, to proper contact, 
and that they are burning their motor from this source, or that they will short circuit across the switch terminals with their 


chisels if they are at all exposed? 


There is no danger of this with the A. W. C. because everything is totally enclosed and out of the way. 
Also if your inexperienced pupils can get at the motor when it has become warm from an overload, will they not short cir- 
cuit the field with the oil with which they are deluging the bearings, assuming these to be the source of the heat? 


months. 


The American Motor Headblock runs on ball bearings in grease and does not need attention once in six 
There is never any necessity for oil. 


Is it not also true that your beginning classes must start and stop their lathes almost continually to observe the progress 
of their work, and will they not always use the easiest switch method of doing it, regardless of any motor raising or belt shifting 


device provided? 


start it. 


start as often as necessary, no trouble. 


Our new Manual Training Catalog tells about this Lathe and all other woodworking machines used in manual training schools. It is a book that 
you, as a teacher, cannot well afford to be without for it will render you valuable assistance in your class-work. We shall be glad to send you a copy 


upon receipt of your request. 


The switch in the leg of the American Motor Headblock Lathe will stop the motor, but, in itself, it will not 
The switch is automatically closed by the A. W. C. Controller handle when starting the motor. 


Stop and 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Executive and General Sales Office: 


Superintendent Frank W. Simmonds has been 
re-elected for a three years’ term by the school 
board at Lewiston, Idaho. The salary has been 
fixed at $2,700, $2,850 and $3,000 a year respec- 
tively. 

Supt..D. J. Callahan of Lewiston, Me., has 
been re-elected for a seventh consecutive term. 

Supt. J. O. Hall of Hutchinson, Kans., has 
heen re-elected for his sixth term and his salary 
increased to $2,500. 

Supt. Z. C. Thornburg of Des Moines, Ia., has 
been unanimously re-elected for a three-year term. 

Supt. Charles A. Wagner of Junction City, 
Kans., has been re-elected. 

East Grand Forks, Minn. Mr. F. E. Lurton, 
of Detroit, Minn., has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools, succeeding H. E. Wolfe. 

Union, Ore. Supt. Aubrey G. Smith has been 
re-elected for his third term. 

Supt. W. E. Miller, of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term, and his 
salary increased from $2,500 to $3,000. 

Supt. L. R. Alderman has been re-elected head 
of the Portland, Ore., schools, without an oppos- 
ing vote. 

Supt. J. H. Beveridge of Council Bluffs, Ia., has 
heen re-elected. 

Supt. Herbert F. Taylor, of Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., has been re-elected at an increased salary of 
$3,300 per year. 

Supt. H. L. 
been re-elected 

Brainerd, Minn. 


Nearpass, of Anoka, Minn., has 


Supt. W. C. Cobb has been 


re-elected, with a salary of $2,400. 
Mr. John P. Bender, of Arkansas City, Kans., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 


Fittsburg, succeeding Mr. E. T. Armstrong. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the p*esent school year he 
will spend one week of each month at Pittsburg. 
assuming entire charge in September. The posi- 
tion carries a salary of $2,500 per year. 

Mr. James N. Muir, superintendent of the 
Schools of Orange, N, J., has resigned The 
vacancy has been temporarily filled with the ap- 
pointment of Mr. W. B. Patrick, principal of one 
of the grade e¢chools. 

Mr. Herbert Blair, of Hibbing, Minn., on April 
first, resigned to accept the superintendency of 
the schools at Schenectady, N. Y. He succeeds A. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


R. Brubacher who recently became president of 
the New York State Normal School at Albany, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Roscoe A. Chase, superintendent of the 
city schools of Plymouth, Ind., for 33 years, died 
on March 15th at the age of 68. Mr. Chase’s ser- 
vice extended from 1870 to 1903. 

Supt. C. O. Smith has been re-elected head of 
the school system of Marysville, Kans. 

Supt. T. B. Liner has been re-elected for his 
fourth term as head of the schools at Conawa, 
Okla, 

Fort Worth, Tex. Supt. J. W. Cantwell has 
been re-elected for his eighth consecutive term. 

Vermillion, O. Mr. W. G. Wolff, of Marion, O., 
has been elected superintendent of schools. 

Mr. D. E. Hickey has been elected principal of 
the schools of South St. Paul, Minn., with a 
salary of $2,050. 
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GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH, 
Somerville, Mass. 


Sales Offices: New Yerk City, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Spokane, Portland, Ore. 


MR. LATTIMORE DIES. 

Mr. J. C. Lattimore, superintendent of schools 
at Waco, Tex., died on March 18th as a result 
of an automobile accident. Mr. Lattimore was re- 
turning from his office to his home at about 
seven o’clock in the evening, when he was struck 
by an automobile. Concussion of the brain re- 
sulted and Mr. Lattimore died four hours later. 

Mr. Lattimore was born in Marion, Ala., March 
26, 1862, and came to Texas in 1874. His educa- 
tional career began when he was less than 20 
years of age. Following attendance at an Ohio 
normal school, he became principal of the Pre- 
paratory Department of Baylor. In 1899 he re- 
signed to accept the superintendency of the Waco 
schools. During the sixteen years that he has 
been in charge at Waco, the schools have made 
wonderful progress, due largely to the policies 
which he initiated. Mr. Lattimore was prom- 
inent in the councils of schoolmen in Texas and 
was a familiar figure in the teachers’ associa- 
tions. He was a particularly strong leader in 
educational legislation. He is survived by a 
widow and four children. 


DEATH OF MR. SOUTHWORTH. 

Mr. Gordon A. Southworth, well known as an 
author of textbooks for schools, and superin- 
tendent of the schools of Somerville, Mass., died 
on March 28th as the result of a stroke of apo- 
plexy which he suffered a week previously. 

Mr. Southworth was born December 11, 1838, 
at Dorset, Vt., and removed at an early age with 
kis parents to Illinois. His common school edu- 
cation was received in the Chicago public schools 
and his teaching career began in 1856 at Tewks- 
bury, N. H., subsequently teaching in a number 
of other cities in New England and in Wis- 
consin. 

In 1873 he was appointed to the teaching corps 
at Somerville, Mass., and twenty years later was 
elected superintendent of the school system. 

Mr. Southworth was the author of a number of 
textbooks for school use, among them South- 
worth’s English Composition and Grammar, New 
Language Lessons, First Lessons in Language, 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, Our 
Language and the Southworth arithmetics—pri- 
mary, elementary, advanced, a problem book and 
an exercise book. 
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“He Who Helps the Child 
Helps Humanity” 


American “Boy Proof’ playground apparatus is 


the logical “help.” 
exercise to growing children. 


OUR NEW 


stands for better civic conditions. 


It is Free 


American Playground Device Company 
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FIRE DRILLS IN NEW JERSEY CITIES. 

An interesting summary.of the status of fire 
drills in the principal cities of a state has been 
published recently by the New Jersey State De- 
partment of Instruction. 

At a meeting held in January, the New Jersey 
State Board of Education expressed its opinion 
on fire drills as follows: 

“1. That a fire drill should be given at least 
twice a month in every school building of more 
than one story. 

“2. That preparation or practice for this drill 
should take place at the beginning of each school 
year. 

“3. That a report concerning these drills 
should be given monthly by the principal to the 
superintendent of schools, if there is a superin- 
tendent, or to the secretary or clerk of the board 
of education. 

“The State Board is further of the opinion 
that it would be advisable for the officials of 
local boards of education to secure the advice of 
fire department officials as to the best methods of 
obtaining efficiency in fire drills when local condi- 
tions are taken into consideration. 

An investigation of the practices of the prin- 
cipal cities of the state revealed the fact that a 
majority already provide for drills as suggested 
by the state. A summary of the rules reads: 

Asbury Park. Two drills a month as a mini- 
mum requirement. 

Atlantic City. Each principal shall have from 
time to time systematic and regularly organized 
fire drills, and such drills shall be given when- 
ever, in the judgment of the principal, weather 
conditions are such that children will not suffer 
from exposure when taken into school yards. In 
addition the rules provide that there shall be one 
rapid dismissal each week at the noon hour. 

Bayonne. One drill a week. 

Bloomfield. One each month. 

Camden. One each month, to be arranged for 
very early in the school year. 

East Orange. One each month and, except the 
first drill in September, at unannounced times. 


Elizabeth. Twenty drills during the school 
year, or two each month, ther conditions per- 
mitting. 

Hoboken. The principal ‘shall cause a fire 


It is built to give the proper 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


“Park and Playground Equipment’”’ 


will interest you as a father or as a citizen who 


Send for it today. 


Anderson, Ind. 


alarm to be sounded, weather permitting, at a 
time previously unannounced to teachers or 
scholars, provided, that such alarm shall be 
given at a time that will cause the least inter- 
ruption to the studies in the different depart- 
ments.” 

Jersey City. “Every principal shall conduct 
fire drills in which all pupils shall participate at 
least twice each month while the schools are in 
session, but the superintendent may authorize 
a modification of the fire drills held during the 
months of January, February, March, November 
and December, so that they may take the form 
of dismissals to the interior courts of the build- 
ing, or of ‘quick dismissals with clothing,’ or 
both.” 

Long Branch. Twice a month, in manner ap- 
proved by superintendent. 

Montclair. One fire drill a month. 

Newark. “Principals shall hold emergency fire 
drills in the schools under their charge at least 
once every week (weather permitting) in accord- 
ance with instructions received from the city 
superintendent.” 

New Brunswick. “It shall be the duty of every 
principal to have a general fire drill at least 
twice a month.” 

Orange. No definite rule. The superintendent 
reports that when the weather is most favorable 
pupils are drilled thoroly. 

Passaic. “Every principal shall conduct fire 
drills in which all pupils shall participate at 
least twice each month while the schools are in 
session, but the superintendent may authorize a 
modification of the fire drills held during cold 
weather, so that they may take the form of 
‘quick dismissals with clothing’.” 

Paterson. “Principals shall hold emergency 
fire drills in the schools under their charge at 
least twice each month (weather permitting) in 
accordance with instructions received from the 
city superintendent.” 

Perth Amboy. “Principals shall hold fire drills 
in the schools under their charge at least once 
every week, and shall make monthly reports of 
such drills to the city superintendent, who, in 
turn, shall report same to the board.” 

Plainfield. No rules for fire drill as passed by 
the board, but each building is expected to have 


count of their simplicity and easy operation. 
placed in old or new buildings. 
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fire drill every other week or even oftener during 
the fine weather in fall and spring. 

Trenton. Drills shall be held at least once a 
month in each school. 

West Hoboken. “The principal shall conduct 
fire drills in which all pupils shall participate at 
least twice each month while the schools are in 
session, but the superintendent may authorize a 
modification of the drills held during the months 
of November, December, January, February and 
March, so that they may take the fourm of dis- 
missals to the interior courts of the building, or 
of ‘quick dismissals with clothing,’ or both.” 

In nearly every city the board of education 
requires that the principals shall report to the 
superintendent of schools the dates on which fire 
drills have been held, such reports becoming a 
permanent record of the office. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS. 

Oskaloosa, Ia. Mrs. Effie Rogers has been 
elected president of the school board. 

Springfield, Mo. Mr. Otto Rohmann has been 
reappointed as superintendent of school build- 
ings. 

Onawa, la. Mr. C. E. Underhill has been re 
elected president of the school board. 

Little Rock, Ark. Mr. M. F. Harding has been 
reappointed superintendent of buildings and 
grounds for his eleventh term. 

Canton, O. Mr. C. V. Pettit assumed the office 
of superintendent of school buildings on April 
ist. Mr. Pettit is a practicing architect and in 
his new position will devote his entire time to 
the supervision of new buildings in course of con- 
struction. 

Mrs. S. Alice Haldeman, a member of the 
school board of Girard, Kans., and well known 
thruout the state of Kansas, died in the local 
hospital on March 19th. Mrs. Haldeman was 
elected to the board of education and for several 
years acted as president. She was president of 
the Girard Bank and was engaged in public af- 
fairs of all kinds during the last ten years of 
her life. She is survived by a sister, Miss Jane 
Addams, and a daughter. 

Columbus, O. Mr. Ralph Westfall has been 
elected president of the school board, succeeding 
M. A. Gemunder. 
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CONVEYANCE OF TEACHERS TO TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 

There are in Connecticut ninety-three towns with twenty teachers each 
or less. The total number of teachers is 989 or an average of about ten 
teachers per town. These towns are rural towns and the schools of each 
are directed by a so-called state supervisor who visits each school once in 
two weeks for the purpose of supervision and inspection. Besides these 
visits a teachers’ meeting is held by each supervisor in each respective 
town each month. These meetings consist of demonstration lessons by 
the more able teachers or by the supervisor; also instruction is given in 
the methods of controlling and teaching a school. On the day of the 
meeting the schools in the outlying districts usually have one session and 
are closed the remainder of the day while teachers attend the meeting. The 
following figures show some interesting points with respect to distances 
and the cost of attendance per teacher: 

Number of Towns 
furnishing transportation not furnishing transportation 
to teachers’ meetings. to teachers’ meetings. 
6 87 
Number of Towns 
furnishing conveyance to not furnishing conveyance to 
other school exercises. other school exercises. 
2 91 
Average number of miles teachers must 
go to attend teachers’ meetings. 


SN. sos BkaR A aS CEO imi. 2mi. 3mi. 4mi. 5mi. 6mi. 7mi. 
Number of towns...... 5 27 26 18 7 3 1 
Average cost per teacher to attend. 
25e 50c $1 $2 No expense 
orless .orless or less or less 
Number of towns..... 14 10 16 2 51 


INDIANA SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

The amount of important legislation relating to schools passed at the 
1915 session of the Indiana State Legislature was not very large but some 
measures of great interest to teachers and school boards were passed. 

The most important is the Teachers’ Pension Act which provides for the 
pensioning of teachers when the majority of the school officers and school 
teachers of any city of over five thousand, or of any county outside of 
cities of five thousand, who have served a certain length of time or have 
become disabled. Each city or county pays for its own pensions out of 
assessments upon the teacher and out of the school funds, but the whole 
of the pension fund is handled by a state board consisting of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, auditor of state and the attorney general. 

Another teachers’ pension act applying to Indianapolis levies a special 
tax and puts certain teachers who have fulfilled the requirements but who 
have retired at the time of the passage of the Indianapolis pension act 
of 1907, upon the pension list. This affects about a dozen or fifteen former 
teachers. 

One act relating to school buildings provided that vocational school 
buildings may be located nearer than five hundred feet to railroads, inter- 
urbans and livery stables and other~school buildings when approved by 
the secretary of the state board of health and the superintendent of public 
instruction. 

In the matter of transfer and payment of tuition, the old law which 
fixed the amount which could be charged was amended so that the average 
cost should be the basis for charges made for tuition. Under the old law 
many cases existed where schools were compelled to teach outside pupils 
at a price considerably less than the actual cost. 

A law of considerable interest to teachers concerning their licenses pro- 
vides that teachers may take examinations in two periods instead of at 
one time as formerly. Also that the holders of state licenses must register 
their licenses with the county superintendent in the county where they 
are teaching. Also that no more sixty-month licenses will be issued. Also 
that all manuscripts in the examination for high school teachers are to 
be sent to the state superintendent’s office for grading. Teachers are 
compelled to attend institutes one Saturday of each month, and they 
receive pay for their attendance. 

School treasurers who have held office under an abnormally high bond 
will find themselves relieved under the new law which proportions their 
bonds to the amount which may come into their hands at any time. 

County truant officers will hereafter be appointed on the first day of 
May instead of on the first Monday in May. This enables the county 
board of education to do all of its business on one date. 

A new law authorizes two adjoining townships to unite for the build- 
ing of a high school when there is not a high school within either of the 
two townships and when the assessed valuation of the two townships 
exceeds $750,000. 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS TO MEET. 

A meeting of the Council of the Illuminating Engineering Society was 
held April 8, 1915, in the general offices of the Society, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Among the various reports submitted especial interest is attached to 
those which are summarized below: 

Committee on Glare—Two reports—the second and third of a series 
to be submitted by the committee—on the subject of “The Optical Prop- 
erties of Diffusing Media” were presented. One gave a classification of 
diffusion, nomenclature and the physical theory of diffusion; the other 
dealt with instruments and methods for measuring diffusion and the 
theory of diffusion photometry. Both reports contain a wealth of valuable 
data and will be published shortly in the Transactions of the Society. 

Committee on Lighting Legislation—The committee reported that it 
had considered (1) a report containing material for formulating a code 
on factory lighting, which had been received from the Committee on Fac- 
tory Lighting, and (2) a report submitted by the Committee on School 
Lighting containing material upon which it is proposed to base a code 
on school lighting. The function of the Committee on Lighting Legisla- 
tion is to disseminate data and reports among legislative bodies, school 
boards, public service commissions and other bodies or individuals who 
May or should be interested in enactments, rules and regulations for 
better lighting. 

The Committee on Editing and Publication published recently a small 


Pamphlet setting forth the general style and requirements of the papers 
and publications of the Society. 
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Schools, more and more, are using stereopticons in 
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Visual Instruction, where the projection lantern is 
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The Committee on Reciprocal Relations with 
Other Societies reported that it is continuing its 
efforts to popularize the work of the Society 
among those organizations which are believed to 
be interested in the better illumination propa- 
ganda. For this purpose the Society has avail- 
able for loan to lecturers, slides and printed 
lectures on school lighting and some of the 
fundamental principles of illumination. 

The report of the Committee on Membership 
stated that 117 applications for individual mem- 
bership had been received since October 1, 1914. 

It was announced that the 1915 convention of 
the Society would be held in Washington, D. C., 
at the New Willard Hotel, September 20-23 in- 
clusive. 

Those present at the meeting were: Messrs. 
A S&S. McAllister, president; E. M. Alger, ©. 0. 
Bond, H. Calvert, J. D. Israel, C. A. Littlefield, 
general secretary; L. B. Marks, treasurer; Pres- 
ton S. Millar, Alten S. Miller, and J. Arnold 
Norcross. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Lewiston, Ida. Upon the recommendation of 
Superintendent Frank W. Simmonds, the school 
board has adopted the following schedule of sal- 
aries to go into effect September, 1915: 

Principals—Senior High School, $160; Junior 
High School, minimum $110, maximum after 
three years, $120; Grade Principals with six or 
more teachers, minimum $90, maximum after 
three years, $100; Grade principals with less than 
six teachers, minimum $80, maximum after three 
years $90. 

Supervisors—Grades $110, maximum $120 in 
third year; supervisors of special subjects, mini- 
mum $85, maximum in third year, $95. 

Teachers—Grades one to six, minimum $65, 
maximum $75 in third year. Junior High School 
teachers, minimum $80, maximum in third year, 
$90. Senior High School teacher, minimum $90, 
maximum in third vear, $100. 

Heads of high schooi departments—Minimum 
$100, maximum in third year, $110. 

Heads of special departments including ele- 
mentary sciences, commerce and manual training 
teachers, minimum $115, maximum in third year 
$125. 


Stereopticon 
Company 
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Chicago 





In each case the annual increase is $5 per 
month. 

The board has adopted a provision by which 
the maximum salaries given in the preceding 
schedule may be raised after several years of 
especially successful work. The unanimous vote 
of the board of education is required for such 
special increases. 

Cincinnati, O. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. R. J. Condon, the school board has ordered 
that the maximum salaries of elementary teach- 
ers be fixed at $1,200 and that substitutes be paid 
at the rate of $3 for each day’s service. 

In explanation of his recommendation, Mr. 
Condon said that he had never believed it just 
or for the best interest of the service to pay all 
teachers alike, irrespective of the quality of their 
work or of the results obtained, or to base sal- 
aries entirely on the time element or length of 
service. 

With this idea in mind, it was recommended 
that in the appointment of supervisors and teach- 
ers of gardening, the principle of compensation 
for service rendered should be the guide. Four 
of the teachers have been designatd as super- 
visors and will be paid $250 per season; the re- 
maining teachers are to be paid $100 per season. 

Commenting on the difference in salaries, Supt. 
Condon said: 

“My special reason for desiring to do this is due 
to a conviction that the payments for this work 
have been made upon a basis that is not calcu- 
lated to produce the best results. Such results 
come from those teachers who love the work and 
put their hearts into it—who see in it an oppor- 
tunity for real service. J should like to give a 
little larger recognition to such teachers and to 
help stimulate any who do not approach the work 
from quite this point of view.” 

Albion, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted a schedule of salaries for teachers as 
follows: 

First five grades, minimum $450, and max- 
imum $600: sixth to eighth grades, minimum 
$500 and maximum $700: high school (male). 
minimum $800, and maximum $1,000: female, 
minimum $600, and maximum $800. Principal 
of high school, minimum $1,000, and maximum 
$1,500; principal of the Central school, $50 addi- 


| —— Vivid, Clear-Cut Pictures 
That Stimulate Interest 


The value of a lantern in school work depends 
upon the quality of the images it throws, its con- 
venience, durability and versatility. For these reasons 
leading schools and institutions have selected the 


Bausch |omb 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


Every projection requirement can be met with 
some model of this superior instrument—lantern 
slide projection—the use of opaque objects—or both 
forms in combination. 
and mechanical accuracy that have made so great a 
reputation for their manufacturers. 

Mode! C (illustrated) for lantern slides, has the 
new gas-filled automatic Mazda Lamp. Prices com- 
plete, $30 and up. 

Other models for projecting post cards, photos, 
maps, etc. $35 and up. 


Write for our interesting circulars 
about the Balopticon and its uses. 


Bausch £9 jomb Optical ©. 


S SI ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading makers in AmericaTof Photographic Lenses, 
Microscopes and other high grade optical products. 


tional, and preceptress of the high school, $100 























Balopticon 


All models have the optical 


above schedule; music instructor, minimum $600, 
and maximum $700; domestic science, minimum 
$600, and maximum $700. The schedule is effect- 
ive in September, 1915. 

Walla Walla, Wash. The maximum salaries 
of high school instructors have been raised to 
$1,200 and heads of departments to $1,250. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

Haverhill, Mass. The school board has amended 
its rules governing the pay of teachers and prin 
cipals who are absent thru sickness, death in the 
family or quarantine. Half pay will be given for 
a period not exceeding ten consecutive days with 
a total of twenty days in any school year. In 
case of death in the family, teachers may be ab- 
sent three days without loss of pay. In all other 
cases, a proportionate deduction will be made in 
selary, based upon the weekly salary rate. The 
former rule providing that a teacher should re- 
ceive the difference between her own salary and 
that of the substitute was found to be unfair to 
the regular teacher. It sometimes happened that 
the substitute received more pay than the absent 
instructor. 

Denver, Colo. The school board has withdrawn 
its rule barring married women from teaching 
positions in the schools. The members were of 
the opinion that any woman who is efficient as @ 
teacher, should be employed, regardless of wheth- 
er she is married or single. 

The school board of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
adopted a report of the rules committee provid- 
ing that manual training teachers who teach 
three periods per day be paid according to the 
present salary schedule, or on the basis of 4 
three period day. Instructors who teach four 
periods per day are to be given increases of $15 
per month over their present salaries, until @ 
maximum of $1,200 is reached. 

Boston, Mass. The board of superintendents 
has recommended to the school committee, a plan 
for training college graduates in the city high 
schools. The plan provides that graduates who 
have had a year’s training in secondary educa- 
tion may be appointed as temporary teachers, 
such teachers to be paid a salary of $800 per 
alnum. 
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The Accomplishments 


OF 


Power’s Cameragraph No. 6 A 





are far reaching and in the educational field it has been received with 
instant and pronounced favor. 


An appreciation along these lines is shown in an order from Mr. 
F. W. Sexton, Director of Department of Technical 
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MANAGING THE SCHOOL BUSINESS OF 
A MICHIGAN CITY. 

The board of education of Alpena, Michigan, a 
city of 13,000 population, not being satisfied with 
the old way of managing the business end of the 
schools, on September ist, 1914, inaugurated a 
system whereby all the business of the schools 
ig taken care of in the superintendeni’s office. 

No inventory of property, furniture, equipment 
stock, etc., had ever been taken. Purchases had 
been made indiscriminately by any of several 
people in authority, as demands were made upon 
them by teachers, janitors, or tradespeople. Bills 
were paid by the city recorder. No adequate set 
of books having ever been kept, no idea could be 
obtained, except by great effort, and then only 
approximately, of the cost per capita of the edu- 
cation of the pupils in the various departments, 
and of the proportion of the funds spent for the 
Various necessary supplies. 

During the summer before installing the new 
system, the superintendent took a complete in- 
ventory of every dollar’s worth of property 
owned by the schools. The assets were invento- 
ried as follows: Real estate, buildings, furniture, 
equipment, fuel, supplies, unexpired insurance. 
Inventory sheets covering everything of value 
in each building are kept on file in the superin- 
tendent’s office, duplicates of the same being in 
the hands of the principals of the several build- 
ings. New furniture and equipment added dur- 
ing the year increase the fixed investment, and 
are noted on the inventory sheets. A general 
ledger account is kept for each of the accounts 
hoted above. 

All purchases are now made from the superin- 
tendent’s office, purchase orders of which dupli- 
Cates are kept, being issued for each purchase 
Made. The duplicates are checked when the 


Education, Province of Nova Scotia, for four machines 
with loop setter and inductor. 
where Motion Pictures may be used POWER’S 
CAMERAGRAPH No. 6 A is recognized as the 


In all lines of endeavor 


Perfect Motion Picture Projecting Apparatus 
Write for Catalog A with full details 


goods are received, and are then transferred to 
a binder designed for filled purchase orders. 
Bills for the same presented before the fifth of 
the month are approved by the finance committee 
ol the board of education, ordered paid by the 
board of education at its regular meeting, and 
paid by voucher check drawn on the treasurer, 
signed by the president and secretary of the 
board, and issued from the superintendent’s 
office. This obviates the necessity of receipts 
for the payment of bills. Teachers’ salaries are 
paid at the bank from a monthly pay roll, one 
warrant covering all. 

Supply requisitions are sent to the office twice 
each month by ward principals, for school and 
janitors’ supplies. These are filled, priced, and 
charged to the school at the end of the month, 
the stock rooms being credited with the amount 
taken from them. 

The cash book keeps an account of all school 
receipts, such as primary funds, interest, tax 
appropriations, non-resident tuition fees, etc. It 
also records all warrants issued, and the dis- 
tribution of the same to the various departments. 
It is self-balancing. The expense ledger is a 
record by the month and year to date of the ex- 
pense in salaries, supplies, fuel, insurance, re- 
pairs, etc., by schools and departments. The 
ledger and journal are simply double entry rec- 
ords of the daily transactions. The monthly 
statement, including a balance sheet, is a re- 
capitulation of the month’s business, a state- 
ment of the average attendance by schools and 
departments, and a comparison of the total ex- 
pense and per capita cost of education by school 
and department for the present and correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year, and for the 
present and preceding years to date. It is 
always accessible to the patrons of the schools, 
and is easily understood by the uninitiated. 

While it has made the superintendent respon- 
sible for the entire system, educationai and finan- 
cial, the work is so well organized that the actual 
expense of conducting the business is not one 
dollar more for clerical service than by the old 
system, and the actual time required of the 
superintendent to supervise the work is so in- 
significant that ample time remains for him to 
attend his duties of a purely educational nature. 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


Ninety Gold Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Springfield, Mass. The school board has or- 
ganized a subcommittee of two, to have charge 
of the medical inspection, heating, ventilating, 
disinfectants, cleaning and dusting, and all sani- 
tary equipment in schools. Physical exercises, 
recess periods and recreation will come under 
the jurisdiction of the committee. 

Providence, R. I. Signs have been crdered on 
streets near school buildings to warn vehicles 
to go slowly. 

Omaha, Neb. The school board has addressed 
letters to parents of children attending one of the 
schools urging that they caution the children to 
use care in passing from the streets to their 
building. The school is located on a busy thoro- 
fare. The directions given are adapted to any 
school and are here reproduced: 

Direct the children to stop and look both ways 
before they start to cross the street. 

Direct them to take no chances. If a ear, 
automobile or motorcycle is coming, they should 
wait for it to pass before they cross. 

Direct them not to attempt to cross the street 
if a car is coming either way. Many accidents 
happen because people step from behind cars 
where they cannot be seen until it is too late. 

Direct them not to play in the streets; to make 
crossing the street a business; to think about 
what they are doing and when they start, to move 
quickly. 

And finally impress upon them that nothing is 
important enough to make them careless or 
hasty. 

Under the Illinois workman’s compensation act, 
teachers and other employes of city school boards 
cannot claim damages for injuries received in 
the performance of their duties, unless the boards 
specifically declare their intention to accept the 
provisions of the act. Under the general laws 
school boards cannot be sued for injuries no 
matter what their own negligence may have 
been. Very few cities of the state have accepted 
the compensation law so that practically all em- 
ployes of the schools are without protection. A 
movement has now begun in Chicago to safeguard 
teachers and janitors and the board of education 
has under consideration a motion, introduced by 
Mr. Jacob M. Loeb, providing for yearly accept- 
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Spencer Microscopes 


have held an undisputed 
leadership for many years 
among the universities, col- 
leges and schools of America, 
because there are incorpo- 
rated in them so many fea- 
tures of practical usability, 
features which make for 
convenience and comfort in 
use as well as efficiency and 
durability, and which mark 
them as ideal for general 
laboratory purposes. 


Models 64, 65 and 66 are 
especially adapted for high 
school work. The cut shows 
No. 64, which equipped with 
side fine adjustment (lever 
type), seamless rubber cov- 
ered stage of large size, iris 
diaphragm operated by a 
milled disc, black lacquered 
body tube which avoids re- 
flection of light into the 


eyes, dust-proof revolving double nosepiece, two object- 
ives, 16 m.m. and 4 m.m. one ocular complete in 
handsome wooden cabinet with lock and key $31.50 


Special Terms to Educational Institutions 
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MARCHED OVER 
BLAZING STAIRS 


Panic Prevented at 
the Rice School. 


About 700 Pupils Leave the 
Building in Two Minutes, 
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&@ portion of . 
and communic 
under a stairw. 
of the exits on ~~ 
While passing t 
the principal saw sm. 
stairway. The teachers . "= 
smoke, glanced into the bh. 
had seen the principal maxing ... 
toward where the smoke came from. 
A moment tater the signal for a fire 
érill was given by Mr Owen and insite 
of two minutes every one of the 100 
yuptis bad fallen intu line and marched 
to the street in perfect order, taking 
pusitions which would not interfere 
with the firemen when they arrived, as 
Mr Owen given an alarm 


had Iv from 
box 2181, located om the outaide of the 
bullding. 





The Minnesota School Gode 


requires that all school buildings of four or more 
rooms shall be provided with an efficient fire 


alarm system. 


The Holtzer-Gabot 
Fire Alarm System 


is not only efficient —it is 
the most efficient fire alarm 
system for schools. 


It will insure 
permanently the 
safety of every 
child in buildings 
where it is in- 
stalled. 


Let us give you 
substantial proof 
of its efficiency in schools where 
fires have occurred. 
Send for Bulletin 15101J 


CATALOG SHOWING 28 DISTINCT MODELS 
OF MICROSCOPES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Several hundred of the children had 
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ance of the personal injury sections of the state 
law. 

Following a statewide movement for efficiency 
in school administration, it is proposed to elect 
school boards in Wisconsin cities at large rather 
than according to ward lines. In Milwaukee and 
several smaller cities, the school boards have 
been reduced in size and are chosen at special 
elections. A similar plan is proposed for the 
cities of the second and third class. 

Chicago, Ill. Three centers have been opened 
in school buildings for the instruction of epilep- 
tic children. The children are separated from 
the regular pupils and are given individual at- 
tention. 

Erie, Pa. A survey of improvements to cover a 
period of ten years is to be begun by the execu- 
tive committee of the school board. The survey 
is to be very exact and complete and will take 
into consideration the physical development of 
the school plant and the development of instruc- 
tion in both grade and high school. It is pro- 
posed that the tax law be codified so that a 
single assessment may be made hy the county, 
city and school district each year. 

The school board of Boston, Mass., has appro- 
priated $150,000 to be used in constructing and 
furnishing a school board administration build- 
ing. 

Springfield, Ill. The success of the plan of 
using the schools as social centers seems now 
to be assured. During the recent political cam- 
paign, the twenty school buildings were in use 
almost every evening by some of the candidates 
and the record for one week was 26 meetings. 
The expense of the meetings was borne by the 
candidates for office, thereby relieving the board 
of any financial burden in keeping buildings 
open. It is the experience of the Springfield 
board that the political meetings bring out hun- 
dreds of people who usually do not take an in- 
terest in civic affairs. They create a spirit of 
friendliness among the neighborhoods. 

Mr. J. D. Wellington, of Salina, Kans., has 
been re-elected for his seventeenth consecutive 
year as treasurer of the school board. Mr. Wel- 
lington first took charge of the office in 1899 and 
since that time has been annually re-elected 
without opposition. 


Flint, Mich. The school board has taken up 
with its supply committee the adoption of a 
system thru which bidders will be compelled 
to deliver coal that is up to the specifications. 
In the past, contracts have been let to the low- 
est bidders and it has been found impossible to 
make them live up to the terms of the contract. 
It is proposed as a remedy that bidders be com- 
pelled to make a deposit of at least $1,000, as 
a guarantee of the fulfillment of the contract. 


Cleveland, O. The school board has recently 
adopted business methods in the purchasing of 
land for school building sites. Mr. M. O. Bran- 
non, claim adjuster for the municipal authori- 
ties, has been employed by the board at a salary 
of $600 per year. The change will relieve the 
business manager of this part of the work. 


Lancaster, Pa. Basing its request upon the 
rapid growth of the high school, the school dis- 
trict of the city of Lancaster has voted a bond 
issue of $250,000 to erect and equip a new boys’ 
high school building. The plans proposed in- 
clude an auditorium for 1200 persons, a man- 
ual training department, a business department, 
science laboratories, a gymnasium, a lunch room 
and academic classrooms. The new building is 
te accommodate 750 students, altho the present 
high school enrollment is 370. 

The school board of Tacoma, Wash., and the 
local taxpayers’ league have become involved in 
a controversy over the erection of the proposed 
gymnasium for the Stadium High School. It 
is claimed by the latter that the board agreed 
not to attempt the erection of the structure this 
year, the objection of the league being that it 
would cost not less than $52,000 and would re- 
quire extensive excavations and the placing of 
the building between the two wings of the High 
School. As the fiscal year closes June 30, the 
board has taken steps to prepare plans and to 
proceed with the structure. The league contends 
that the end of the fiscal year does not relieve 
the board of its promise and further action is 
contemplated. 


Columbus, O. A report of the accounting bu- 
reau on the school and township accounts of 
Franklin County, Ohio, for the year 1914, con- 
tains severe criticisms on the business methods 


THE HOLTZER-GABOT 
ELECTRIC CO, 


Boston Chicago New York Baltimore 





of the board of education. The first criticism 
is in regard to the use of rubber stamps. 

It has been the custom of the office to permit 
the use of stamps in affixing the signature of 
the president to warrants. The regulations re- 
quire that the president must sign all warrants 
before they are paid, and makes it the duty of 
this officer to personally inspect the same. 

In the past, it has been customary for teach- 
ers to pay to the librarian all moneys received 
from pupils who have torn or lost books, and 
these were in turn deposited in the district treas- 
ury by the librarian. It has been suggested that 
the teachers annually report to the treasurer the 
amounts so paid, enabling the school department 
to keep a check on the amount reached thru the 
library department. 

It has been found that the depository contracts 
of the board do not cover the funds loaned out 
by the sinking fund commissioners. It has been 
recommended that the depository contracts be 
made to cover such money and that the board 
attend to the making of the contracts. 

The sinking fund commissions have $265,200 
of bonds of the school board in charge of the 
treasurer of the commission. It is recommend- 
ed that this responsibility be removed from one 
official and be lodged with two persons, of which 
one should be a commissioner. These two off- 
cials should be present when the securities are 
invested for the board. 

Chicago, Ill. A continuation course for appren- 
tices in the printing trade has been established. 
One-half a day is given to academic instruction. 
The boys are paid for the time spent in school. 

Cincinnati, O. A committee of three has been 
appointed by the local art society to constitute 
a public school art committee. The committee 
will pass upon all color schemes and decorations 
in school buildings. 


Detroit, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a resolution extending the term of the super 
visor of buildings from two to four years. The 
appointment of janitors and engineers has been 
placed under the control of this official. 


Decatur, Ill. The position of supervisor of 
Penmanship has been created with the appoint 


ment of Miss Luella Chapman of Marshalltown, 
Ia. 
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FARADAY FIRE ALARM 
APPARATUS 


For Schoolhouse and College Buildings 





Mechanism of Faraday Fire Alarm Gong, Faraday Electro-Mechanical Gong. 
tlectro-Mechanical Type From 6 to 18 inches diameter. 


Faraday Electrically -Supervised Fire Alarm Systems are so well designed and care- 
fully manufactured that after they’re installed, maintenance usually amounts to approxi- 
mately $1.00 per month on an average size installation—and their first cost is no higher 
than ordinary systems, either! 


No improvement in schoolhouse or college buildings is more cordially endorsed and 
approved by the whole community than first-class ELECTRICALLY-SUPERVISED interior 


fire alarm systems. 


Don’t allow the old-fashioned fire alarm system that’s NOT electrically-supervised 
to remain in your buildings, for just when there’s a necessity for prompt alarm it may 
not work! 


We make a specialty of interior fire alarm systems for new or old school building 
work—systems from the simple open-circuit vibrating gong type to the closed-circuit, 
electrically-supervised code-ringing type—which is guaranteed to NEVER FAIL. If at any 
time, on any part of the system, anything should happen that would interfere with proper 
operation of the apparatus, a positive and instant notification is given by ringing of 
‘‘Trouble Bell’’ in office of either principal or janitor (or both) as desired. 


WE GUARANTEE FARADAY FIRE ALARM APPARATUS AGAINST MECHANICAL 
AND ELECTRICAL DEFECTS FOR A PERIOD OF 2 YEARS FROM DATE OF SALE, 
AND FURTHER, IN CONTRACT-FORM GUARANTEE ITS ACCEPTANCE BY STATE 
OR CITY AUTHORITIES, WHEN INSTALLATION OF SAME IS MADE IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH RULES OF THE DEPARTMENTS HAVING JURISDICTION. 


Engineering advice free if you’ll specify that contractor shall use FARADAY Fire Alarm Apparatus. 
Send for Bulletin 418—it will give you valuable information. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON 


“ . , Sole Distributers 23 Murray St. Seattle: 
Northern Electric Compatty —,, pfor 27 Warren St. H. G. BEHNEMAN, 617 Fourth Avenue 
ngeles: 
MONTREAL, HALIFAX, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER, 
REGINA, CALGARY, EDMONTON, VICTORIA NEW YORK, U. §, A, R. B. CLAPP, 600 San Fernando Bidg. 
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BRADLEY’S 


STANDARD 


WATER COLORS 


better results. 


Have been adopted by more schools than 
all other kinds combined. Wherever the 
best in art work is attempted and accom- 
plished Bradley Colors are used. Manufactured 
expressly for educational purposes they meet per- 
fectly every requirement of that exacting field. 


ee 


The Bradley Art Catalogue 
illustrates and describes art 
materials for every need. 
Free for the asking—please ask. 


ee th eas 
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School Water Colors are of superior quality and strength; 
an economy in greater length of service as well as in 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


ee -_3 This would be a good time to send for our catalog, department 5, 
ee Me and begin to make plans for your next fall’s work. 


Everything for school art work, including modeling, stenciling, 
mechanical drawing, etc. 


Use Devoe Powder Stains for Manual Training Work. 


Bradley “B-1" Box—eight pans semi-moiat colors; Just the thing for school work. 


Devoe 


No.7 brush. The biggest selling bor on the market. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thos. Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 


14-16 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 


TT Fulton and William Sts., 1312-14 Grand Ave. 
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New York 





I am mailing you, under separate cover, a com- 
plete set of these papers. The school authorities 
of Chicago and several other nearby cities have 
requested the privilege of using this material. It 
has been granted, ond there is no restriction 
whatever on other schools using or adapting it 
at will. 


A Ghe Editor's Mail 


The April Cartoon. 


To the Editor: R. O. Stoops, Supt. of Schools. 
I have just opened up your April issue of the Joliet, I1linois, April 7, 1915. 
ScHooLt BoarRD JOURNAL and want to express my 








appreciation of the illustration, “The Child,” on PLAYGROUND SAND. 
the first page of reading matter. I believe it Jo the Editor: 
would pay you to run that page in every issue From a health standpoint, some parents of 


this year, if by so doing you could get the great this community are objecting to the continued 
idea brought out forcibly before the school-board use of sandpiles on the school grounds. They 
members, architects, contractors and citizens. say that their children may be exposed to dangers 

We are all apt to lose sight of the fact that of contagion and ask that we change the sand 
the child is the first consideration, not only in monthly or oftener. Is this necessary? The 
the building of schoolhouses, but in the teaching. board of education cannot spend any more funds 
You are doing a great work along this line and for buying sand and refuses to take action.-— 
you are undoubtedly doing great and lasting good OC. O. R. 


for the schools of this country. Reply.—The danger of contagion from the con- 
C. A. Bryant. stant use of sand is so small that it may be dis- 

Dallas, Tex., April 5, 1915. regarded. Good, clean sand, if properly cared 
a for, may be used an entire summer season and 

To eee, SAFETY FIRST PAPERS. will be usable again after a winter’s exposure to 


the weather. Sand purifies itself with the he!p 
of sun, wind and rain. It is only necessary to 
remove daily the paper, scraps and refuse which 
' “ ; as atin children may trail into the sandpile. A health 
cle “a this Geenes. All of these articles precaution that is desirable is a division of the 
— copyrighted 1915 by Ed. R. Smith, Joliet, sandpiles so that part may lie idle for a few 
stints. : . ‘od ‘ days or a week at a time to give the weather an 
L imply Wish to eaptain that Hd. R. amaste had opportunity to cleanse it. Where fleas are trouble- 
nothing whatever to do with these articles except some, a weak solution of bichloride of mercury 
to print them. He is a printer and was engaged is a sure remedy 
by the Chicago & Joliet Electric Ry. Co. to print ~~~ i 


On page 50 of the March number of the SCHOOL 
BoarkD JOURNAL appears an article on Safety First 
Instruction in Joliet. Near the close of the arti- 


500 sets. He had nothing whatever to do with SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 
their composition. It seems that he thought there 7'o the Editor: 
might be a demand for tuese articles and a pos- In the April issue of the ScHoot BoarD JourR- 


sibility of making some money on them. The Nat we note an article “Observations of a School 
copyright was secured by him without the per- Board Member” signed by Harry Eastman Colby. 
mission of those of us who edited them. We at He writes of the progress being made in the 
once served notice on him that we would not South, mentioning especially South Louisiana. 
permit him to take advantage of the copyright, We are sorry to say that the progress which 
and that all subsequent reprints must be made _ he pictures will not apply to all the communi- 
with no reference to the copyright. If this ma- ties in South Louisiana, yet in most instances 
terial possesses any merit, any school authorities where such progress is not evident the lack is 
may use it and reprint it or change it as they due primarily to a lack of funds with which to 
may see fit. improve conditions. 


Kansas City 





Concluding, Mr. Colby says: “But it must be 
borne in mind that this most progressive work is 
in most cases the product of Northerners’ efforts, 
for almost every energetic city or up-to-date rural 
section is dominated by people from the North. 
Everywhere thruout the South in educational 
and business and agricultural life, the North- 
erners are the leaders.” 

No statement could be farther froin the fact 
than this, and it is such prevarications and mis- 
representations as Mr. Colby here sets forth 
which maintain a feeling of resentment on the 
part of Southerners toward the North. The aver- 
age Southerner is aware of the fact that greater 
progress has been made in the North than in 
the South, and he can give a reasonable explan- 
ation for the cause, but he objects to such state 
ments as indicate that there is no intelligence 
and no progress in the South except. what is 
brought here from Northern states. There is 
scarcely a prominent leader of education in the 
state of Louisiana who is a Northerner, and we 
know of numbers of communities in Louisiana 
which stand in the front rank in progress that 
are in no way influenced, unless it be indirectly, 
by the efforts of Northerners. 

We hope that when Mr. Colby has occasion to 
write again of Louisiana he will confine him 
self a little more closely to the facts in the case. 

F. M.° HAMILTON. 

Lake Charles, La., April 12, 1915. 

MAINE SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

The 77th Maine legislature which adjourned in 
April, made appropriations for elementary, see 
ondary and normal schools amounting to $4,218; 
282 for the biennium of 1915-1916. Among the 
school appropriations were the following: For 
elementary schools, $3,070,152.36; for high 
schools, $280,000; for normal schools (maintet 
ance), $180,000; for industrial education, $100; 
000; for pensions to teachers, $50,000; for educa 
tion of children in unorganized townships, 
$50,000. 

The more important exaactments affecting edt 
cation were the following: 

Chapter 15, revised statutes, provides that 
cities as well as towns shall carry forward from 
year to year unexpended balances of certain 
school funds. 
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Chapter 15, revised statutes, provides that 
all towns shall use a state course of study, unless 
the course arranged by the local committee shall 
have been approved by the state superintendent 
of schools. 

Chapter 15, revised statutes, gives to the board 
of trustees of state normal schools full authority 
over the course of study of such schools. 

Chapter 15, revised statutes, raises the mini- 
mum number of weeks that towns are required 
to maintain schools annually from 26 weeks to 
30 weeks. 

Chapter 15, revised statutes, provides that 
after July 1, 1916, local superintendents of 
schools shall hold certificates of superintendence 
grade or state teachers’ certificates. 

Chapter 182, public laws of 1907, requires that 
Suitable flags shall be furnished to all schools 
and makes it the duty of superintendents of 
schools to see that flags are displayed on appro- 
priate occasions. 

House Bill No. 667 provides for the professional 
supervision of schools in remotely situated plan- 
tations. 

Chapter 188, public laws of 1911, provides that 
towns are eligible to state aid on the basis of 
industrial courses in evening schools only when 
the enrollment of such courses is at least 25 per 
cent of the total enrollment. 

Senate resolution No. 26 provides for the pub- 
lication of a school text in civics. 

House resolution No. 216 makes provision for 
traveling libraries for high schools in towns hav- 
ing no public libraries. 


A number of changes in school reforms have 
been put into effect in the state of Washington 
thru the passage of fourteen educational bills. 
Among these six will be noted with interest by 
school people. 

The first requires that in questions of consol- 
idation, the people of the districts involved shall 
discuss the problem. A majority vote must be 
obtained from each district to be consolidated. 

The education of adults in lumbering and 
Mining camps, and the education of boys and 
girls who must work during the day, is to be 
furthered by a bill giving to second and third- 
Class districts the right to establish and main- 
tain evening schools. 

Annual budgets are to be prepared by each 
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school district and directors are required to keep 
the expenditures within the limits of the budget. 
Failure to do so makes them personally liable 
for the payment of the items. 

The act giving to school boards authority to 
purchase additional lands without calling an 
election gives greater freedom in the enlarge- 
ment of playgrounds and in laying out new 
grounds. 

School districts, under the law, are subject to 
garnishment the same as municipal corporations 
te collect payment for the debts of officials or 
employes. 

Ten minutes each week, or six hours in a 
school year, are to be devoted to flag exercises 
and repeating the flag salute. 

Texas will shortly have three additional state 
normal schools as the result of a law passed by 
the legislature on March 18. The schools will 
be located in the Southern, Northeastern and 
Central Western parts of the state respectively. 


CLEVELAND SCHOOLS TO BE SURVEYED. 

The largest piece of survey work since the 
New York school inquiry will shortly be under- 
taken in Cleveland, Ohio. It will consist of a 
general school survey covering all phases of the 
city’s educational activities, and a vocational 
survey of the principal industries for the pur- 
pose of formulating a constructive program of 
industrial education. The plans contemplate a 
detailed study of the present school facilities 
and of means for their improvement and exten- 
sion. On the industrial side the inquiry will 
include an analysis of industrial processes in all 
the more important manual occupations, with a 
related study of trade and educational condi- 
tions among the wage-earning groups for which 
vocational training would be of benefit. 

It is expected that the work will be com- 
pleted by the end of the present year. It will 
be conducted under the auspices of the Cleveland 
Foundation, which has secured the services of 
Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, Director of the Division 
of Education of the Russell Sage Foundation, as 
general director of the survey. The industrial 
inquiry will be in charge of Mr. R. R. Lutz, also 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


SCHOOL SURVEY NOTES. 
A complete, scientific survey of the public 
schools of Salt Lake City, Utah, to determine ex- 


Of Course. 


isting conditions and to suggest remedies for the 
same, is urged in a recent report of the presi- 
dent of the board. It is suggested that the board 
incur the expense of an exhaustive survey and 
that experts from outside the state be employed. 
The information obtained would aid in the loca- 
tion of sites for new buildings and in adapting 
the courses of study to the needs of the children. 

The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, 
Cal., has recently urged the taking of an ex- 
haustive survey of the public schools to remedy 
the overcrowded conditions. The Chamber offers 
to co-operate with the board of education in put- 
ting the survey into operation. 


Paducah, Ky. Upon the suggestion of Supt. J. 
H. Bentley, the school board has unanimously 
endorsed the proposed educational, industrial and 
municipal survey, and offers its hearty co-opera- 
tion in every way possible to bring about and 
facilitate the work, 


The building committee of the school board at 
Milwaukee, Wis., has suggested that the secre- 
tary make a survey of the city to determine the 
need of schcol buildings for a period of ten 
years. The proposed survey would take into 
consideration the character of the various sec- 
tions of the city and would include an estimate 
of the probable growth of residential districts. 

Prof. F. C. Ayer, assisted by Supt. C. R. 
Frazier of the Everett, Wash., schools, has be- 
gun an educational survey of the Ashland, Ore., 
school system, 


The Rockefeller general education board of 
New York City has accepted the offer of the 
Maryland Educational Survey Commission to 
make a complete study of the educational needs, 
organization and facilities of the state. Dr. 
Frank P. Bachman will be in immediate charge 
of the survey work. 


A survey of the natural and human resources 
of the Jordan School District, Midvale, Utah., 
has been undertaken under the direction of Prof. 
W. G. Roylance of the University of Utah. The 
purpose of the survey is to gain information re- 
lative to actual] conditions so that the best plans 
for future progress and development may be 
determined. It is to be comprehensive, yet con- 
cise, and the information will be contributed by 
the teachers, school children, commercial clubs 
and other organizations of the community. 
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MONTANA PENSION LAW. 

A law providing for the pensioning of teach- 
ers who have completed twenty-five years of 
service, has been passed by the state legislature 
of Montana and has received the signature of 
the governor. 


The law provides for two funds, a teachers’ 
retirement salary fund and a teachers’ perma- 
nent fund. The state superintendent, the treas- 
urer and attorney general constitute the retire- 
ment salary fund board. The board has power 
to approve and allow retirement salaries; to 
certify claims and demands against the teachers’ 
retirement fund; to require school officials to 
report on matters pertaining to the payment of 
contributions; to invest moneys of the perma- 
nent funds in securities and to collect the in- 
come, and interest and dividends, for deposit 
with the state treasurer; to appoint a secretary 
and to prescribe his duties; to conduct investiga- 
tions and to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses in the trial of cases. 


The Permanent fund will be derived from (1) 
contributions made by teachers; (2) income and 
interest derived from the investment of moneys 
contained in the fund; (3) donations, legacies, 
gifts and bequests made to the fund, and money 
obtained or contributed for the purpose from 
other sources. The retirement fund is to be 
made up of money transferred from the perma- 
nent fund. The treasurer is required to make 
such transfers from the permanent fund to the 
retirement fund as will be sufficient to meet 
the claims. 

It is provided that public, state and county 
school teachers who have legally qualified in 
public, state or county, day or evening schools, 
or partly as such teacher and partly as state 
or county or city superintendent or supervisor, 
for at least twenty-five years, at least fifteen of 
which have been in the state, including the last 
ten years of service, shall be entitled to retire- 
ment. Such teachers will be entitled to receive 
an annual retirement salary of $600, payable 
in quarterly installments. Those in service at 
the passage of the law, who have served in other 
states, will at the end of twenty-five years’ serv- 
ice, be entitled to receive retirement salaries, 
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provided the last ten years have been in Mon- 


tana. 

Each teacher in service will have $1 deducted 
from his or her salary for each month of com- 
pensation. The official paying the salary is 
charged with the duty of collecting it at the 
time of payment. Teachers who do not make 
regular payments toward the permanent fund 
will not be entitled to receive the benefits. Two 
exceptions are provided: (1) If the full amount 
ig paid in at the time of retirement, it will have 
the same effect as tho paid in installments; (2) 
any teacher who desires to retire, and has not 
paid in the full amount, may forfeit $20 of the 
retirement salary each month, until the total 
deductions equal the difference between the re- 
tirement salary and the amount actually paid 
previous to retirement. 

Teachers retired under the provisions of the 
law may be re-employed in the schools, but the 
retirement salary will be stopped for the period 
of employment. No one will be permitted to 
draw from the state, directly or indirectly; more 
than one retirement salary. 


Syllabus on Practice Teaching. 

A pamphlet entitled “Syllabus on Practice 
Teaching” has just been issued by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., in the 
form of a report of the Joint Committee on this 
subject. This committee is composed of five 
representatives from the Minneapolis schools and 
two from the University, with Supt. F. E. Spauld- 
ing and President George E. Vincent as ex- 
officio members. 

The pamphlet is the result of the co-operation 
of the city schools and the College of Education 
in the operation of a plan thru which students 
of the University may have a semester of obser- 
vation and practice teaching in either the seventh 
or the eighth year of the graded schools. At 
present, there are fifty such students engaged in 
practice teaching in elementary schools. 

The pamphlet contains a statement of the 
method of procedure, including the assignment 
of students and the completion of work for 
credits; a suggestive outline for observation, and 
a statement of some factors to be considered in 
judging student-teachers. 
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Teachers and school officials who may be in- 
terested may receive a copy of the pamphlet by 
addressing Principal R. A. Kent, University High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

Upon the recommendation of Supt. F. B. Fitz 
patrick, the schools of Bristol, Va., will be re 
organized on a four-and-four plan. The first 
four grades will be distributed in the several 
elementary buildings of the city, and the upper 
four grades in the high school building. The 
latter will constitute an intermediate school in 
which the methods of instruction, the school 
gevernment, the athletics and other factors will 
be especially adapted to the special needs of the 
children. The intermediate schoo! will open in 
September, with 300 pupils in eight classes, each 
in charge of a teacher devoting her entire time 
to a single subject. Each of the teachers will 
act as a class adviser and counsellor to one of 
the classes. 

The high school which is also to be reorganized 
in September, 1915, will be divided into five 
sections, with thirty pupils in each section. Five 
teachers will be employed and perhaps two 
special instructors on the departmental plan. It 
is expected that a normal training class will be 
formed as a post-graduate high school depart- 
ment. The plan when fully in operation will 
reduce the three ward buildings to strictly 
primary work. 

A short course in administrative methods was 
recently conducted for four days at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., to give to school superintendents, princi- 
pals and critic teachers a detailed knowledge of 
new ideals and methods in the management of 
elementary schools. The course was offered 
thru the co-operation of the State Department of 
Publie Instruction and the University. 


Four cities in Wisconsin have open-air schools 
and a fifth is to be established, according to 
State Supt. C. P. Cary Kenosha, Racine and 
Milwaukee have one school each and Oshkosh 
will have one, while Green Bay has two such in- 
stitutions. The first school of this character 
was opened at Kenosha in 1910 thru a prize 
award of the Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL BUSINESS 
SURVEY. 


(Continued from Page 22) 
should receive a statement of the work author- 
ized to be done in his building. He should be 
instructed not to request again during the cur- 
rent year any item which appeared on the an- 
nual schedule, whether allowed or disallowed, 
(unless an emergency should arise). The board 
should reserve the right to change its program 
when it becomes expedient. 

Emergency Repairs. 

“4. Emergency repairs should be telephoned 
to the business executive’s office by the prin- 
cipal or engineer in the building and followed 
with a written requisition. What would consti- 
tute an emergency repair should be defined by 
the board. 


er 


5. The overseer of buildings and the chief 
engineer should, on their daily reports to the 
business executive, show minor repairs needed 
to keep buildings and equipment in operation 
which might, if neglected, become emergency 
repairs. 

“The board should delegate authority to act 
on repairs not requested on annual repair sche- 
dules, as follows: 

“1. Repairs involving an expenditure of less 
than $100, should be authorized by the business 
executive. 

“2. Repairs involving an expenditure of 
from $100 to $200, should be authorized by the 
superintendent. 

“3. Repairs involving an expenditure of 
more than $200, should be authorized by the 
board. In ease an emergency repair will cost 
over $200, and board action cannot be waited 
for, the president of the board should be author- 
ized to order the business executive to proceed.” 

The report here suggests a system of monthly 
reports showing jobs under way, jobs completed, 
and the state of the repair budget for each 
building. 
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Making Repair Force Efficient. 

For increasing the efficiency of the repair 
force, the survey suggests the following: 

“The personnel of the repair force should be 
kept as stable as possible. The budget system 
proposed would enable the business executive to 
estimate intelligently the number of men needed. 
A daily report showing the force employed 
should be furnished the business executive by 
the repair foreman. 

“Workmen should be required to telephone to 
the repair shop on arriving at and leaving each 
building. The clerk at the shop should keep a 
chart showing the location of each workman 
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both when he is at school and when he is in 
transit. This would serve as a check on the 
daily time report of the workman. At the build- 
ing, it would be sufficient for the men to report 
to the engineer. The chart and the job cost 
records will make it possible to eliminate ‘dead 
timber’ from the force. 

“Work orders should describe so clearly and 
definitely the work to be done that workmen 
will be able, without further orders, to complete 
the jobs to the satisfaction of the business execu- 
tive and principals. 

“Work orders should be sent to the men so 
that it will be unnecessary for them to report to 
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the repair shop except for consultation or to 
bring tools to be sharpened. When mechanics 
are working at schools which have manual train- 
ing equipment, they should sharpen tools at the 
schools. 

“Wherever there is a manual training depart- 
ment, the repair department should be furnished 
with lumber nails, etc., for small repairs in the 
building and the manual training teacher should 
be given a credit memorandum by the workman. 
This should be sent to the accountant who 
would credit the manual training department 
and charge the repair department. 

“A petty cash fund should be established by 
the board to provide for transporting workmen. 

“An emergency gang should be organized and 
the members should be assigned to short-time 
jobs so that they will be available for hurry 
calls.” 

Efficiency in Operation. 


As a means of improving the operation of 
buildings, the Minneapolis survey suggests the 
following changes in the practice of the schools: 

“The chief engineer, under the overseer of 
buildings, should be responsible for the efficient 
operation of the heating, ventilating and elec- 
trical equipment of the buildings and for plan- 
ning repairs and minor improvements needed 
for that service. To do this work satisfactorily 
he would need to be a mechanical engineer. He 
should employ engineers and janitors (under 
civil service rules and regulations), assign them 
to schools, instruct them in their work, and be 
responsible for their properly performing the 
duties assigned to them. Principals should have 
immediate charge of janitors subject to the gen- 
eral instructions issued by the chief engineer. 

“Efficiency records for engineers and janitors 
should be installed to be used as a basis for pro- 
motions and demotions. 


“A standard for determining the number of 
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janitors to a building should be established, tak- 
ing into consideration the floor, window and 
blackboard area to be cleaned. 


“Janitors should be permitted to make minor 
repairs such as screwing down desks, placing 
hooks, ete., at the request of the principals, after 
the approval of the overseer of buildings has 
been obtained. 

“The chief engineer should make a daily re- 
port to the business executive thru the overseer 
of buildings, showing the schools visited, condi- 
tions found, and repairs or improvements needed 
on mechanical equipment. A weekly report 
should also be made showing changes in the 
assignment of engineers and janitors.” 

Nore—A detailed account of the plans pro- 
posed for purchasing, handling and distributing 
supplies will be printed in an early issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 


Boston, Mass. The classes of the Clerical 
School have been opened to graduates of the high 
schools as well as to undergraduates. 

New York, N. Y. A course in fire prevention 
has been introduced in the schools thru the co- 
operation of the school authorities and fire de- 
partment officials. Copies of an illustrated pam- 
phlet on fire prevention have been distributed 
for classroom use. 

Somerville, Mass. Active preparations have 
been made by teachers in the schools for inter- 
esting pupils in school and home gardening. In- 
struction has been given in methods of planting 
and cultivating gardens both for flowers and vege- 
tables. Pupils from tke various schools have 
been given an opportunity of hearing a lecture 
on gardening by a representative of the extension 
division of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. School clubs are planned, and competitions 
will be held between the various schools, and 
possibly with other schools in neighboring cities 
and towns. 

As a means of correlating the spelling in the 
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=— ye me ai pe all we can in any of your 
needs. tell you as about 
our pustipaor Tih Furniture and make you 
some prices that we believe will open your 
eyes. 
We have concentrated on this business a third 
of a Century. We think we know what to put 
in and what to leave out of Pupils’ 
Church and caanhe Seating, Recitation Seats, Bookcases, 
Tables, etc., to have them just right. 
We wish to say that we can and wil] save you money on 
anything you wish to purchase in these lines. One trial 
order is all we ask to prove it. 


Haney School Furniture Co., 
STEEL 


NON - BREAKABLE — SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESKS AND AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Spell ABSOLUTE EMANCIPATION 
from all breakage troubles, and because of SANITARY 
design, conserve the health of the pupil. Endorsed by 
highest Educational and Medical authorities. 


Lighter Weight Lower Freight 
Guaranteed for Life 
Sold on Aggeove 


tate 


Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Prompt Service 


Steel Furniture Co. 
1488 Buchanan Ave. S. W. 


Grand Rapids, + Mich. 









public schools of Roselle, N. J., with the actual 
needs of business and professional men, special 
spelling lists have been prepared by Supervising 
Principal A. S. Davis, with the aid of men and 
women engaged in the industries, in commerce 


and in the professions. A list of 387 words was 
compiled for special study. The words represent 
the concensus of opinion of nearly 500 men and 
women in Roselle. Copies of the list may be had 
by addressing Mr. Davis. 


Chicago, Ill. A traffic patrol composed of pupils 
from the eighth grade of the Marquette School 
has for a month past been doing traffic duty at 
the school. The patrol was organized by the 
principal to guard the smaller pupils from acci- 
dents and has been doing effective work. The 
members of the different groups who are to go on 
duty are dismissed five minutes before the re- 
mainder of the pupils. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

May 5-6-7-8—Western "“rawing and 
Training Association at Chicago. 
Henderson, Secy., Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 7-8—Northern Illinois Superintendents’ 
and Principals’ Association at DeKalb. F. R. 
Skiles, Secy., DeKalb. 


May 10-11-12—National Conference on the 
Hiducation of Backward, Truant, Dependent and 
Delinquent Children at Baltimore. W. L. Kuser, 
Secy., Eldora, Ia. 


May 18-19-20—National Association of School 


Accounting Officers at St. Louis. Wm. Dick, 
Secy., Philadelphia. 


May 22—Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America at New York City. 


June 16-18—West Virginia Education Associa- 
tion at Charleston. <A. P. Morrison, Secy., 
Clarksburg. 


June 22-23-24—Minnesota Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Albert Lea. J. Austin Williams, 
Secy., Minneapolis. 

Aug. 16-28—National Education Association at 
Oakland, Cal. D. W. Springer, Secy., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Manual 
Wilson H. 
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School Board 3ounal 





The Place 


On Your School 
Playgrounds 


In Your School 
Classrooms 





Wherever outdoor or indoor exercises are in order — calisthenics, 
drills, marches, folk dances, celebrations, fete days—there’s the place 


for the 
COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA 


Columbia and Columbia Educational Double-Disc records. The records are super- 
- vised by experts, and are absolutely correct in tempo, rhythm and 
musicianship. Playgrounds pay with the Columbia School Outfit. 


The The 
Machine Method 










The ‘Playground Special’ “School Room Music”’ is a 
type BII—with Mobile— is book that tells you about Co- 
the most usable and useful lumbia Educational records, | 
outfit for all school uses, in- and the most efficient way to | 
doors and outdoors. The tone use them. Get a reference 
is clear, vibrant and of great book—a book every superin- 
volume. It is the most wide- tendent will view with inter- 

F ly purchased and used instru- est—a book of real peda- 


(Send for quotations) Ment for playground activities. gogical value. Send for it. A Desk Book for Teachers 


Columbia Grafonolas 
You Can Test Their Efficiency 


We will arrange, free of charge, to deliver a Columbia School Outfit, together with sufficient 
Educational Records, allowing you a few days free trial, that you may know for yourself 

the inspirational, disciplinary and teaching possibilities of this perfected modern inven- 
tion. Address: Educational Department, 











Graphophone Company 


Woolworth Building, New York Pioneers and leaders in the talking 









Toronto—363-5-7 Sorauren Ave. machine art. Owners of the 


Prices in Canada plus duty fundamental patents. 
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room where the 


GET A BINDER 


FOR YOUR COPIES OF THE 


American School Board Journal 


Price 85 Cents Prepaid 


129 Michigan Street 


IBY AYRE ALS BY ALY BY AMERY AL BY ABA 


NEWS OF THE i 


SCHOOL MANUFACTURERS 


FAL BY BY ALY BY ALY BY A BY AL By Abe 
PRANG WATER COLORS. 

Prang Waterproof India Ink has been adopted 
for the New York City schools. The well-known 
Prang Tempera Colors have been adopted for 
exclusive use in the high schools of the city. 


WEBSTER DICTIONARY ADOPTIONS. 

A circular listing 32 states, one territory, the 
District of Columbia and the Philippine Islands, 
which have adopted one or more of the series of 
Webster Dictionaries, has been issued by the G. 
& C. Merriam Co. The circular is an impressive 
proof of the statement that use of Webster dic- 
tionaries is well-nigh universal in the schools of 
the United States. 

A post-card will bring the circular and other 
literature on dictionaries and their use to any 
reader of the ScHoont BOARD JOURNAL. 


ISSUES HARDWARE CATALOG. 

The Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Company has just 
issued its catalog No. 12, Hardware Specialties. 
The volume is a handsomely printed book of 
nearly 300 pages, containing exceptionally clear 
illustrations, complete descriptions and prices 
of some 600 articles manufactured and sold by 
the Richards-Wilcox Company. 

School authorities will be particularly inter- 
ested in the pages illustrating the famous R-W 
rapid acting vises for manual training depart- 
ments, the R-W manual training benches, fire 
doors for school basements and sliding school- 
room and auditorium partitions. The catalog 
will be of immense value not only in school 
board offices where general school supplies are 
purchased, but also in the files of school building 
superintendents and manual training teachers. 

Copies will be sent free to readers of the 
ScHoot BOARD JOURNAL who address the firm at 
Aurora, IIl. - . 

FRISCO TO NEW YORK. 

The schoolmaster who engages daily in school- 
to-school and class-to-class talk over a Western 
Electric Interphone may be interested to know 


Maximum Efficiency 


can be obtained only in the class 
temperature 
is properly regulated. 


A Dependable Thermometer is an 
absolute necessity. 


“Wilder” 
Accurate Thermometers 


have been standard since 1860 and 
are distinguished from all others by 
their extreme accuracy. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Charles Wilder Company, Troy, N. Y., U.S. A. 
W. & L. E. Gurley, Owners 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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No modern School is 
complete without a fire- 
escape. 


There is always danger of 
fire, but no means of know- 
ing when to expect it. In 
equipping your schools with 
safeguards against this peril 
insure the desired results 
by using the most efficient 
means available;— the 


Minnesota 
Scientific Spiral 
Fire Escape 


Constructed in both open 
and enclosed types, of gal- 
vanized sheet metal. 
Flanges are riveted under- 
neath wings, forming abso- 
lutely smooth runway. 


Write today for full par- 
ticulars. Give us your 
floor heights and length of 
spiral desired and we will 
furnish, free of charge, 
at drawing and proposal. 


Minnesota Manufacturers’ Association 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


that the entire equipment for the wonderful long- 
distance line from New York to San Francisco, 
was furnished by the Western Electric Company. 
The 3,400 mile long line consists of four wires, 
containing 2,960 tons of copper, and is held by 
130,000 poles. The line involves the latest elec- 
tric triumph over difficulties that even ten years 
ago were considered insurmountable. 


JOHNSON PAMPHLET 

R. R. Johnson, manufacturer of the famous 
Johnson shade adjusters, has just issued his an- 
nual pamphlet, illustrating new schoolhouses in 
which the Johnson adjusters have been installed 
during the present fall and winter. The import- 
ance of the buildings is a strong endorsement of 
the Johnson adjusters. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

The Supreme Court of Oklahoma has recently 
handed down a decision to the effect that the 
free public school system is a matter of general 
state concern and not a municipal affair. It holds 
that where a city charter fixes the term of public 
school officers in a city at three years instead 
of two years, the terms of such officers must ex- 
pire in two years from the date of their election. 

The case was appealed from Shawnee where 
the manner of electing members of the school 
board and determining the length of terms had 
been granted to the city thru privileges given to 
school districts of the first class by the state law. 
The higher court held that under the provisions of 
the act of 1913, there were no legal school elec- 
tions held in 1914, that vacancies must be filled 
at the next regular election, and that the terms 
of the city charter regarding these elections are 
inoperative in that they call for terms of three 
years each, whereas the state law requires terms 
of two years each. 

According to a recent decision of the attorney 
general of Oklahoma, a relative of a member 
of the state board of education is not eligible to 
appointment on the teaching staff of a state nor- 
mal school. 

A daughter of Judge J. T. Parks of Tahlequah, 
a relative of Davis Hill, desired a place in a 
normal school, and before the appointment was 
made, the governor requested an opinion as to 
whether such an appointment would be a viola- 
tion of the nepotism law. The opinion of the 


Branch Office, 212 Machinery Hall, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





aitorney general is that as Miss Parks is related 
within the third degree, she is excluded from 
appointment as long as her relative remains on 
the board. 


A DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOL MUSIC. 

“A New Correlation” is the title of a valuable 
pamphlet issued by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company that will interest school people who 
have become talking machine enthusiasts since 
the Victor Company established its Educational 
Department three years ago. The pamphlet de- 
notes the beginning of a much broader applica- 
tion of Victor records and Victor machines in 
school work. 

To play talking machine records just for cult- 
ural hearing has been a great educational ad- 
vance, but it has not been enough. Teachers 
have recognized that it is necessary to add in- 
formation about the music, the composer, ete. 
and to correlate the music itself with religious, 
historical, geographical and patriotic interests of 
children. More than that, during the past year 
a widespread desire has become apparent for the 
use of educational records in connection with 
school subjects other than music, notably liter 
ature, history, geography, and art. 

The present little booklet will be found of 
especial interest to teachers and social workers. 
It covers a definite plan for correlating school 
music with literature study, etc. Just one in- 
stance of the value of this correlation will 
serve. The Victor records include the songs of 
seventeen Shakesperean plays reproduced in 
most cases with the original music. It is inev- 
itable that these melodies, using as they do the 
cldest authentic versions of the songs, and 
accompanied by wood and horn instruments re 
scmbling the instruments in use during the Eliz 
abethan period, will make far more real the 
Shakesperean stage than any amount of ex 
planation. Similar interesting correlations are 
suggested in the pamphlet for history study, for 
current events, for the special holidays of the 
school year, for geography, for painting and 
sculpture study, for amateur dramatics, for 
classical and modern language study, etc. 

The pamphlet will be sent, gratis, to any it 
terested reader of the JourRNAL who will address 
the School Department of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, Camden, N. J. 
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Live Language Lessons 


Does this title mean anything? You must see 
the books to decide. Are the Language and Gram- 
mar text books you are now using entitled to be 
ealled Live Language Lessons, or should they be called 


Dead Language Lessons 


Perhaps the books you are now using are fairly 
satisfactory. Would you use better books if you 
could find them? We make the statement that Live 
Language Lessons are better than the books you 
are now using and very much better. Why not make 
us prove it? 









They teach constructive English, build a live 
vocabulary and give grammar reduced to its lowest 
lerms. 






A Three Book Series 


First Book for Third and Fourth Grades, List Price 45c 
Second Book for Fifth and Sixth Grades, List Price 50c 
Third Book for Seventh and Eighth Grades, List Price 50c 










If you have a Language and Grammar problem 
let us send you a set of these books for examination. 
These books will interest you if you give them a 
chance. 













The University Publishing Company 


Chicago, 623 South Wabash Avenue Lincoln, 1126-28 Q Street 





AN IMPORTANT EVENT 


Published April 10, 1915 


The Merrill Readers 


BY 
FRANKLIN B. DYER 


Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass. 








AND 
MARY J. BRADY 


Primary Supervisor of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Primer Se aes 
First Reader - - - - - - 
Second Reader = ¢(¢ifen - 


32 cents 
32 cents 
40 cents 


The other volumes will follow shortly. 


The publishers invite correspondence from Superin- 
tendents who desire copies for examination with a view 
to introduction. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


PUBLISHERS 


423 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


323-325 East 23d Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MR. HOMPE PASSES ON. 

Mr. Henry A. Hompe, who represented Allyn 
and Bacon in Pennsylvania during the past seven 
years, died in Pittsburgh April 3, following an 
operation for appendicitis. Mr. Hompe was a 
graduate of Williams College in the class of 190%. 
He began working for Allyn and Bacon imme- 
diately after finishing his course in college. That 
he was an able and popular representative is 
attested generously by the schoolmen of Penn- 
sylvania with whom he made friends from the 
very beginning of his career. The many letters 
of sympathy which the firm and Mr. Hompe’s 
widow have received beautifully testify to the 
fruits of his labors. One superintendent spoke 
of him as being uniformly kind and courteous, 
and one of the first of the new type of bookmen 
who heralded the coming of better things edu- 
cationally. One of the prominent high school prin- 
cipals wrote that Mr. Hompe was held in the 
highest regard, that his pleasing personality and 
the charm of his friendship will remain with him 
always, and that he will always be a better man 
for having known him. Another wrote: “I con- 
sidered him one of the very best representatives 
on the road, and this loss is a double sorrow to 
me, as we were the best of friends.” These ex- 
pressions of regard and affection are but a few 
of the many that have reached his former em- 
ployers. 

If one thing more than another characterized 
Mr. Hompe’s mission among men, it was his 
unfailing smile, by means of which he radiated 
Sunshine all along his pathway. In the firm 
friendships which he established, both personal 
and business, it is not difficult to see the fulfill- 
ment of the purposes of his life. The place which 
he held in the hearts of the school people of 
Pennsylvania is made desolate because of his 
untimely death. 


RECOMMENDS NEW METHOD OF 
ADOPTING BOOKS. 

Supt. R. J. Condon of Cincinnati has recom- 
mended to the board of education the adoption 
of a new policy in connection with the adoption 
of textbooks in the grades and the high schools. 
The method involves the consideration of all 
hooks submitted first, by the teachers, second, 
by the superintendent and the supervisors and 


finally, by the board of education. 
report reads: 

“I believe this should be the established order 
for the adoption of all books: First, that the 
books to be used in any department or subject 
should have the careful consideration of the 
teachers directly concerned with such use; that 
this examination should be deliberately made, 
taking into account all desirable books which 
may be available; that the conclusions reached 
should be transmitted to the Superintendent in 
the form of a written report, either as the unan- 
imous or as a majority and minority report of 
the teachers who have considered the matter. 

Second, That the superintendent should care- 
fully consider these recommendations, transmit- 
ting the same to the board of education, and stat- 
ing in writing whether he agrees or disagrees, 
and if the latter, why. 

Third, that, as required by statute, the Board 
should make the formal adoption. No book 


Dr. Condon’s 





HENRY A. HOMPE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


should be adopted, however, that has not been 
considered by both the teachers and the superin- 


_tendent; the hoard may not agree with the rec- 


ommendation by the Superintendent that has not 
had the consideration of the teachers. 

In the selection of textbooks, as in the ap- 
pointment of teachers, the question to be an- 
swered is the question of merit. I believe the 
method of selection which I have proposed is 
well calculated to determine that question. It 
recognizes the right of teachers to say what 
books they would like to have with which to do 
their work; it corrects the individual point of 
view by having a representative committee pass 
upon the subject; it gives the superintendent the 
right to review and the opportunity for approval 
or disapproval; it gives the board of education 
the right to review the recommendations of both 
teachers and the superintendent. The superin- 
tendent may not agree with the recommenda- 
tions of the teachers; the board may disagree 
with the recommendations of both; but neither 
the superintendent nor the board should act until 
the subject has first been considered by the teach- 
ers.” 

TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

Austin, Tex. A bill providing that all books 
used in the common schools of Texas shall be 
printed and bound within the state, has become 
a law. The measure will compel publishers who 
hold contracts with the state, to make contracts 
for the printing with local firms. A clause in 
the law requires that the books shall be pub- 
lished and printed at as low prices as can be 
obtained elsewhere. 

A bill providing for county uniformity of text- 
books in the rural and village schools of lowa 
has passed both houses of the legislature. 

Plane Geometry, by John H. Williams, head of 
the department of mathematics in the high school 
at Urbana, Ohio, and Kenneth P. Williams, assist 
ant professor of mathematics, Indiana University, 
has just been issued by Lyons & Carnahan, Chica- 
go. The book is a high school text which takes into 
careful account the mental development of high 
school students and the crowded condition of the 
high school curriculum. The book develops the 
subject clearly and rapidly and the number of 
theorems requiring formal proof are reduced to 
a minimum. 
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Plane and Solid Geometry 


Plane Geomet 


espec 


New Business Arithmetic, for high schools 
Birch’s Rapid Calculation, for high schools 
Lyons’ Calculation Lessons, for the grades 

illiams and Kempthorne’s Algebras 


Ask to see these books. 
school publications. 


LYONS & 


Chicago 


The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 
The Only Sane Method Readers 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
124 No. Eighteenth St. 
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Students’ Manual in Household Arts. 

By Martha L. Metcalf. 299 pages. 
Education Company, Indianapolis. 

This manual has been prepared by a woman 
of exceptional equipment and experience. She 
las served as assistant microscopist in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has been di- 
rector of and instructor in domestic science in 
Minnesota and New York City, and is now con- 
nected with the public schools of Indianapolis. 
Hence standard foods and drinks are approached 
from a scientific as well as a strictly domestic 
standpoint. About one hundred and twenty 
recipes, with suggestions for variations, are 
given. These are for comparatively simple, but 
appetizing and nutritious dishes. The directions 
are so plain that even a novice may hope for 
success. At the end of each chapter are several 
practical questions. Blank pages provide a place 
for records of home work, notes on laboratory 
work, pictures of desirable household articles. 

A valuable contribution toward efficient man- 
agement of food. 


Lippincott’s New Picture Composition Book. 

By J. Berg Esenwein. 108 pages. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, 50 cents, net. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Full-page colored reproductions of paintings 
here form the working material. It is claimed 
that the primary purpose of this book is training 
in exact observation, in giving interested reports 
of such observation, in grouping related ideas, 
in growth of the imagination, in development of 
the powers of narration. One or more questions 
in connection with each picture guide the eye and 
mind of pupils. Sometimes they are asked to 
imagine what a figure in the picture is feeling or 
saying. If work toward these ends is intelligent 
and persevering, it is claimed that correct use 
of language will follow as a logical consequence. 

These ends are certainly large and important. 
Stories of the Schoolroom. 

By C. W. Bardeen. 213 pages. 
deen, Syracuse, N. Y., Publisher. 

These highly readable stories of the school- 
room carry with them a sense of reality. Per- 
haps that is why they are so readable. Incidents 
that may have happened, that undoubtedly have 





Industrial 


C. W. Bar- 


, by John H. Williams, head of the department of 
mathematics, Urbana, Ohio, High School, and Kenneth P. Williams, as- 
sistant professor of mathematics, Indiana University, is just off the press. 
Its simplified presentation and common sense treatment commend it as 
y well adapted to the needs of the high schools of today. 
The Solid Geometry is in manuscript form, and will be ready soon. 
Other mathematical texts published by this House include 

Modern Arithmetics, for the grades, by Henry C. Cox 

Modern Commercial Arithmetic, for high schools 


Send for our catalog of grade and high 


CARNAHAN 





in Brooklyn. 


New York 





SHORT H 


of the system. 


PHILADELPHIA 





happened in scores of communities, are here put 
into effective form. 


Everyday Arithmetic. 

Book I. By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. 
Peet. 138 pages. Price, 40 cents, net. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Everyday Arithmetic. 

Book II. By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet 
E Peet. 140 pages. Price, 40 cents, net. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Book I of this series is designed for third and 
fourth grades; Book II for fifth and sixth grades. 
In its formal work Book I makes a marked de- 
parture from current practice. The tables are 
taught thru games and plans; the fundamental 
processes, largely thru school and community 
interest; United States money, thru a series of 
projects in buying and selling; measuring, thru 
construction work. A cursory glance produces 
an impresssion that play is made too important, 
but a second glance convinces a reader that these 
make-believes show an appreciation of the edu- 
cational value of the concrete. 

Book II completes the study of the essential 
processes of arithmetic. Here are samples of 
the practical conditions found in problems: Re- 
ceipts from a school cake and candy sale; an 
itemized estimate of cost of furnishing a girl’s 
bedroom; cost of a boy’s suit; cost of a sporting 
outfit. There are many exercises, tho, in purely 
abstract numbers, meant to cultivate automatic 
accuracy and speed. For the backward pupils 
supplementary practice is provided to give them 
strength; for the stronger pupils, more difficult 
work, marked as optional. 


An Introduction to the Study of Fossils. 

(Plants and Animals.) By Hervey Woodburn 
Shimer. 450 pages. Price, $2.40 net. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

A book of 450 pages with 175 illustrations is 
modestly called an introduction to the study of 
fossils. To what proportions then must a book 
on the subject properly expand? 

A more pertinent question, however, is what 
may the unscientific tho fairly intelligent reader 
gain from these pages, full of fine distinctions 
and bristling with technical terms? The answer 
should be that much may be gained, much that 
will enlarge mental horizons or add to cherished 
bits of knowledge. It is much to learn exactly 
what a fossil is, under what conditions its hard 
or bony parts may be preserved, and what a 
varied story it may tell to those who can read 
what it has written. John Burroughs has said: 
“The book of nature is like a page written over 
or printed upon with different-sized characters 
and in many different languages, interlined and 


High School, East Providence, R. I. 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co., St. Louis,Mo. 

We are very much pleased with the results 
obtained from the use of your text-book. The 
class is doing very well indeed with it, and 
seem to be as much interested now as they were at 
the first of the year, and they were interested p = 
from the time of the very first lesson. _ 

Our class beginning stenography this year 
with your book has nearly caught up with our senior 
class that started a year earlier, and I know they 
have not haé as much troubie in getting the theory | 

Very truly yours, | 

Mrs. Lottie M. Foss, Commercial Teacher. 

FREE—Paper-bound copy free (cloth-bound 

50c) to Superintendents or shorthand teachers. 
Specify Benn Pitman or Graham. 


The Arthur J, BARNES Pub. Co., St. Louis | 
503 Howard Bidg. | 





More Misrepresentations 
BY THE LIGHT-LINE PUBLISHERS 


The March issue of the “Gregg Writer’? and other journals published 
statement to the effect that the Gregg system of shorthand has been adopted 
the New York Board of Education for a period of five years. 
of Isaac Pitman Shorthand wish to say that this statement is absolutely false, 
The printed minutes of the Board of Education of July 22, 1914, show that g 
resolution was adopted recommending that one “experimental” class in the 
Gregg system be formed in two Evening High Schools, one in New York and one 


The publishers 


On Nov. 23, 1904, by a unanimous vote of the Board of Education, the 
Isaac Pitman system of shorthand was adopted as the uniform system for the 
Public Schools of New York City, and since that date no resolution has been 
adopted by the Board authorizing the introduction of any system other than 
the Isaac Pitman into the New York Day High Schools. 


Write for particulars of a free correspondence course in Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand, also for information in regard to Summer Courses. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 W. 45th St., New York 


The New York Board of Education Again Renews the Contract for Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand for a Period of Five Years, Beginning January, 1915 


How YOU can 2ccomplish twice 


as much in your 
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DIPLOMAS 


Certificates, Testimonials 
Award of Honor, Promotion 
Attendance—1 or 1000 


Feb. 18, 1915 


Diploma in Book Form— 
Diploma Album 


Names Engrossed in a Manner That Looks 
Like Engraving 


AMES & ROLLINSON 


203 Broadway, N. Y. 





cross-lined. There is coarse print and fine 
print; there are obscure signs and hieroglyph- 
ics. We all read the large type more or less 
appreciatively, but only students and lovers of 
nature read the obscure signs and the hiero- 
glyphics.” The scientific scholar, from imprint 
or bony structure, patiently reconstructs the 
physical form, the life, the habits of the fossil, 
and tells us how in slow-moving a one stratum 
has followed another. 

Even a mere bit of knowledge often quickens 
mind and imagination. A plant-lover once care 
fully tended a pot of the dainty selaginella 
densum. Now and then she would say: “Long 
ago when the world was warmer and moister 
than now, this was a large, large tree.” Words 
and voice made her listeners feel how much had 
gone into the making of our earth. Many, thru 
travel, are attracted by algae, by corals, by 
shells, leading perhaps to a permanent interest 
in “the testimony of the rocks” concerning 
plant and animal life in former ages. To such 
this book will answer many questions. True, 
the book is designed for close, severe study; yet 
casual service to the general public is not to be 
disdained. 

A bibliography shows how much specialized 
research is going on. It is an open question 
whether citizens of the United States give honor 
due to the research and original work done by 
their own scientists. 

Elementary Human Biology. 

By James Edward Peabody and Arthur Ells 
worth Hunt. 194 pages. Price, 65 cents. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Secondary schools have in “Elementary Human 
3iology” an up-to-date textbook. It begins by 
describing cells and explaining their important 
work. It makes much of bacteria, friendly and 
unfriendly. It calls for the use of a compound 
microscope. Since prevention is better that 
cure it is specific upon right ways of removing 
dust, of keeping water, milk and foods pure; of 
healthful ways of breathing, eating, sleeping, and 
caring for the body. It gives illuminating tables 
on the composition of common animal foods, com 
mon vegetable foods, weight of and food value 
in 25 cents’ worth of each of a long list of animal 
and vegetable foods; a review of the work of 
the digestive system. It states simply the tests 
and conclusions of experts regarding the injur- 
ous effects of alcohol and tobacco upon the ht 
man body. It gives a minimum laboratory equi 
ment for a class of 24, good lists of review 
topics and reference books. 

All this is to secure sound bodies in which 
sound minds may do good work for themselves 
and for others. 
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BRADEN NUMBER-READER 


BY JENNESS M. BRADEN. 


For the First Grade and all Ungraded Schools 


An Altogether New and Strictly Practical Method 
of Training Pupils to Develop the 
Number Sense, 


With our advancement in Child Study, it is high time there 
were a surcease, maintains the author, of spending twenty minutes 
a day training children to juggle with figures which count for so 


little in mental growth. 

Back to the beginning of the subject, says she, must we go, and 
deal out to our little folks the very beginning portion of it. 

Let us apply the beginners in numbers always to the tools and 
the material in the home and the kindergarten, and have them 
learn by doing. 

The child must see and hear and handle a thing before he has 
made it his own. Then he needs to tell it again and again before 
his tongue is fully loosened and his fingers nimble. 

The Number Reader method is set forth page by page by illus- 
trations in endless variety, by seat work, detailed step by step, 
which the simplest child mind can understand and execute, while 
foot notes for the teachers direct the management of the work, 
and the common sense of the method finds its justification in the 
deep interest and rapid progress of the pupils whenever working 
from the concrete to the abstract figure combinations, 

Abundant pages are devoted to the processes of addition. 


69 


OPERA STORIES FROM WAGNER 


By Florence Akin 


The four stories of Wagner’s The Nibelung Ring are here reproduced in 


simple and appropriate language adapted for reading in the second and 
third grades. List price 45 cents. 


THE DOERS 
. By William John Hopkins 


A vocational reader for the second and third grades. Describes in simple 
language what one little boy sees in the building of a house. School 
Edition 40 cents. 


THE ESKIMO TWINS 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins 
A truthful account of Eskimo life, so simply written that second grade 
pupils can read it with very little help. School Edition 50 cents. 


Other Books in the Twins Series of 
Geographical Readers 
The Dutch Twins The Japanese Twins 
Grade III Grade IV 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet 
Three-Book Course 


A new series which correlates thruout with the ever-widening interests 
and increasing abilities of children. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


The Irish Twins 
Grade V 


Stick laying, picture devices, number stories, measuring, and 
so forth, furnish a constant round of activities for hand and eye, for 


mental grasp and oral expression. 


Subtraction follows till the child delights in mastering it in the 
concrete and abstract, with some allied fractional conceptions, fol- 
lowing in general the lines of method in development adopted in 


addition. 


The paper, print, illustrations and binding signal a marked 


success in the bookmaker’s art. 
illustrated. 144 pp. 


Educational Publishing 


2457 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





History of Education. 


By Patrick J. McCormick. Introduction by 
Edward A. Pace. 401 pages. Price, $1.90. The 
Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C. 

This book is a distinct contribution to the 
rapidly growing literature of the history of edu- 
cation. While the work is intended to be only 
a brief textbook, an immense amount of ground 
is covered. The author has a clear, brief, terse 
style that permits of much matter in a smal! 
space. The book divides naturally into four 
parts, covering, respectively, ancient, early Chris- 
tian, renaissance and reformation, and modern 
education. 

The chapters covering the medieval and re- 
naissance epochs are more than usually satis- 
actory even tho in places the author appears a 
trifle too optimistic. His grasp of the scholastic 
philosophy and of the spirit of the reformation 
centuries is stronger than we have seen in any 
Similar work. The treatment of the modern per- 
iod of education is broad and fair and is espe- 
Cially strong in evaluating the progress of Chris- 
tian ideals. 

The book is the fourth of a new pedagogical 
series and is to be followed, so the publishers 
announce, by similar books taking up in detail, 
the great epochs in education. 


Ancient History. 


By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. 363 pages. Price, 
$1.20, net. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
A splendidly organized and interestingly writ- 
ten history of the ancient world from the dawn 


of history to the year 800 A. D. The author is 
particularly happy in giving students a clear, 
general impression of the life, characteristics and 
achievements of each of the nations and epochs 
treated. The chapters on prehistorical life do not 
make clear as they should, that what is presented 
as facts, are largely suppositions, theories and 
deductions that cannot be established absolutely. 
A few of the illustrations should be omitted as 
unsuitable for students of high school age. 


The Batavia System. 

By John Kennedy. Cloth, 8vo, 307 pages, with 
portrait and illustrations. Price, $2.00. C. W. 
Bardeen, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Cloth, 35 cents. 


Boston 


Company 





The history and the technique of the Batavia 
system of individual instruction are here fully 
described by its original exponent. The book 
contains much personal, reminiscent material 
that, while it adds nothing to the intrinsic value 
of the book, makes delightful reading. 


Scales for the Measurement of English Com- 
positions. 

The Harvard-Newton Bulletins, Number 2. By 
Frank Washington Ballou. 93 pages. Published 
by Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

An important contribution to the literature of 
objective measurements in education. It de- 
scribes in detail, the preparation of a scale for 
judging eighth-grade compositions in Newton, 
Mass., and suggests ways and means for making 
similar scales in other communities. 


Business Correspondence in Shorthand. 

Nos. 1 and 2 combined. 56 pages. Price, 60 
cents. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

A revised edition of a deservedly popular col- 
lection of letters for Isaac Pitman stenographers. 


Enoch Arden. 

By Alfred Tennyson. 32 pages. Price, 5 cents. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 

One of a series of five-cent classics that is to 
include practically all works read in the grades. 
The text is authentic and complete, the print is 
large and clear, the paper and binding are sub- 
stantial. Like the whole series, the pamphlet has 
all the merits that can be expected. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL LITERA- 
TURE. 

The Fourteenth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education. 162 pages. 
Price, 75 cents, net. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 

This newest yearbook of the Society for the 
Study of Education contains the report of the 
“Committee on Minimum Essentials” of the Na- 
tional Education Association. As a careful study 
of current opinions of what minimum essentials 
should be and as a clear presentation of the best 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 


New York Chicago 





HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


COMPILED BY WM. C. BRUCE 


Standard books of plans of the newest American School- 
houses. 


Prices on application. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





practices in city schools, the report is excep- 
tionally valuable. ; 

A Scale for Measuring the Quality of Hand- 
writing of Adults. By Leonard P. Ayres, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, N. Y. Price, five 
cents. In this pamphlet and chart, Dr. Ayres ex- 
tends the use of the scale for measuring the 
handwriting of children, to adults. The pam- 
phiet should be of immense value to instructors 
in charge of examinations for teaching positions, 
and to examiners for civil service examinations. 

The Educational Museum of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Schools. Carl G. Rothmann. United States 
3ureau of Education, Bulletin 622. Full of valu- 
able material for making collections of teaching 
materials. 

School Savings Banks. Sara Louisa Oberholt- 
zer. United States Bureau of Education, Bulle- 
tin 620. A full description of savings banks 
idea, methods, ete. 

The Common Law and the Case Method in 
American University Law Schools. Prof. Josef 
Redlich of the University of Vienna. A topic of 
interest to the legal profession—the value of the 
case method of teaching law—is the subject of a 
new bulletin by the Carnegie Foundation. It 
considers the system highly successful in prac- 
tice, but endangered by the increasing size of 
classes. Supplementary lecture courses before 
and after the case work would increase both the 
student’s understanding of the law and the pro- 
fessor’s contribution to legal scholarship. To 
this end a lengthening of the law course to four 
years is recommended. 

National Association of State Universities. Pro- 
ceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Convention, 
1914. Guy Potter Benton, secretary, Burlington, 
Vt. 

City Training Schools. Frank A. Manny. U. 8S. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin 621. 


Salem, Mass. The following books have been 
adopted for the high school: Wentworth & 
Smith’s algebra, Book I, and D’Ooge’s Latin 
(Ginn); Lynde’s Physics of the Household (Mac- 
millan); Koren’s French composition (Holt); 
Decker and Marisch’s Deutschland und die 
Deutschen (Am. Book Co.). 
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of its practical value to your school. 


WILL NOT SCRATCH YOUR BLACKBOARDS 
Samples Free on Application 


PECKHAM LITTLE & CO. | 
School and College Suppplies 


57-59 East Eleventh St. 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


comes nearer to the ideals of 
an absolutely sanitary and 
noiseless eraser than any other. © 

It is used in the leading cities 
of the country. 


ALL FELT 
SEWED 


So constructed that it holds 
E.W.AR OU) LES its shape. Dust channels open 
MANUFACTURER - PUBLISHER and close automatically, thus gath- 
ering the dust. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 





HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Tampa, Fla. Two Junior High Schools will 
be formed in the near future, the one serving 
the eastern section of the city and the other 
serving the western section. 

Mankato, Minn. A reorganization of the high 
school is planned, providing for the formation 
of Junior and Senior High School units in one 
building. The accommodations of the high school 
are ample for taking care of the seventh and 
eighth grades and the equipment gives oppor- 
tunity for training in industrial subjects, man- 
ual training and agriculture. 

Claremont, N. H. The Stevens High School has 
grown 45 per cent in two years. To provide ad- 
ditional accommodations for the increase in en- 
rollment, the city has voted $65,000 for an addi- 
tion. The building will accommodate about 400 
students and will have provisions for mechanic 
arts and domestic science instruction. 

The students of the high school at Roswell, 
N. Mex., have taken action toward the simplicity 
of dress at the commencement exercises. A re- 
port of the committee appointed to investigate 
the subject has been unanimously adopted by the 
class. It provides that the cost of material for 
a dress shall not be more than $4 and the trim- 
ming is limited to inexpensive lace. For the 
boys, there will be a uniform costume of dark 
coats and white trousers. Flowers will be fur- 
nished by the class, the boys wearing a flower in 
the buttonhole and the girls carrying a bouquet. 
The idea of simplicity was suggested by the 
superintendent at a number of meetings of par- 
ents and teachers, and the scheme finally adopted 
was considered the most practical in that the 
clothes which are purchased may be worn after 
commencement is over. 

Hartford, Conn. The girl students of the high 
school have adopted uniform graduation apparel 
for the commencement exercises. White shirt 
waists and skirts, purple girdles and black shoes 
will be worn. Flowers and gloves have been 
eliminated. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. The county high school 
board has announced its intention of adhering 
to the rule that teachers shall lose their salaries 
when they are absent from classes. An effort 


High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered attractive and impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and appropri- 
ate in its academic significance. A trial will convince you 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Grit and Grease 


Write today for samples and prices 










SCENERY 


Before placing your order for Scenery, Stage 
Fixtures and Stage Lighting, write us. 


We make a specialty of Scenery and Stage Lighting for 
High School and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 





REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bauk, R. G. Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 
2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Free from 


EASILY 
ERASED 





New York 


guarantee. 


| 70 Fifth Avenue 
was recently made to overlook the rule in the 
cases of two instructors who were detained un- 
avoidably. 

Eveleth, Minn. An employment agency was 
recently opened in the schools to co-operate with 
property owners in providing help in the spring 
cleaning. Children from the four upper grades 
were assigned as gardeners, window cleaners, 
and rakers of lawns and shrubbery. The chil- 
dren were paid for their services and reports 
were presented on the manner in which the 
work was accomplished. 

Indianapolis, Ind. A class in salesmanship for 
girls has been introduced in the Manual Training 
High School. 

Globe, Ariz. An evening school has been suc- 
cessfully conducted. Instruction is offered in 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, arithmetic, 
algebra, trigonometry, geometry and business 
English. 

Hancock, Mich. Physiology, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, sewing and domestic science have been in- 
troduced in the high school, replacing French 
and a number of other studies. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT AND THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 

(Concluded from Page 10) 
tee’s agent, and must take his orders from the 
committee. But a committee with an intelli- 
gent superintendent, if itself intelligent, will 
quickly trust its superintendent and avail itself 
of his technical knowledge and expert qualifica- 
tions. There will result the ideal situation—of 
a committee, broadminded, judicial, public spir- 
ited, serving as a deliberate body to pass upon 
questions of school administration, often on 
recommendation of the superintendent, always 
after consultation with him, and in harmony 
with his known wishes; and a superintendent, 
qualified as a real educator both in pedagogical 
principles and practice, both in the theory and 
administration of schools, whose sole interests 
are the schools under his charge, whose greatest 
ambition is the welfare and complete develop- 
ment of the children committed to his care, 











HY don’t you purchase the 

best goods for your school? 
We manufacture a class of black- 
boards that are almost equal to | 
natural slate. Our revolving | 
blackboards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, | 
and the principal cities for thirty- 
six years, which is a sufficient 
Send for our illustrated 
catalog and discount sheet and compare 
prices with other manufacturers. 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Go, 


20-22-24 VESEY 8T.. NEW YORK 


HOBBIES 1915 CATALOG 
ELEMENTARY MANUAL TRAINING MATERIAL 
Also Drummond’s interesting book on 
LATHE WORK 


Both of the above are now ready, and either or | 
th will be sent free on request. 


W. R. PRICE 


Me ESCAPE 


Conceded by 
leading School 
Boards, Archi- 
tects and Fire 
Chiefs to be the 
best in the world. 
All step-escapes 
are necessarily 
dangerous. One 
falls, another 
stumbles over the 
fallen, and an- 
other, breaking 
limbs and crush- 
ing out lives in 
the mad rush 
from smoke and 
flame. 


In the Kirker- 
Bender there is 
no stumbling, no 
falling, every- 
body slides to 
safety. 


SR 
«2s 
Or ae 





Especially suited 
to women and child- 
. fen. 


Pe Illustrated 
moo booklet free. 
= Write today; 
; j your letter may 
~~" save a life. 


Covered with 8 Patents 


DOW FIRE ESCAPE W 

LOUISVILLE, KY. ORKS 
whose judgment is impartial, whose zeal is alert, 
whose character and ideals are themselves an 
inspiration; and then should follow schools 
which should supplement the best of homes and 
prepare the children of the community for the 
best of living.—Address. 

MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOL 

BUILDINGS. 
(Continued from Page 20) 

feeding air from the bottom. This air does not 
come in at low enough temperature to cause 
discomfort to the feet and lower portions of the 
body which are better protected against the cold 
than the head and neck. By the time the cooler 
air his risen to the breathing line it has been 
more or less tempered both by the bodily heat 
and the mixture with the air already in the 
reom so that it is not only less noticeable but the 
draft dropping towards the floor has been en- 
tirely eliminated. 

If the reader is not familiar with what is 
meant by a mushroom in the floor a reference 
te Fig. 31 wi!l indicate its construction clearly. 
The ordinary mushroom is six inches in dianr 
ever. 

The school boards who place direct radiators 
in their buildings including the auditorium and 
supply air for ventilation only have the most 
economical system to operate. Those who install 
the reverse damper in their auditorium systems 
have not only the most economical but at the 
sume time the most satisfactory system. 

All that has been said regarding heating sys- 
tems in the foregoing papers has been stated 
with a presumption that automatic regulation 
will be installed. 
each radiator wi!l be placed a valve similar to 
that shown in Fig. 32, and that each mixing 


sy this it is meant that on 


damper will be controlled by an air motor sim- 
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Romantic Interest of English Literature 


is brought before the student with force and realism in our splendid new 
wall map for literature and history classes: 


The True Literary Map of British Isles 


The points located summon from mountain, hill, and dale, and from 
crowded cities, the characters known and loved in legend, romance, and 
history of England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales. Besides, the birthplaces 
and haunts of authors are also indicated. 


Rand McNally & Company 





Chicago New York 
McCONNELL’S MAPS 
Scriptural and Classical Hemispheres (E. & W.).... ..58x40 in. 
UE GMA ci eds wa bcencees 40x58 in. ee EOP ey ty te a 
Journeys of St. Paul........ 58x40 in. 
Graecia Antiqua............ 40x58 in. Goff’s U. S. 
eee eee 40x58 in, s : Maps 
ne PE so 2 face ko es 58x40 in. Historical P . 
Any of the above on plain rollers.........$1.50 Set of Eight in spring roller case...... $15.00 
Any 40x58 map in single case........... 2.50 Any one map on plain PGNNNC Wes. ess 1.50 
Any 58x40 map in single case........... 3.00 Any one map in single case .......... 2.50 


These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply 
Houses, or write to 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4330 Market ‘Street ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Most Popular oe 















Strongest, cme Nees — 
Safest, 
Most Durable in every 
Apparatus Playground 
Manufactured 


Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 
Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 
City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 


W. S. TOTHILL  Cstadiisnes 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ilar to that shown in Fig. 33. It has been 

























PAPER BALER 
REDUCES FIRE RISK 


You need a Schick Paper Baler, not only as a source 
of profit, but to keep waste paper in a safe place to 
avoid fire risk. You can’t afford to throw away or 
burn waste paper when it is worth 30c to $1.00 a 
hundred. Order a Schick Baler on 


FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


If it isn’t all we claim you’re not out one cent. Schick 
Balers are made in four sizes. Will last a life time, 
earning money for you every day, besides avoiding fire 
risk. You need a Schick Baler right now. rite 
today for Catalog No. 5B and full details, and ask us 
where to sell waste paper at best prices. 


DAVENPORT MFG. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


FIREPROOF 


PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


-/ For Public Parks and 
School Yards 


Medart Outdoor Playground Apparatus is made of steel, 
hot-galvanized. It is unbreakable either thru use, abuse 


or constant exposure, assuring that safety which must be 
guaranteed to the children. 


Write for Catalog Y and our booklet “The Story of My Ideal Playground.” 


FRED MEDART MFG. CoO. 


Gymnasium Outfitters, Steel Lockers 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


At the same time the temperature oi the ven- motor shown in Fig. 33 thru the pipe P, raising 


proven that it is an absolute impossibility to  tilating air (if supplied thru a double duct the diaphragm D, which moves the plate T and 


maintain proper temperature thruout a school system with a mixing damper, or thru the indi- 
where the radiators or in fact any other source vidual duct system with similar ee ” 
of heat must be controlled by the individual also changed. The compressed air enters the air 


teacher or by the janitor. This is largely due 
to the personal preferences of the various indi- 
viduals in charge of the rooms, some preferring 
a cool room perhaps, 65° or even lower, and 
others preferring a hot room, 75° or slightly 
higher. Trouble is also caused by the teachers 
neglecting to maintain proper temperature when 
interested in their other duties. An immense 
amount of school money is wasted because the 
average teacher when feeling warm finds :t 
much easier to pull the window down from the 
top or raise it from the bottom than to go 
around and manipulate two or three radiator 
valves. Thus, the heat obtained by burning coal 
under the boiler is radiated in room after room 
where it is not required simply because it is 
impossible to force the attention of those in 
charge to the difficult proposition of keeping 
their thermometers between 68 and 70 degrees. 
Automatic regulation is obtained generally by 
compressed air which is run thru the building 
in very smal] pipes, to instruments located in 
each room, called thermostats. These thermo 
stats are adjustable so that they will (at any 
desired temperature) open a valve in the air 
line. This valve permits the compressed air to 
enter a pipe which connects to diaphragm valves 
on the radiators similar to that shown in Fig. 
32. The air operates the valve in one direction 
and a spring in the other. When the tempera- 
ture gets too hot the thermostat closes off the 
radiator and saves the school board’s steam. 





Figure 37. 


raises the lever I, which is pivoted at point Q. 
The lever L is connected to the mixing damper 
rod at R and moves the dampers so as to shut 
off the hot air and turn on the cold air if the 
room is too warm and vice versa if the tem- 
perature is too low. When the air supply is 
cut off the spring S brings the lever arm back 
to its original position. The method of con- 
necting up one of these air motors to move the 
dampers in the flues is shown in Fig. 34. 

The steam which is saved by such equipment 
is prevented from leaving the boiler and raises 
the pressure so that the damper regulator shown 
in Fig. 35 will shut the damper in the main 
boiler flue and thus check the fires. This dam- 
per regulator is nothing but a cylinder © in 
which the piston R is pushed up by the steam 
pressure, the pressure point at which it moves 
being determined by the number of weights 
which are piled on 8. 

It can easily be seen that with this equip- 
ment a rise in temperature outside of the build- 
ing or the heating up of the rooms by the pres- 
ence of the pupils conserves the steam the in- 
stant it is possible without underheating the 
rooms. In fact, it is claimed that automatic 
regulation has been known to save 25 per cent 
of the fuel which would otherwise have been 
lost. 

In Fig. 36 is shown a photograph of ther- 
mostatic control applied to a radiator, while 
Fig. 37 shows an air motor controlling two 
dampers such as are used in the double duct 
system. 
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T IS now admitted that steel is supplanting cast iron in school desks and assembly 


chairs, but there are different kinds of steel construction. 
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BEAUTIFY THE SCHOOL GROUND. 
(Continued from Page 14) 

One of the most interesting features is to 
have a number of plants which will furnish 
berries and color in the bleak days of winter, 
and food for the birds. Chief among these are 
the Japanese Barberry, Common Barberry, In- 
dian Currant, Sumac, Snowberry, Rosa Rugosa, 
Lucida, and Setigera for their bright tips, 
Euonymus Americanus, E. Atropurpureus, ete. 
A number of plants furnish bright colored twigs 
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REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY, — 


and branches, such as the Dogwood and Globe 
I’ lower. 

It is well to have a “Garden of Autumn 
Tints” for in the autumn the leaf coloring is 
wonderful to behold, and lends a charm which 
will be greatly appreciated when making up 
specimens for mounting and for decoration. The 
use of the so-called freaks, such as the Golden 
Klder and Purple-leaved Barberry, should be 
prohibited. They should not be used except in 
rare instances, and then only in large grounds. 





A Well Arranged Flower Bed, with a Leafy 


Background, in an Illinois School Ground. 
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346 COURSES. 190 
all departments leading to all academic degrees. Letters and Science (including Medi- 
cine), Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (including Home Economics). 
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German House, Journalism, Manual Arts, Moral Education, Physical Education and Play, 
4 Rural Sociology, Scientific Photography. 

FAVORABLE CLIMATE. LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES. 


One fee for all courses, $15, except Law (10 weeks), $25. 
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7 is € 
If the size of the place warrants it one may og 
have an Herb Garden, and a Perfume Garden. vidi 
The children would be especially interested in wit] 
seme of the herbs because they can be made use ane 
of in various ways. Seeds of many varieties thr 
may be selected from any reputable seed cata- be 
log. Such a garden should be located in a see- was 
tion where it can be given the necessary care. mot 
Where the grounds are of sufficient size, and hav 
it is desired, arrangements should he made to othe 
separate the boys’ and girls’ playgrounds. This mu 
may be easily accomplished by planting a screen she 
of shrubs betwee the two. It will be well, how- cip] 
ever, to leave an opening so that one may be pla 
easily accessible to the other. If the children Wi 
are engaged in such games as basebail, football, am 
or basketball, the balls are quite liable to fly out abl 
of bounds, and unless an opening is made a tio 
tendency will be shown to make one irrespective met 
of any planting. t101 
A place should be set aside for the school ge 
garden and to obtain the best results it should toli 
he in direct sunlight at all times. The first and 
thing to do is to prepare a plan showing the Pla: 
allotment for each class or individual, and it 18 _ 
well to have definite information concerning the gar 
material for planting. Inasmuch as the United of 
States Department of Agriculture sends out _ 
millions of packets of seed gratuitously it might a" 
be well to consult the Department before per “+20 
manent plans are made. Before beginning the vor, 
out-of-door work it will be necessary to devote J 
come time in preliminary study. In this way oth 
interest can be aroused and when planting time hur 
comes the children will be enthusiastic. Various gar 
methods are employed to arouse the children’s * 
interest, and probably the economic motive p 
arouses them as much as any. Where competi ty 
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tion becomes monotonous the opportunity to sell 
produce of their own growing will appeal; this 
is especially applicable to the children of the 
city schools as they have a much better field 
Where space is limited indi- 
vidual beds should not be used; the long beds 


for customers. 


with space given to each will prove more ad- 
vantageous and are more easily cared for. Walks 
thru the garden, or between the beds, should not 
be sunken because it means simply so much 
wasted energy, and the beds tend to dry out 
more quickly. It is imperative that the teacher 
have some knowledge of plants and their culture 
otherwise she will not be in a position to make 
much headway. She need not be an expert, but 
she should understand a few fundamental prin- 
ciples, and know the difference between the 
plants; she should also be 
“worth while” experiments so that they will 
Interesting «nd _ profit- 


acquainted with 


amount to something. 
able experiments may be conducted in germina 
tion, transplanting, fertilizers, study of soils, 
methods of sowing, depth of planting, propaga 
tion by cuttings, layering, grafting and budding, 
pruning for fruit and foliage, the habits of roots, 
foliage and fruit crops (such as the beet, 'ettuce 
and bean), cultivating, spraying, harvesting, 
plant breeding, ete. Studies of varieties are 
always interesting. The whole success in school 
gardening relies principally on the temperament 


l 


he teacher and her ability to invent new 


- - 


+] } 
meth Ss To 


retain the children’s interest as each 
ecomes drudgery to them. The schoo! 


rden must be used as the out-of-door labora 


ory to fulfill its aim. 

Just as soon as gardening in some form or 
‘ther finds a permanent place in school curricu- 
lun nd permanent grounds secured for the 


n, plans mav be made for establishing an 


I rd Before selecting the best varieties to 
p! t wi'l be well to investigate the advisabil 
ing dwarf fruit trees. Their small size 
ma them desirable for the school garden, 
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their habit of early bearing serves to recommend 
them strongly, as they enable the pupils to ob- 
serve the process of pruning, fruiting, and tree 
management thru several grades before leaving 
school. Their cost is somewhat more than stand- 
ard trees, but fruit may be had with some varie- 
ties the second year, and many may be planted 
on a small place. 


(To be concluded in June) 


THE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM OF A 
SMALL CITY DISTRICT. 


(Concluded from Page 16) 
smaller districts, and it has been found elab- 
orate enough for this one. 

The question at once arises concerning the 
keeping of so complicated a ledger. In this 
district it is kept by a clerk in the superin- 
tendent’s office, the posting being done directly 
from the audited bills after the warrants have 
been issued. The posting is simplified as much 
as possible, however, by combining many con 
secutive warrants issued for the same purpose. 
For example, the warrants issued to teachers 
or to janitors from pay rolls properly certified 
and filed may be grouped on a single line. It 
is not out of reason, however, for the secretary 
or the treasurer in a small district to do the 
work. It might even be lessened materially by 
omitting the rather extensive data on the back 
of each bill. The purpose might then be set 
forth in the proper blanks on the warrant itself 
and its stub. The chief purpose of the bill back 
as here described is to furnish a simple means 
of filing and reference which might not be nec 
essary in the event that an invoice book or an 
ordinary letter file was used. 

The accounting system of this district in 
cludes other books, as a petty cash book for the 
small cash items carried in the office, a tuition 
ledger, and a genera! ledger containing accounts 
with the depository which handles the textbooks 
for the district, and with the different book 
companies and other parties with whom the 
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Give Your Students An Opportunity 


to use practical wood working machines 
that are giving satisfaction in the most 
up-to-date and progressive factories. 

RESCENT machines are the kind 
you should buy. 

Send today for complete catalo 
telling about our splendid line of ban 
saws, saw tables, jointers, shapers, 
planers, planers and matchers, borers, 
disk grinders, variety woodworkers, 
Universal woodworkers, swing saws. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE COMPANY 


6 Columbia Street LEETONIA, OHIO 








The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 


is sharp. 


When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 


the lead. 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 


the same. * 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are 


not practical. 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 


try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Board of Education deals. But these are inde- 
pendent of the distribution ledger and in no 
way affect its use. 

The system here outlined is not copyrighted 
and is offered merely as an illustration of how 
ene district met a problem that is perplexing to 
many another and solved it in an apparently 
satisfactory manner. This form meets our 
needs and enables reports to be made quickly 
and in harmony with recommended forms but 
another district might wish slightly different 
distributions. The fundamental principle, how- 
ever, that of the distribution ledger, is one that 
is in harmony with modern accounting, and one 
which the writer does not hesitate to affirm 
should be adopted in some form or another by 
every school district, large or small. 


HOW TO DETERMINE THE EFFICIENCY 
OF A SCHOOL OR A SCHOOL 
SYSTEM? 

(Continued from Page 12) 
infallible. They are still in the second stage 
of reform accomplishment—the stage in which 
they proclaim their theory as a panacea for al! 
educational ills. What says Professor Bobbitt, 
their most elaborate exponent? I had intended 
to enumerate the list of benefits he claims would 
inevitably follow the adoption of the standard- 
test-scale-statistical plan of testing efficiency, 
but I find it is so long as to be wearisome. Suf- 
fice it to say that it would eradicate inefficient 
teachers; it would grade efficient teachers: it 
would indicate to principals and superintendents 
just what they ought to do under every possible 
condition; it would eliminate favoritism in ap 
pointing and promoting teachers and principals; 
and it would enable a superintendent to con- 
vince his board of education that all his recom- 

mendations ought to be adopted forthwith. 

Of course, it would not do all these things, 
nor a tenth part of them. Not for that reason, 
however, should it be utterly rejected. In the 
course of a somewhat extended experience, I 
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1 SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Our school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
Territories. They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 
tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 
nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
and eight times each. Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 


NEED PORTABLE 


SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


3081 Arcade Buliding 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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APPROVED 


SECTIONAL: SCHOOL: BUILDINGS Bareapaten 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in 
every detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceiling. With every modern convenience 
makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With the per- 
fect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal 
down and moved to another location without mutilating some of the parts. We can prove it. 
If you will write us what 


It is the only building that can be taken 


‘ou desire, we will send you full details. We are specialists in Sectional 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR 
BUILDING CODE 


School construction. THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


have learned that, however laden with abuses 
an old plan of school work or an old method of 
teaching may be, it contains beneath the surface 
something that is well worth while. I have also 
learned that it is never safe to reject a new 
theory, however disguised by absurdities it may 
be, without seeking for the grain of truth it 
may contain. 

In this case the kernel of good that may be 
discerned beneath all the trappings is the re- 
turn, under a new name, of the old-time ex- 
amination. Thirty years ago, under the lead- 
ership of Emerson E. White, when he was 
superintendent of schools in Cincinnati, most 
of the superintendents of the country cast out 
stated examinations from the elementary schools. 
Mr. White preached a veritable crusade against 
stated examinations as the fetters of the teacher 
that destroyed spontaneity and prevented initia- 
tive. He forgot that, with all their faults, even 
as they then were, examinations constituted 
standards as well as tests. And what are the 
new-fangled scales and tests but old examina- 
tions under a new name? Their sponsors claim 
that they are more scientific than the old exam- 
inations. It may be so. [ trust it is. Of one 
thing, however, I feel certain: If their effect 
should be to convert teachers into bookkeepers, 
to compel them to expend on statistics the en- 
ergy they should expend on teaching, these tests 
will go the way of the old examination and be 
cast into outer darkness. If, however, they 
should settle down to improved forms of ex- 
amination and restore to use that thoroness of 
teaching and that accuracy of scholarship which, 
to no small extent, vanished with the old exam- 
inations, they will prove a blessing to each ris- 
ing generation. Enthusiasm, correlation, and 
caprice can never take the place of thoroness. 

If these were two standards, a higher and a 
lower, set up for the eighth or whatever may 
be the last year of the elementary course, two 
similar standards at the close of the high-school 
course, and two similar standards at the close 
of the college course, and if the work to reach 
these standards were carefully tested hy com- 
prehensive examinations covering the important 
points of the preparatory courses, the scholar- 
ship of all our institutions of learning and the 


Complete Ready To Set On The Foundation 


Our rapidly growing citics and towns with restricted school revenues, find it difficult to build new schoolhouses fast enough to keep up with 
the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 


} towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUI 
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¢ When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
“| done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached to 


»i same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in t 


numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 


he packages 
plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 


j and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. We GUARANTEE ENTIRE 


SATISFACTION. 


We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 


“J detailed information. 


knowledge and mental training of their stu- 
dents would, I venture to hope, be materially 
improved. 

There is one test of the efficiency of a school 
which surpasses even a properly conducted ex- 
amination. That is the kind of men and women 
the school’s pupils turn out to be. Wherever 
you find worthy and successful men and women 
speaking kindly of the old school and the old 
teachers; when they tell with what sweetness 
and light their mistakes were corrected; with 
what a firm hand their moral weaknesses were 
held in check; when they look back on the school 
premises, however poor they may have been, as 
hallowed ground; when you find them attribut- 
ing their success to their school training, you 
may rest assured the school they attended was 
an efficient school. 

This is the supreme test. 


THE LEGALITY OF INCIDENTAL FEES 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from Page 18) 
Incidental Fees for Library Purposes. 

The regents of the University of Kansas at 
one time collected an annual library fee of $5 
from all students, excluding everybody who 
failed to pay this fee from the use of the books. 

Kansas statute, however, declared that “ad- 
mission into the university shall be free to all 
the inhabitants of the state.” The regents con- 
tended that, despite this law, they might collect 
a reasonable fee for the wear and tear of the 
books, and that the word “free” must be taken 
with qualifications. 

This contention the Supreme Court in 1895 
overruled (29 L. R. A. 378), saying: “We fully 
agree with so much of the claim of the learned 
counsel as asserts the right of the regents and 
the chancellor to make all necessary and proper 
rules and regulations for the orderly manage- 
ment of the school, the preservation of disci- 
pline therein, and the protection of its prop- 
erty, but that it may require the payment of 
money as a condition precedent to the use of 
the property of the state is another and a dif- 
ferent claim, with which we do not agree. If 
the regents may collect five dollars for the use 
of the library, why may they not collect also 
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for the use of the rooms of the building and 
of its furniture? Why may they not impose 
fees for walking in the campus, or for the pay- 
ment of instructors? All these things have cost 
money. There are expenses incurred by the state 
on behalf of the students in connection with 
every department of the school. If they may 
collect for one thing, it is not apparent why 
they may not collect for another. The library 
is provided for permanent use. Pach volume 
with proper care may be used by a great num- 
ber of students, and for a long term of years. 
The library as a whole is subjected to wear and 
tear, but only in the same manner as furniture 
and other properties furnished by the state. 
The buildings, furniture, library, and appara- 
tus, as well as the services of the faculty, are 
furnished and paid for by the state. These, we 
hold, under the provisions of the statute quoted, 
are free to all residents of the state who are 
entitled to admission into the university.” 


Remedies for Illegal Fees. 

It is well settled that whenever a student is 
denied admission to a public school, or is ex- 
pelled therefrom, because of his refusal to pay 
an illegal fee that he may compel the school 
to admit him by a mandamus proceeding 
against the school authorities (9 N. W. 356; 48 
N. W. 393; 42 L. R. A. 792.) If the student 
fs attending school he may, according to some 
authorities, obtain an injunction against his 
dismissal because of his refusal to pay the 
illegal exaction (89 S. W. 506; 96 N. W. 128). 

But obviously any remedy that is merely per- 
sonal to the injured student is inadequate to 
repress the entire wrong to the public, for the 
trustees may continue to collect the illegal 
charge of other pupils, who fail to make the 
sacrifice demanded by a resort to the courts in 
order to evade the illegal exaction of a trifling 
sum. If the school in question be a corpora- 
tion, the attorney general of the state may by 
a quo warranto proceeding in the name of the 
state oust the school authorities from the un 
warranted exercise of the corporate powers com- 
plained of. 

Tn ousting the regents of the University of 
Kansas of the power to exact an illegal fee, the 
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court said (29 L. R. A. 378): “We are unable 
to mention another corporation in whose keep- 
ing interests are confided which it is more 
appropriate to protect by the exercise of the 
powers of the court than those confided to the 
regents. The education of the youth by the 
public is, of all the powers exercised by the 
state, of the utmost certain and unalloyed ben- 
efit to the people. The university crowns the 
public-school system. 

“A further objection is made to the prosecu- 
tion of this action in the name of the state, on 
the ground that the imposition of a library fee 
on students in the university is in the nature 
of levying a tax; that it affects, not the state, 
but the individual students; that they have an 
adequate remedy, if the tax be unlawful, by 
injunction; and that the attorney-general may 
not use the name of the state merely for the 
purpose of protecting their private interests. 
The fee imposed is not a tax, within the ordi- 
lary meaning of the term. It cannot be col- 
lected in the ordinary manner of collecting 
taxes. It is not expressly provided for by any 
law of the state. It is at least doubtful whether 
the students are so united in interest that they 
could join in an action to restrain the collec- 
tion of the fee. Whether they could do so or 
not, however, we are clearly of the opinion that 
the conduct of the university is a matter of 
State concern; that the public maintains the 
institution, not for the special advantages con- 
ferred by it on particular individuals, but for 


the great advantage accruing to the state by 
reason of the maintenance of a great institu- 
tion of learning within its borders, and the 
diffusion of knowledge and advancement of the 


People in literature and art. Having created 


Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 





The Famous 
S.L.& A. F. SHADES 
Made of DUCKING 
Cloth 


Have NO SPRING 
_ ROLLER. 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH | 
their area at one | 
operation. 

Act at both top and 
bottom ends. 

Have the fewest 
parts, never get 
out of order. 

Act most rapidly 
and last longest. 
Handled by leading 
Supply Houses every- 
where, or address 


OLIVER C. STEELE 
MFG. CO. 


JOHNSON'S 


SHADE ADJUSTERS 


REGULATE 
LIGHT Anp VENTILATION 





SPICELAND, IND. 
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“The Sim-Pull Shade Regulator” 


SIMPLE - EFFECTIVE - IN-EXPENSIVE 


Thousands now in use wherever proper ventilation 
and distribution of light are essential. 


PRICE LIST 


15 inch drop_._...____._.__................... $3.25 dozen 
30 inch drop___.._....___._................. $4.75 dozen 
45 inch drop_......___._______._............. $6.00 dozen 


(5% discount in gross lots) 
Packed in bundles of % dozen sets each, with full 


directions for installing. In ordering state whether inside 
or outside fixture is desired. 


Order thru leading school supply and window shade 
concerns, or from the manufacturers. 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave., = Chicago, Ill. 








Johnson's Shade Adjuster Brackets 


slide freely on the Johnson Window Stops. Lead- 
ing architects specify them. Have them made for 
your new buildings. Send to us for free sample 
stop. School Boards (in market) can also have 
free full size sample adjuster. Gime 

Are simple and durable in construction, hold the 
shade roller firmly at any height and work equally 
well on Opaque, Holland or Duck Cloth Shades. 
For new or old buildings. 





7208 EBERHARDT AVE. 





Economical in cost, also in saving the shade 


from wear. 


R. R. JOHNSON, M’f’r 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


are the 


Best and the 


Cheapest 


We furnish them for all styles 
of fixtures 


HAMRICK-TOBEY CO. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 





a university, the state is directly concerned in 
its being conducted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of law. It is directly concerned in the 
education of the students. It is directly con- 
cerned when the youth of the state are, for 
any unwarranted cause, excluded from it. The 
legislature has undertaken to open the way to 
a higher education to the poorest of the youth 
of the state. Whenever the board of regents 
places any unwarranted obstacle in the way of 
the accomplishment of that end, they affect and 
oppose the public interest.” 

The remedy of quo warranto, however, can 
be employed only when the school is a corpora- 
tion, since the function of this writ is to test 
the exercise of a franchise (High, Extra. 
618, 636). This action lies to 
oust a private school corporation of power to 
collect fees violative of its charter, because the 
state here is interested. But if the incidental 
fees of a private school are invalid because they 
are in breach of its contract—and generally 
this is the cause of their invalidity—only a pri- 
vate injury arises, which is capable of adequate 
redress at the suit of the injured party, and the 
state is not sufficiently interested to maintain 
quo warranto (2 L. R. A. 510; 32 Cyc 1416). 
Some courts, however, will allow students who 


Legal 
Remedies Secs. 


have similar complaints presenting the same 
questions of law and fact against a private in- 
stitution exacting incidental fees illegal because 
of breach of contract to unite in a bill in equity 
for an injunction in favor of themselves and 
others similarly situated. This is the modern 
rule and is supported by the weight of reason 
(Pomeroy’s Equity Jurisprudence Sec. 269; 127 
Pac. 417). 


FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 
Because 
They are worth more 











Send for our Catalog 


Federal Sle! Firure Co. 


4545 W. Homer St., Chicago 








THE SELECTION OF ARCHITECTS. 
(Concluded from Page 26) 

planning, misimproved opportunity, costly and 
unnecessary construction, with unsatisfactory 
results; whereas a competent man charging a 
higher rate for his services could give a very 
much higher percentage of return for the in- 
vestment of funds, 


A dishonest man, by trickery and illicit com- 
missions from material and construction con- 
tractors, can easily augment his receipts to a 
larger amount than the upright one’s fair fee 
direct from the owner, thereby proving more 
costly in the end, for it all comes out of the 
owner just the same. 


13. Different architects, like doctors and law- 
yers, place different values upon their services, 
and their services likewise vary in merit and 
results. This should not confuse the owner— 
the best is likely to be the higher priced. It is 
safe to rely upon the reasonableness of the rates 
for minimum fees and principles of practice as 
recognized by the leading representatives of the 
profession and the higher courts. 


Good service can only be maintained by at 
least a charge that experience by the large ma- 
jority of the reputable practitioners and clients 
testify to be fairly remunerative, and by meth- 
ods that insure equitable relations between 
owner and architect. 


The American Institute of Architects, with 
a membership of over two thousand, is an or- 
ganization for the promotion of the practical 
efficiency of the profession in improving the 
welfare of the commonwealth. The Iowa chap- 
ter of the society offers the above for careful 
consideration, by private citizens, building com- 
mittees and officials of institutions, corporations, 
etc., and will be pleased to answer any questions 
and furnish any further information or discuss 


any points with intereste persons. 
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Pupils in the Public Schools use “‘Eagle’”’ Pencils because they are ‘‘Made 
in the United States’’, and give the best satisfaction. 


No. 245 “‘Alpha”’ for Beginners 
No. 315 “* Veriblack”’’ for Drawing 
No. 335 Medium Soft for General Use 


| 
seaadoon EAGLE PENCIL Co. | 


377-379 





Time to Come Home. 

A twelve-year-old boy, who was very anxious 
to keep at the head of his class studied toc hard 
and in the middle of May completely broke 
down. He was ordered by the doctor to leave 
school and if possible to go to the country for 
three or four months. His parents wrote to his 
paternal grandparents to know if it would be 
convenient to send him there, as they thought 
the fine old farm would be just the place to 
regain his lost health. 

The grandfather wrote at once: “Send him 
along. Glad to have a boy around once more.” 
So he was very soon shipped off to the farm. 
Two weeks later, nearly twelve o’clock one night, 
his father was aroused from his slumbers by 
continued ringing and knocking at the front 
door, and hastening to open it, found their boy. 

“What is the matter, son?” 

“Oh, nothing; I just thought I’d come home.” 

“What has happened ?”’ 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“Why are you home?” 

“Oh, I just thought I’d come.” 

“Now, see here, if you don’t tell me at once 
you know what is going to happen shortly.” 

“Well, father, first week I was up at the farm 
grandpa killed a pig and put it on ice, and we 
had pork for breakfast, dinner and supper for 
a week. Next week grandpa killed a sheep and 
put it on ice, and we had mutton for breakfast, 
dinner and supper for a week. Yesterday the 
hired man died and they put him on ice, and 
I came home.” 

It Depends! 

“How do you pronounce s-t-i-n-g-y?” tne 
teacher asked the young gentleman nearest the 
foot of the class. And the sinart boy got up 
and said it depended a great deal whether the 
word applied to a man or a bee. 


Teacher: “Johnny, what useful article do we 
get from the whale?’ 

Johnny: “Whalebone.” 

Teacher: “Right. Now, Tommy, what do 
we get from the seal ?”’ 

Tommy: “Sealing wax.” 

The teacher in a western night school was 
trying to teach some immigrants the meaning of 
English words. 

“Write a sentence containing the word 
fright,” she directed. 

“On Sundays I have fright eggs for break- 
fast,” ran the first sentence handed in. 

The word ideal was next in order, and a bril- 
liant pupil thus employed it: 

“Tn winter ideal in old clothes and in summer 
idea’ in vegetables end fruits.” 


School Sound Journal 
TWO GOOD REASONS 





always dependable. 








satisfactory service. 





STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 
Do you ask me what is teaching? 
Merely pedogogic screeching. 
Vain endeavor to remember 
All the rules we ought to know. 
Now we use the mode Socratic 
And declare in tones emphatic 
That we're followers of Herbart, 
Not of Kant, nor of Rousseau. 


We make use in all our classes 

Of the apperceptive masses. 

In. order psychological 

We cram each poor child’s brain. 
We tie fast the information 

With the aid of correlation; 

For the memory is strengthened 

By the new thoughts which we gain. 


It is ceaseless work and worry; 

It is hurry, hurry, hurry, 

For fear someone will think something 
Pedagogically new. 

No strange method must escape us 
Lest the losing it should make us 

Fall behind the latest science, 

Miss a precious thought or two. 


Oh, you pretty earnest creature 

Planning now to be a teacher, 

Stop, I beg you! Heed my warning, 

Do not throw your life away. 

Teachers’ beds aren’t made of roses 

Theirs are lined with pedagogies. 

Think once of yourself as being 

Pedagogically gay! 

(Written by a 17-year-old American school girl, 

in the Insular Normal School, Porto Rico.) 


That Was All. 

A little lad was found on the street crying 
very bitterly because his cart was broken. 

A kindly disposed stranger endeavored to 
cheer up the little fellow by saying: “Never 
mind, my boy, your father can easily mend 
that.” 

“No, he can’t,” sobbed the boy. “My fether 
is a teacher, and he can’t do anything like that.” 
Domestic Science. 

Mrs. Burns: “Rose, what a kitchen! Every 


_pot, pan and dish is soiled; the table looks like 


the day after a cyclone! What have you been 
doing ?”’ 

Rose: “Wel!, ma’am, the young ladies are 
just after showing me how they bile a pertater 
at their cooking school.” 

Craving for Variety. 

The Professor: “I want you children to go 
to my lecture tonight.” 

Robert: “Couldn’t you whip us, instead, just 
this once, papa?” 





Percival: [ will never hit mamma never to strike a play- 
you back, because I promised mate, but— 


How do you like that? 


Life. 


€ SCHOOL PENCILS <> 


ing the name and trade-mark of EBERHARD FABER are 


No. 293 FINE WRITING. 


Our School Catalog sent upon request. 


EBERHARD FABER, : 














The ideal oil for school use, giving the maximum of 
d, green polish. Lead of highest quality in grades 1,2,3,4 






New York 








A Keen Lad. 


“T had always heard that New Englanders 
were ‘smart,’ ” a young physician who has “grad- 
uated” from a village practice remarked the 
other day, “but I hardly thought it developed at 
such an early age.” 

“Just after I settled in Dobbs Corners a 
twelve-year-old boy called on me one evening, 

“Say, Doc, I guess I got measles,’ he re- 
marked, ‘but nobody knows it ’cept the folks at 
home, an’ they ain’t the kind that talks, if 
there’s any good reason to keep quiet.’ 

“T was puzzled, and I suppose I looked it. 

““Aw, get wise, Doc,’ my small visitor sug- 
gested. ‘What will you give me to stay in school 
an’ spread it among all the kids in the village?” 

—Lippincott’s. 


It was a precocious but naughty youngster 
who, appearing in the schoolroom with a swollen 
face, gave as its reason a bad toothache. 

“Aw, Johnnie,” said a knowing comrade, 
“what for did you say toothache, when you knoy 
its mumps ?” 

“Go on!” eried Johnnie, sharply, “don’t you 
know nothin’? Don’t you see that if teacher 
catches it we'll all have a day off?” 

His Guess. 

Teacher (to class in geography): “Johnny, 
the Hudson river flows into New York bay. That 
is its mouth. Now, where is its source?” 

Johnny (after careful deliberation): “At 
the other end, ma’am.” 

A Case of Case. 

Teacher: “Sammy, in the sentence, ‘I have 
a book, what is the case of the pronoun I?” 

Sammy (promptly) :“Nominative case.” 

Teacher: “Next boy, tell me in what case to 
put the noun ‘book’ ?” 

Next Boy (thoughtfully): “Bookcase.” 

Her Distinction. 

A teacher asked her class in spelling to state 
the difference between the words “results” and 
“consequences.” 

A bright girl replied: “Results are what you 
expect, and consequences are what you get.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 

Dorothy’s Confession. 

The school children had learned Eugene 
Field’s poem, Wynken, Blynken and Nod, and 
one afternoon, for the entertainment of some 
visitors, the teacher had them repeat it. Think- 
ing to display how well the children compre- 
bended the meaning of the poem, she began to 
ask questions about it. 

“And what were the two little eyes and the 
little head doing in the little boat that was @ 
trundle bed?” she said. No hand came up. 

“What happens when we go to sleep?” 

“Why, children, can’t any of you think what 
you do when you are, sleeping?” 

Up came the hand of a tiny brown-eyed maid- 
en. 
“Well, Dorothy, you tell us?” 

In the sweetest lisp came the answer: “I 
thnore.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


After a certain teacher had recited “The 
Landing of the Pilgrims” for her pupils, she 
requested each one to draw from his or het 
imagination a picture of Plymouth Rock. 

Most of the children set to work blithely, but 
one little fellow raised a hesitating hand. 

“Please, ma’am, is it a hen or a rooster you 
went us to draw?” 
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Educational ‘rade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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mS ass SESSA 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 


Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 

L. 0. Draper Shade Co. 
Frampton Window Shade Co. 
The Aeroshade Company, 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
langslow, Fowler Co. 


ART MATERIALS. 
Binney & Smith. 
Bagle Pencil Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. 8. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM LIGHTING. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING, 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
BW. A. Rowles. 

American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 

N. J. School & Chureh Furn. Co. 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE, 
Stanley & Patterson, Inc. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION. 
N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co. 
BE. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 

Albion Bangor Slate Co. 

Crown Slate Company. 

Diamond Slate Company. 

Excelsior Slate Company. 

Granville Hahn. 

E. J. Johnson. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 

Lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co. 

North Bangor Slate Co. 

Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 

Penna. Structural Slate Co. 

Pennsylvania Blackboard Co. 

Phoenix Slate Company. 

Stephens-Jackson Co. 

M. L. Tinsman & Co. 

Thomas Zellner 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
University Pub. Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
A. J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
University Pub. Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan. 
Chas. E. Merrill Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


CAPS & GOWNS. 


Cotrell & Leonard. 
Cox Sons & Vining. 


CRAYONS. 


Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
BE. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 


DEODORIZERS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 


DIPLOMAS. 


Ames & Rollinson Co. 


DISINFECTANTS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
. B. Robertson Soap Co. 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, ca 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT, 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 

C. Christiansen. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 
C. Christiansen. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence g. Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
D. A. Ebinger Co. 
Hamrick-Tobey Co. 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


ERASERS. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS, 
American Seating Co. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES. 


Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING, 


Samuel Cabot. 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


FORGES, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


FUMIGATORS. 
De Pree Chemical Co. 


FURNITURE. 
American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 
E. W. A Rowles. 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 
Steel Furniture Co. 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Massillon Chair & Desk Co. 
Superior Seating Co. 


GENERAL SCii 


American Seating Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


GLOBES. 


Rand McNally & Ca. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


GRAPHOPHONES. 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 


INK—DRY. 


E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


INK WELLS. 


U. S. Inkwell Co. 

The Tannewitz Works. 
American Seating Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


JANITORS’ 
E. W.. A. Rowles. 


SUPPLIES. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Milton Bradley Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


SUPPLIES. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE, 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 
Paltridge Meial Equipment Co. 


JL SUPPLIES. 


LATHES, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Ca 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
W. R. Price. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LIQUID SLATING, 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


LIQUID SOAP. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


West Disinfecting Company. 


LOCKERS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 

W. R. Price. 

Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 

Cc. Christiansen. 

A. L. Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 


MAPS. 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 


MIMEOGRAPHS. 
A. B. Dick Co. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES.} 
Nicholas Power Co. 


PAPER BALERS. 
Davenport Mfg. Co. 


PAPER TOWELS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
FE. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 


PARTITIONS. 
Folding Partition Co. 


PASTE. 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 


Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co, 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUOS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 
Amer, Playground Device Co. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Ca 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
D. A. Ebinger Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Mershon & Morley. 
American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co. 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 


Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Hah! Automatic Clock Co. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 


Bausch & Lomb. 
McIntosh Stereop, Co. 
Spencer Lens Co 

RECORD SYSTEMS. 
Ss. Y. Gillan & Co. 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS, 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


SAWS. 
Simonds Mfg. Co. 


SCHOOL WAGONS 
The Wayne Works. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O Nelson Mfg. Co. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
E, W. A. Rowles. 


TALKING MACHINES. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 

TELEPHONES. 
Western Electric Co. 

TERRA COTTA. 
National Terra Cotta Society. 

THERMOMETERS 
Chas. Wilder Co. 

TOILET PAPER. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
FE. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Co. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 


United Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


VISES. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
C. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
A. L. Bemis. 

W. R. Price. 


WALL BURLAPS. 
Cott-a-Lap Co. 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL PAINTS. 
Patek Bros. 


WINDOWS—METAL, 


Henry Weis Cornice Co. 
Austral Window Co. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc. I. Wimmer. 

R. R. Johnson. 

Whitcomb & Boyce. 


WINDOW VENTILATORS, 
Federal Sign System (Electric). 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 


Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Tannewitz Works. 

W. R. Price. 

American Wood Work. Mach. Ce. 
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STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
ARE FAVORABLY KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 


Thousands of successful installations throughout the United States and Canada attest the superiority of — 
‘*Standard’’ Design, Construction arfd Service. 


One of our recent California installations. 
A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE PROPER ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENT FOR A MODERN HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


Armijo Union High School, Fairfield, Cal. Henry C. Smith, Architect, San Francisco 


EQUIPMENT 
1—Master clock, fitted with Mercurial Pendulum and 1—Bunnell sounder. 
ticker attachment. 19-Class Room Bells. 
1—4-circuit Program clock. 5—6” Corridor and Basement Bells. 
18—1% secondary clocks. 2—12” Outside Gongs. 


1—14” Secondary clock. 1—27 button combination switch and push button board. 
2—18” Secondary clocks. Operated by storage battery from alternating current with rectifier 
1—Seconds beat clock. and automatic charging control. 


Are you making sure that new school of yours will be properly equipped with an ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEM? Better write us today for further information 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


141 inane St., 50 Church St., 729-30 Monadnock Bidg., 461 Market St., 708 White Bide. le 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bldg., 


832 Brown-Marx B 
NEW YORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE, WA LOS ANGELES BIRMINGHAM, 





Austral Fixtures 


For Self-Balancing 
Reversible Windows 


Can be applied to Wood, Kalamein, Hollow Metal or Rolled Steel Sash 


Eee: 
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No cords i % | Easily 
to break . T operated 


Tight WILLIAMS HIGH SCHOOL, STOCKBRIDGE,..MASS. 
when | Cooper & Bailey, Architects, Boston 


No closed Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


weights ‘ “Next to light and ventilation the most im- 
to catch a 4 


More portant item of school-house construction is 
light sound-proof floors and partitions.’ 


nose ie | al ; | | Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


IS THE 


Rane: 
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scientific and standard deadener. 
Sound, insect and vermin-proof, 


Effective Ventilation Without Drafts. No Repairs on uninflammable and sanitary. 


Hardware Parts. Reglazed Without Removing Sash. . : 
Sash Reverse for Cleaning From Room. Send for samples and special book on school-house deadening 
First cost is Final cost. 


For full particulars write the | | SAMUEL CABOT Inc. aes nee a ie 
Austral Window Co. | || pes 


101 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


BEWARE OF UNSANITARY IMITATIONS. 








